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CHAPTER I. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Fifty years aro not a very long period in the history 
of a natioDi much Iocs in that of tho world, yet what 
mighty events may bo crowded into them — what 
vast changes made in tlio social, political, and educa- 
tional condition of a people I Looking back, for 
instance, upon tho Kiiglnnd "of half a century ago, 
wo have a retrospect which presents as strong a 
contrast to the present time as tho infancy of an 
indindual affords to tho s<amo person's mature years. I 

So rapid has been tho progress .of tho nation in 
mental development and politiciil enfranchisement 
that men not yet old may look back upon the days 
of their boyhood as curionsly and as wonderingly as • 

their fathers did upon the age of the Tndors. Men 
who are yet but in the autumn of their days'haye 
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nccn tho first roil laid of that mighty network of iron 
roads that now extends over the whole oonntry ; tho 
first gas-lamp lighted in their native town; the first 
popubir 'periodical, and the first penny newspaper; 
the first mechanics' institute ; and the first Quaker 
and the first Jew admitted into Parliament. The 
gf>nomtion that has attained manhood during tho 
period which has been blessed with all these elements 
of a high degree of civilisation, and many more, can 
form only a faint and inadequate conception of the 
times when gas and steam were known only as 
philosophical experiments ; when popular periodicals 
«• were non-existent ; and no newspaper was publislied 

at a lower prico than eightpence. 

Such was the state of things in this country when 
—now nearly sixty years ago— I first saw the light 
in the old, and then rather dull, town of Croydon, 
which, however, was a fair example of the towns of 
its chiss, urban centres of agricultural districts, be- 
j i fore railways had connected them with the metro* 

polis, or gas lighted their streets. I see it now, in my 
mind*s eye, as it was then ; with Whitgift's Hospital, 
dating from the reign of Elizabeth, and afiectionately 
and rev e rently styled by my follow«townsmen " the 
College/' forming it^. most conspicuous architectural 
feature at the point at which it was then entered by 
the high road from London; and the bent old men 
and women sunning themselves in the prim little 
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courtjanl— a glimpso of wliich m obtained through 
the archway by which it is entered from tho street. 
From that comer tho 1od^» narrow High Street 
stretched southward, dull rather than quiet, with 
here a slow grey*tilted carrier's cart, and there a 
Brighton stage-coach, stopping to change horses, 
with tho scarlet-coated guard on tho back seat, 
equipped with post-horn and blunderbuss. 

The grey tower of the old church— then tho only 
one in the parish — was seen over tho roofs on the 
right, across a street leading to tho slums of the 
Old Town ; and, looking after the coach as it daHhes 
off again to tho sound of horn, the royal arms over 
tho entrance of a substantial edifice of very red 
bricks, with a sign-board swinging from a beam 
across the street, proclaimed the principal inn— from 
the windows of which tho Tory candidates for tho 
representation of tho county were wont to address 
their supporters. On tho opposite side of tho narrow 
8treet was the old butter markot (now converted 
into a printing office) to which farmers' wives 
brought butter, eggs, and poultry^ in that golden 
age of Tory- Radical politicians of Cobbett's school, 
when fanners wore linen gaberdines, as their fore- 
fathers had done since the days of Egbert, and their 
wives did not disdain to milk the cows, make the 
butter, feed the poultry, and collect the egg^^./ A 
little farther on, with the best of the sleepy shops 
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4 For/y Years^ Recollections. 

cm tbo rifcht and the left, and OTcr tbe waj, wan tKo 
local Capitol, whoro farmers stood on market-days 
behind their samples of com on the ground floor, 
while above them the justices sat to bear charges of 
poaching and other rural offences, and the Court of 
Kequests to adjudicate upon claims for small debts. 
What could a country town want more T 
In those days nothing ; so at least thought the 
Croydonians of that period, who were eminently 
ConHcrvative and unprogressive. There was little 
ctmimnnication with the metropolis, and less with 
the neighbouring towns; and so much did the 
trailesnien confme their dealings to the town, that I 
mnemlwr hearing an old shopkeeper assert that, 
owing to the predominance of credit transactions, 
you might go from one end of the lligh 8trcct to 
the other, and fail to get change for a sovereign. 
Conches ran through the town daily, and the goods- 
traffic was conducted partly by carriers, and partly 
by means of a branch of the Surrey Canal, which 
had its junction with the Thames at Deptford. 
There were persons then living, however, who re- 
membered the time when pack-horses were used, a 
mode of conveyance availed of even during the first 
quarter of the present century by smugglers, who 
travelled by night, through green lanes and wood- 
hind paths, from the coast to obscure nooks on the 
outskirts of the metropolis. 
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6 Forty Years* Recollections. 

bodj, it was Baidy would gY» to London to procaro 
the articles which they had hitherto purchased in 
the town, and the local shopkeepers would bo 
ruined. All the vilhtges below Croydon would send 
fruit and Tcgetables to London, and the market- 
gardeners would bo ruined. The coaches and tho 
carriers' carts would bo driven off the roads, and 
horses would not bo worth an old song. 

Of course there was no local newspaper in those 
dajs, and the high price of the stamped journals of 
the metropolis precluded the possibilitj of their 
being Tcry widely read. Penny publications were 
not yet in existence, and literary institutes and book 
clubs were equally unknown in that dull old town, 
where a man who could read and write was regarded 
as a scholar. The literature of the people consisted 
in those days of sixpenny books, in paper corers, in 
which were related the lires of famous highwaymen, 
or such stories as those of George Barnwell and 
Arden of Feversham, embellished with brilliantly- 
coloured folding plates. Until the first penny serial 
was issued by the Society for the DiiTusion of Useful 
Knowledge, the only books I erer saw in my father's 
house, besides the bible and a few old school books, 
j used by my eldest sister, were some odd numbers 

of Cobbett's Regidcr, with the famous gridiron 
surmounting the first page, and a few pamphlets, 
amongst which I can remember reports of tbe trial 
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of tbo Cato Street conspimtors, nnd tlint of Sir 
Kobert Wilson nnd others for aiding tbo cscnpo of \ 
Lavalette fmin tbo Concierj^eric. 

Kdiicntion was discounigod in those days by tbcnp* 
perclasses,and scarcely appreciat4;d by tbo tniddleand 
hiwer grades of society. When William and Robert 
Chandlers liegnn the issnc of their popnlar and still 
existing periodical^ which was closely followed by 
the first penny venture of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, and the National nnd liritisb School 
Societies befmn to dot tbo darkened land with . 
8choolS| a large proportion of tbo upper and middle 
classes regarded tbo elforts then being mado to ' 
educate tbo masses with extreme disfavour. Elderly 
gentlemen shook their heads gravely, and expressed • 
fears that, if tbo working classes were taught to 
read and write, it would soon be impossible to obtain 
servants. All the boys would desiro to bo clerksj 
and all tho girls governesses, and the silver B|K}on 
classes would be able to find no one to clean their - 
boots and make their beds. The first locomotive 
was not viewed with more fear and distrust than the 
first elementary school and tho first penny periodical. 

But the feelings with which tbo circulation among 
the masses of tho driblets of knowledge supplied by 
tho early popular serials was regarded by Tory 
squires and parsons were mild in comparison with 
the horror with which tbey viewed the newspapers 
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which, becuuffo the workini^ cIassos could not nfTonl 
to buy joiimnln bearing a threepenny stampi apponretl 
without it. No term of opprobrium was too strong 
to be applied to the unHtamped newspapers, whicli 
compriM*d all the representatives of the working 
classes, and naturally were Iladicnl in their general 
tone, and in their treatment of the leading questions 
of the day. Prosecntion after prosecution, resulting 
in heavy fines and long imprisonments,' failed to 
suppress these pioneers of the penny press, which 
were printed and published with the greatest secrecy, 
distributed by a variety of devices, and sought by 
working men with an avidity that increased with 
the supply of the aliment and the risks that attended 
the procuring of it. 

In such conditions little mental activity was to bo 
expected in the smaller provincial towns, especially 
in the agricultural districts, where men's intellects 
are unshai*pened by friction with their fellows as in 
the hirger towns of the midland and northern 
counties. Tlie thinking powers of that generation 

* Heniy HctheriBgtoB,with whom I was aoqoatnted more 
than thirty years ago, aad who was the proprietor and 
-editor of the i*oor Afan$ Gtutrdiaii, estimated the number 
of persons senteoeed to imprisonment for selling nnstamped 
aewspapere at five hundred ( bnt Mr. Hey wood, a Man- 
ehester bookseller, in a paper read before the literafy Clnb 
of that town, stated that the nnmber was seven hundred 
and fifty. 
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were fitngnnnt. In tlio towuF and villages of tlio 
Aouth meuV minds seenici] to lie filumbcringy until 
the puff of tlio ptenni*engino kIiouIiI Awnkea tlicm* 
ruliticsil opinions 8airc(*ly rxistetl. There was a 
gresit display of party feeling at elections, but the 
eolour of a nwctte, rather tlian dilTerenco of prin- 
ciples, distinguished one party from tho other. 
Men called themselves Hlues or Yellows, as tho 
case might be; and tho less they knew of tho 
principles which tho colours symbolized tho moro 
ready they were to fight for them. 

I remember being roused from sleep ono night, 
about fifty years ago, by the uproar created by the 
ceremony of ** chairing ** tho successful candidates, 
who, of course, were Tories ; for tho single Whig 
candidate was in those days n<*ar]y always defeated 
in Surr(*y. Getting out of my bed, and flattening 
my nose against tho window, I saw a long lino of 
carriages, escorted by a dense mob, hoarse with 
shouting, in fvhoeo midst floate<l, at intervals, yel- 
low flags and banners, their staves carried at every 
angle, and waving from side to side in a curiously 
serpentine manner, as their bearers descrilied a line 
of beauty along the muddy street. It was the era 
of tho agitation against the removal qf tho civil 
disabilities of persons of the Itomish communion, 
and every dead wall and 'boarding was scrawled 
with the motto, '' No Popery." 
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Bat, thoaf^h tliey fifrcw excited orcr the fortones 
of the Blues and the Yellown at election timesy the 
Croydonians of tlmt period did not ordinarily interest 
themselves much in the political quentions of the 
day. When the content at the hustings and the 
polling-booths had ended, as it usually did, in the 
return of a brace of Tory squires, they subsided 
into an apathy which had in it much of the selfish- 
ness evinced by a hx^l coal and potato dealer, who, 
being qnesti<med as to his political sympathies, 
re|)lied, '' I am for them that buy potiito(*s of me/' 
\ I believe tlmt the publication most read in tho 
town in those days was a scurrilous little sheet of 
tho Vanl Pnj class, issued by a printer named 
Tickle, whoso office was a miserable wooden house 
at the corner of j^f iddle Street and Bell Hill, since 
converted into a lodging-house for tramps. 

There was, however, a little knot of Radicals in 
the town, who, abused, ridiculed, pointed at, de* 
nounced as dangerous characters, as they were then, 
formed the nucleus of tho local Liberal party of the 
future. Tho most active members of this much- 
abused band were Charles Thompson, a clerk in the 
service of a brewer named Harman ; a journeyman 
tailor' named Washford, who was the pioneer of the 
mnch-needdd movement for reforming the manage* 
meat of the Whitgift charities ; and my father, who 
then carried on the business of a tailor in the High 
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Street. These men worked quietly, but with con- 
sidoniblo suceesv, for tlio di!«Heniin2ition of their 
principles; nnd the political ferinont of 1831, to 
which the French revoluti<in of the pn*eeding year 
contributeil in no suuill degree^ found » largo 
number of the w(»rking ela»Kt»M prepare<l to join in 
the ngitntion for ''the Hill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Hill,'' namely, the Iteforin Dili 
intnuluced that year by the adininintnition of which 
Karl Grey was the chief, and Karl (then lionl John) 
Hussell the leading exponent in the House of 
Commons. 

Like all masses of men who have just awakened 
to a dim consciousn(*ss of lh(*ir rights, but have not 
yet learned even the rudiments of pfilitics, the 
" great unwashed '' — their descendants will pardon 
a term borrowe<I from Cobbett — were prono to 
noise and violence; and, even if the Radicnh of 
the smaller towns, such as Cniydon, had not been, 
in that respect, far in the rear of Birmingham and 
Manchester, they could not l)o expected to prove 
nn exception to the rule. The rejection of tho 
Ucform Bill by tho Uouse of Lords excited them 
to such a degree of fury that, when tho Archbishop 
>f Canterbury, who had voted against the Bill, 
risited the town shortly afterwards for the purpose 
3f consecrating St. James's church, they received 
bim with bowling and hooting, mobbed him at the 
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church, and parauod him with reviling and menaces 
on hia departure. 

As I waa, at thai time, only in my tenth year, I 
can record of that perod« and the events of the 
few preceding years, only such imperfect rccol* 
lections as my memory retained in after-life. It 
was not until ten years hiter that I became con- 
nected with the Press, or with any political organi* 
cation; and I shall| therefore,, commence my 
recollections of the Socialist and Chartist move* 
ments of forty years ago with a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OWCNIAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 

FoKTY years a^ the minds of vast numbers of the 
thinking portion of the working classoM throughout 
the most highly*civilizcd countries (»r the world 
were filled with ideas of the p(»rfectibility of human 
imturo and the reconstruction of society upon tho 
iKisis of universal liberty, equality, and fniteniity. 
Kver toiling for a more substistonce — seeing every- 
where around them poverty, y\vo, and misery, in 
startling contrast with wealth and luxuiy, excluded 
from the rights of citizenship, smarting under tho 
inequalities and anomalies of tho laws enacted by 
tho representatives of a small minority of the people, 
without hope of relief from any action of tho 
governing classes — they embraced with ardour the 
theories of moral and social regeneration which ' 
were at that time in course of active promulgation, 
in England by Robert Owen, in France by Cabot, 
Prottdhon, and Constant, and the disdples of those 
elder revivers of the day-dreams of the lUuminatists, 
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St. Simon and Foaricr, in Germany by Weitling 
and Albrccht. 

I wan alioiit Rixtocn years of age, and knew 
nothing of the Owcninn ethics and social economy, 
when I was attracted to a gathering of Owen'rt 
South London dinciplea at the TivoH Gardens, a 
rcHpectably-cond acted place of recreation at Nor- 
wood, ]>nrt]y by curicwity as to what SocialiKts were 
like, and partly by the announcement of a brilliant 
display of fireworks. Tlie Socialists proved to be 
]x*rsons whoso appearance and manners did not 
render them in the slightest degree remarkable, 
and their founder a little, benevolent-looking, 
quiet-mannered gentleman in an ordinary suit of 
black. A short address was delivered by the 
philanthropist, and then dancing on the lawn com- 
menced, concluding when darkness began to settlo 
upon the pleasant scene, and gave the necessary 
background for the pyrotechnic display, the cul- 
minating effect of which was the motto, in letters 
of fire, '' Bach for all, and all for each.'' 

I had just been reading Colericlge's " lleligious 
Muijtings," and the brief address in which tho 
philosopber of New Lanark had set forth tho 
principles of his new constitution of society sent me 
to the poem again. The scheme of the philosopher 
aeemed to be the due response to the aspirations of 
the poet At that time, however, it interested me 
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cliiefly in its metaphysical aspect. It was not until 
after I harl read the grand and wondrous poems of 
i£helle7y two or thn*o years later, that my mind 
became im]>re88ed with the connexion between tho 
influence of circumstances in tlio formation of 
character and tho new organixation which Owen 
desired to give society. 

Socialism, as exixmnded by Owen, seemed to 
present a perfectly practicable solution of a problem 
which had been for some time working in my mind, 
namely, how the progn*ss of tho physical sciences 
aud mechanical arts could be made most conducive 
to tho hnppin(*ss and well-l>eing of tho people. 
Without the means to such end, and the knowledge 
to apply them, civilization would, it then seemed to 
me, be but the ri|K*ning of society into rottenness. 
This was clear to iny mind from what I knew of tho 
condition of the mnsses, and of the provalenoo of 
every form of social evil, which, towards 18-12, 
seemed to be approaching its climax. 

In those days no small amount of moral courage 
wfis required in the man who avowed himself ft 
Socialist. There were social difficulties of no mean 
order to be encountered by men above tho artisan 
grade who adopted the political creed embodied m 
the People's Charter. I was once refused as a 
tenant by a Tory landlord, solely on that ground ; 
and I believe that many persons of the middle 
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claBses had the samo opinion of a Chartist that 
Johnson had of a punster. But, if a Chartist was 
suspected of designs tending to the wholesale 
infraction of the eighth commandment, a SocialiMt 
was held in horror as certainly capable of violating 
the entire decalogue, I am not sure, even at this 
day, it is nnnecesmiry to assure the reader that 
Socialists of the Owenian school did not advocate 
either a plurality of wives or the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes, and were not all atheists ; 
for, forty years ago, the most erroneous ideas 
prevailed with regard to these points, owing to 
the falsehoofis and misrepresentations with which 
the press and the pulpit then teemed; and since 
Owen's death, or rather since the collapse of the 
Hampshire experiment, the philosopher and his 
teadiings have been forgotten. 

Undoubtedly there were some ardent disciples ot 
Owen who would fain have anticipatetl the legisla- 
ture by constructing a new code of marriage and 
divorce for themselves. I remember receiving a 
letter from the late James Napier Bailey, a well- 
known Socialist lecturer of that day, in reference to 
a communitive project presently to be mentioned, 
in which one of the questions asked was : ^ What 
arrangements do you propose with regard to mar- 
riage T ** But all that was contended for by Owen 
was a law of divorce, and a tribunal for its adminis- 
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t ration tbat would l>e accossiblo to all claAtics of the 
comtnunity. Tliat such a law and such a tribunal 
wa8 needed in the interests of morality and Hoctal 
order was known to every one who was aware of tho 
Hin and miKery en^udercd by tho le^l indisKolu* 
bility of marringe, e}«]Kcially amongst tho working 
clAJ^ses ; and it was not contended, even by those 
who were opposed to the principle of dissolubility, 
that tho power of obtaining a divorce should depend 
u|)on the ability of tho wronged individual to expend 
from 500/. to 1000/., which was tho cost of a private 
Act, then tho only means by which a divorce wan 
obtainable. 

Parliament has since conceded, in principle at 
least, all that Owen ever demanded, and for his 
advocacy of which ho was denounced by the hite 
Bishop of Exeter, in his pbice in tho House of Lords, 
and by tho then Bishop of Norwich, and many of 
the clergy, from their pulpits, as the promulgator 
of the detestable System of promiscuous intercourse. 
There is not one line of Owen's works which affords 
the slightest foundation for this charge, which his 
clerical calumniators would have known to bo false 
if they had been half as earnest in endeavouring to 
ascertain tho truth as they were kouIous in striving 
to blacken the philanthropist's reputation. 

There was just as little ground for branding the 
Socialists as a body with the stigma of atheism* 

G 
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So comploicly wm perfect froodom of religion iden- 
tified with the syBtem propounded by Owen that 
Kcvoml of the residents at Harmony Uall were 
regular worshipi)cni at the neighbouriug parish 
chnrch ; and the f^vemess of the infant school of 
that community was a member of the Society of 
Friends. But nothing was too bad to Iw believed 
of Owen and his disciples ; and so eager were the 
newspaper editors who desired to bo regarded as 
snpporters of n^ligioni moralityi and social order to 
circulate rumours tending to discredit Socialism and 
its founderi tlmt a false and libellous paragraph, 
which appeared in a periodical publication entitled, 
The Aniidoie to Socialinm and InfiJelily^ edited by a 
person named Brindley, was copied, without inquiry, 
into almost every news|mper in the three kingdoms. 
It stated that the operations in Hampshire had been 
suspended, and that Owen had fled from Harmony 
Hall, talcing with him 15,000/., which he had 
obtained by false representations from two elderly 
spinsters. The whole story was a malicious inven- 
tion, which the libellers were made to retract by 
threats of legal proc e edings. Harmony Hall was 
then rapidly approaching completion, and Owen had 
just gone to reside there, having previously lived in 
London. • 
(jrreat was the outcry raised when Lord Melbourne 
Owen to the Queen, and the venerable 
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pbilanthropist pliiccd in Uio sovereign's linndn u 
copy of bis "Book of tho New Moral WorW." 
Who can toll the extent to which tliat uniii arnintcnl 
clamour influenced tho minds of thoso who believed 
tho mininter j^uilty of tho deviation from virtue 
attributed to him by the promoters of tho action in 
which Grautloy Norton wsis tho plaintiff. Probably 
there were many thouMind^ of pcrHons who con* 
6cientiouHly believed Socialism to bo what it was 
proclaimed in tho presn and tho pulpit , a systi^m 
behind which all took refu^ who wished to csist off' 
tho reMtniints of society, and mako fn*o with their 
neighbours' wives and chattels. Few persons who 
were not Socialists read tho Hew Moral World, and 
there was no corrective^ therefore, to the falsehoods 
and misrepresentations which worn sown broadcast 
by the press. 

Does the reader remember tho eourso ndoptod by 
the conductors yf a ccrtsiin exponent of middlo-class 
Radicalism, then botisting tho largest circulation 
among all tho weekly newspapers, to create a 
** public opinion " hostile to the Poor I^aw Amend- 
ment Act? If not, a fow words will explain it. . 
There appeared, every week, a column headeil 
" Horrors of the New Poor Law,'' and under .this 

head were collected all the cases of suicide, infanti- 

« 

cide, and death from privation, which had occurrod 
during the week. Very similar to this was the- 
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coiirae puraaed by that and other newspapers in 
dealing with Socialism. It was a very common 
device for complainants and witnesses to say of a 
person charged with larceny, wife desertion, or 
almost any other offence, *' Ho is a Socialist;'' and 
reports of all such cases had the side-head, *' Effect 
of Owen ism/' while tho term ** Socialist Msirriage" 
was commonly applied to connexions unsanctioned 
by law and religion. 

The press took no notice of Socialism so long as 

there was no opportunity of vilifying its professors, 

therein acting in the same manner as then and 

subsequently with regard to the Chartist movement. 

So far as any information could have been gleaned 

from any newspaper, the Harmony Hall experiment 

could not have been supposed to be in progress. A 

signi6cant contrast to this silence was afforded by the 

alacrity with which, when the building operations 

were partially suspended, for want of funds, in the 

summer of 1 8*1^2, almost the entire metropolitan and 

provincial prdss, without distinction of party, copied 

the false statement of an evening journal, that the 

Socialist establishment in Hampshire was finally 

broken up, after an expenditure of 37,000/., that 

the workmen were ail discharged, and that Owen had 

left the place. This was not enough to satisfy the 

self-constituted guardians of moral and social order, 

and hence the calumniea of Brindley. 
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All this clamour was ezcitod by an eudcavour to 
improve the moral and material condition of the 
people by the application of the co-operative prin- 
ciple to the erection of dwellingsi in which all the 
Hocisil and domcfltic arrangv^mentfl, aided by all the 
n^ources of acienco and art, should be directed to 
that end. Owen contended that the character of 
each individual is formed by the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded, and that therefore the 
proviHion of the best conditions was the necessary 
prelude to the fonnatiou of the best typo of charac- 
ter. Actuated himself by the purest philanthropy, 
he thoup^ht that he had only to show what he desig- 
luited the ratiotml system of society in actual and 
successful opemtion to inspire all the statesmen of 
the civilized world to adopt it, and to enlist in' its 
favour the governing classes everywhere. To that 
end he sacrificed a largo pri^nte fortune, and 
devoted the best portion of a long and nseful 
life, reaping in return only calumny and disap- 
pointment. 

The Hampshire experiment interested me very 
much. The communitive life seemed to me the 
perfection of political, social, and domestic economy, 
and to present equally the best conditions for a truly 
Christian life, and the realisation of that state of 
which so many sages and poets have dreamed in all 
ages, in which sin and sorrow should be no more. 
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ignorance and want be unknown. I longed for 
association with kindred spirits in commnnitj, cor- 
responded with Owen and others, sought admission 
to Harmony •Ilall ; bot it was not to be. There 
were thousands of others as eager as myself to 
make trial of the communitive life as presented 
in Owen's system, and whose claims had precedence 
of mine. The experiment CTcntually collapsed— 
not, I believe, through defects inherent in the 
system, but owing to the difficulty which those 
who attempted to reduce it to practice experienced 
in adapting themselves to its requirements. Upon 
this point I shall have a few observations to make 
in relation to some similar experiments upon a 
smaller scale. 

Forty years have elapsed since that time. The 
Bational Society has long ceased to exist; its 
founder has passed away from this world, and expe- 
rienced, I trust, that ** beautiful surprise '' which a 
Christian lady of considerable literary attainments 
anticipated for Harriet Martineau; the system 
which he advocated has no longer an exponent, 
either in the press or in the lecture-hall. Yet, in 
practice, and without the name, Socialism flourishes 
mora widely and strongly than ever. Though we 
V never hear of It, the results of its teaching are 
everywhere around us, and its fundamental tenet, 
''maa ia the creature of circumstances,'' may be 
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*ogiiiscd in all tbc legislation of the last qtuuicr ' 

\{ a century. This stato of things is the more 

vmarkablo from the fact that it has been brought 

'about without any consciousness on the part of those 

I who have created it that they were acting upon the 

/'principles which called forth such furious hostility 

forty years ago« 

The affiliation of the co-operative factories and 
workshops of Lancashire and Yorkshire is indis- 
putable; but no one suspects of Socialism the 
promoters of public baths and wash-houses, improved 
dwellings for the working classes, reformatory and 
iudustrial schools for juvenile ofTouders, district and 
separate schools for the children of paupers. Lord 
Shaftesbury, the denouncer of Owen in 1840, ^is 
one of the most active and influential promoters of 
these ameliorations; and assuredly his lordship is' 
no Socialist, Owenian^ or of any school. A little 
consideration must satisfy every impartial mind, 
however, that the institutions mentioned have 
sprung directly from the conviction that man if the 
creature of circumstances, and that by them his 
character is formed. 

So numerous have been the reforms of this kind 
daring the last twenty or thirty years, that they « 
can be ascribed only to the gradual awakening of 
society to the conviction that there was 'much more 
in Socialism than its critics were willing to acknow* 
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ledge while its advocncy was Msodated in the 
public mind with atheism and immorality. Repu* 
diating it as a system, social reformers have availed 
of its teachings, and sought to improre the minds 
and morals of their fdlow-creatores by ameliorating 
the conditions amidst which they are phiccd. But, 
as none of these reforms have been effected by 
Owen and his disciples, the connexion between the 
thought and the work has escaped recognition by 
society. 

In one solitary instance alone has Robert Owen 
been publicly acknowledged by a person not hold- 
ing his views as the originator of any one of the 
many reforms which he indicated or inaugurated. 
About twenty years ago, when a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords on behalf of a gentle- 
man named Wilderspin, on the ground that he was 
the founder of infant schools. Lord Brougham rose 
to correct the statement, informing the House that 
the first infant school was devised and established 
by Robert Owen for the children of the workers 
employed in bis extensive cotton«spinning establish- 
ment at New Lanark. 

But, whether the obligations of society to Owen 
are acknowledged or not, the fact remains that 
statesmen have been acting for more than a quarter 
of a century upon the fundamental tenet of 
Socialism^ and drawing, in all their plans for the 
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amelioration of the condition of the people, upon 
the foreahadowings of one whom they formerly 
regarded as »n impracticable ideologist or a dan- 
gerous anarchist. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THB ANTI-COBN-LAW LBAOUB AXD THB CHARTISTS. 

It was whtlo working in a printing oflSce in 
Croydon, and with ideas of tho reconstruction of 
society and the porfectionation of human nature 
working in my mind, that I met, for the first time, 
two men, each remarkable in his way, though one 
nerer emerged from the obscurity of his humble 
position as a shoemaker, and the other set his mark 
upon the age, and died with the reputation of a 
statesman. 

In tho autumn of 1842» a period of serious com- 
mercial depression and of severe distress amongst 
the working classes, the late Bichard Cobden made 
a tour through the agricultnral districts, accom* 
panied by Thompson, Yilliers, and other notabilities 
of the Anti-Com-Law League, for the purpose of 
converting the fitrmers to his views of the policy of 
free-trade in com. In carrying out this purpose he 
was met by the difficulty that the farmers could be 
addressed only in the market towns, and that the 
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urban working classes were, as a rule, opposed to 
the aims of the Longue. TbougU none Iiad better 
reiiMons for desiring cheap bread than the artisan 
nnd the hibourer, there was a wide-ypread impixm- 
FJon tliiit low quotations on the Corn Exchange 
meant low rates in the labour market ; while among 
I lie Chartists the view taken of the free-trade more* 
inent was, that the agitation required for the attain* 
inont of free-trade in corn would suiBce for the suc- 
cess o( the movement for parliamentary ri'form, 
which would then enable them to obtain the repeal 
of the Com Laws, the enactment of the Ten Hours 
Bill, and every other measure requisite for their 
well-being, without the agitation that would other- 
nrise be the necessary preliminary to every reform in 
which they were interasted. 

lliero was sound sense in this view, but it did not 
move the Leaguers, who were interested in only one 
Df the many ameliorations desired by the masses* 
\a a consequence of its adoption by the industrial 
classes, however, the Leaguers were opposed at 
several of the towns which they vis>ited with a rosolu* 
tion, moved and seconded by working men, affirming 
the repeal of the Corn Laws to be a reform which 
could easily be obtained when the majority of the 
people possessed the franchise, and the free*trade ^ 
movement to be one which should, therefore, be sub* 
ordinated to the agitation for parliamentary reform. 
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Croydon ezhibiiod at this time evidence of social 
progress and intellectual vitality which had not been 
▼Jsible twenty years before. Since the railway had 
been made, so far from being ruincdi it had grown 
rapidly in every direction, and mental progress had 
advanced in the same ratio as commercial activity. 
Tliere was a flourishing Literary Institution, a Book 
Club, and other indications of more active intellectual 
life than had characterised the inhabitants in the 
days of oil lamps, stage coaches, and rampant 
Toryism. Newspapers were found in every place of 
public resort, and there was a large and increasing 
demand for the numerous low-priced publications 
which had sprung into existence during tlie last ten 
years. 

The Radical party was represented by a branch 
of the National Charter Association, an organisation 
which had been in existence about five years. The 
members enrolled in Croydon^^were not very 
numerous, but they were thoroughly imbued with 
democratic ideas, and active and earnest in their 
dissemination. The men who openly and actively 
take part in any political movement are always a few 
compared with those who hold the same views, but 
do not declare themselves: and Radicalism had 
progressed in the town in the ratio of the intellectual 
progress which had been achieved in the ten years 
preceding Cobden's visit. 
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The gathering on the open ^pfice behind the Corn 
Market on that occasion was the first demonstrntion 
of the kind at which I assisted. It was market- 
d«ij| and I found the broad area dotted with groups 
of farmers of various grades^ from the holder of a 
thousand acres down to the brown -faced men in 
gal>crdines who brought poultry, butter, and eggs 
to the market. The shopkeepers of the town were 
too busily employed behind their counters to attend 
the meeting, and the hour being an inconvenient 
one for the working classes, not then lilwrated by 
the early closing movement, the townsmen were 
represented chiefly by the few artisans who either 
kul nothing to do, or deemed it their duty to lose 
half a day's earuings for the sake of supporting 
their principles. 

The Leaguers had just ascended the waggon 
which bod been drawn up against a com warehouse 
to serve as a platform, when the dark clouds which 
had lowered ominously since noon began to dis* 
charge their aqueous contents, and umbrellas went 
up like a sudden growth of gigantic mushrooms, as 
well on the waggon as over the heads of the crowd 
below. A consultation seemed to be held by the 
Leaguers as to the course to be pursued under these 
adverse conditions ; but there were no symptoms of 
retreat on the part of the crowd, and the indecision 
was ended by General Thompson stepping forward, 
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and saying, as be extended one hand iowanis tho 
throng below, " If it doesn't rain there, it doesn't 
rain here." Lond applause greeted the remark, and 
the proceedings were comnienced* 

Cobden's address was listened to with great 
attention, and though there were some expressions 
of dissent when ho had concluded, applause greatly 
predominated. When the resolution in favour of 
f^;ee*trade had been mored and seconded, the 
waggon was mounted by a man with a black linen 
apron twisted round his waist, and another wearing 
a fustian jacket and corduroy trousers. 

'' Name I '' cried seTcral voices in the throng, on 
its becoming evident that the man with tho black 
apron intended to address tho meeting. 

** Blackaby t James Bkckaby I '' was called out in 
stentorian tones by the man in the fustian jacket, 
who, as I learned from a mechanic standing near 
me, was a sawyer named Hodges, the secretary of 
the local branch of the Chartist organization. 

Whether Jem Bhickaby,as I heard him familiarly 
called by a knot of working men near the waggon, 
was a good orator or an indifferent one I am unable 
to say. I have heard many terribly eloquent 
orations from working men, and listered to many 
very poor speeches in the House of Commons. I 
am bound to record that the man with the black 
^nron made a fair start» bat be had not delivered 
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Limscif of moro thiin a dozen lines when Cobden 
iuterruptcd him with a petalant assertion that ** this 
man/' who had ''put an apron on that he might 
look like a working man/' was a hired agitator, who 
had followed him all through the country for the 
purpose of disturbiug the meetings which he 
addressed. 

"No, no! We know him/* was shouted from 
below ; and the man with the black apron raised his 
voice, protesting that ho had not slept a night out 
of the town during the last two years, and denouncing 
the interruption as illiberal and unfair. 

Cobden persisted in his statement, however, 
asserting that he had seen *'the man" at every 
meeting he had addressed, always with the black 
apron round his waist, and always with an amend- 
mcnt in favour of the famous ** six points/' In this 
he was certainly mistaken ; and it is to bo regretted, 
for his fame's sake, that he should have persisted in 
an assertion which, if it had concerned an individual 
in his own sphere, he would either not have made, 
or have retracted on its inaccuracy being affirmed 
by those present. His persistence had the desired 
effect. Blackaby was known only to a few of the 
crowd around the waggon, and the representatives 
of the agricultural interest, whatever they may have 
thought of free trade, were not disposed ta support 
a Chartist— a designation which in those days was 
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regarded by tbe middle ciassefi as a Bynonym for 
anarchist. The ktter had so much the advantage 
of numbers over those who supported him that 
Blackaby was soon oyerpowered by clamour, and, 
after a vain endeavour to obtain a hearing, he con- 
tented himself with reading his amendment. It was 
seconded by the sawyer, but, on being put to the 
meeting, was supported only by the knot of working 
men near the waggon. 

The rain abated during the uproar, and before 
sunset it had ceased. I was passing, in the even- 
ing, a beerhouse in the outskirts of the town, when 
I heard one of a group of mechanics, who were 
smoking their pipes at the door, inform his com- 
panions that Jem Blackaby was in the parlour. 
The movement that was made in the direction indi- 
cated convinced me that Jem was a local celebrity 
in his own sphere, and I followed the men into an 
apartment filled with a blue base of tobacco smoke, 
through which I recognised the man of the black 
apron. Having got through the arguments which 
he had not been allowed to advance at the meeting, 
he was now engaged in an animated discussion on 
the merits of the system of society propounded by 
Robert Owen. 

Seated opposite to him, I was able to observe 
Blackaby with more attention than I had bestowed 
upon him ia the afternoon. He was a spare man, 
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about tlie middle height, with a slight stoop at the 
shoulders, contracted probably by conytantly bend- 
ing over his work of boot*nriaking, which might also 
be chargeable with a marked narrowness of the 
chest. His face was one of those strongly-marked 
countenances which, once seen, are never forgotten. 
He was very far from being even ordinarily good- 
I(K)king, and yet both his aspi*ct and his manners 
%vere prepossesning. Ditrk haii^— the habit of which 
" shocky " describes more accurately than " curly" — 
hung in clf-Iiko locks about a furrowed fureheud, the 
height and breadth of which did not exceed the 
urernge, though the facial angle was almost perfect. 
IWncath his dusky locks, which ho often put back 
with his hand while speaking, shono a pair of fine 
(lark eyes, full of expression, and constituting the 
sole redeeming feature of a sallow countenance, 
thickly pitted with .the traces of small-pox, and 
uItno«it deistitute of whiskers. 

Taking part in the discussion myself, I soon dis« 
covered that ho was very fairly acquainted with 
Owen's system, which ho debated, from his own 
point of view, with raro impartiality, and with a 
fluency of expression, a command of language, and 
a degree of argumentative ability, not often met 
with even amongst those who have enjoyed the 
highest educational advantages. We becmio ac* 
quainted that evening, and, in the coarse of many 

p 
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subscqaent years, I passod many an agrccablo bilf* 
hoar in the shoemaker's garret, talking by turns of 
politics and poetry. Ho might have been the proto- 
type of Alton Locke, for he was a poet as well as a 
politician, and I shall hare something to say con- 
cerning his poetical productions in another chapter. 
His poetical proclivities came ont one day through 
a diversion which he made from a conversation on 
the land question by observing that his pronuncia- 
tion of the word '' contrary '' differed from mine, 
and asking me, with the air of a man desirous of 
learning, whether there was any other authority 
than custom for making it short, with the accent on 
r the first syllable. He reminded me that both Shako- 
I spearo and Milton made it long, with the emphasis 
on the second syllable, and quoted passages from 
** Henry IV/' and " Samson Agonistes '' in illustra- 
tion.* 

I 'thought of Bloomfield and Gifford, and won- 
dered whether I had found another budding poet in 
a son of Crispin. Remarking that his occupation 
must bo favourable to mental cultivation, I men- 
tioned the Suffolk tailor's son and the Cornish cabin- 
boy— examples which elicited the confession that he 
also had, in bis leisure, cultivated the acquaintance of 
the Muses, though he did not anticipate that his 
name would ever be inscribed on the muster-roll of 
fame. He had never, he said, had an opinion of 
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Anything that he hod written that would hare war- 
runtcd an endesivour to obtain publicity for it, but 
lie would be glad to hear my opinion. IIo then 
produced some Htanzas, written upon a fihcct of 
foolscap^ which, though they could 8carc(*ly have 
been put in conipctiti(»n with the poems of the lietter 
known bards who have combined the making of 
verses with the making of bootM, had the true ring 
in th(*m,iiud a hundred yearn previously might have 
oiusihI the author'tt name to bo inscribed amongst 
liritish poctrt. But poems and essays which sufficed 
to make their authors' fame in tho last century are 
now so numerous that they are read only to be 
forgotten, 

Tlie circumstances under which I first met 
Blnckaby — tho antngonism of the wealthy Ixniguer 
and the poor Chartist, tho successful endeavour of 
one of the privilrgevl onler to prevent ouo of the 
unenfranchised from obtaining a hearing— were a 
fitting prelude to tho unfortunate strike and out- 
brenk of 1842, which followed close upon the inci- 
dent I have related. Through(»ut the autumn, mills 
were closeil, mines empty, furnaces blown out. 
Hungry men paced in thousands through the streets 
of the manufacturing towns of tho midland and 
northern counties, and congregated by torchlight 
on the dusky moors in their vicinity, to lisfen to 
the exciting harangues of their leaders, who told 
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tbetn, in stern languAgCi of their wrongs. Blood 
was shed and property destroyed in several of the 
manufiicturing towns of tbo north. TIio Guards 
were sent down from London to suppress a move- 
ment that secmod to threaten a revolution ; but the 
crowds that attended them, lK>th on their departure 
and their arrival, testified plainly that their sym- 
pathies were with the insurgents. 

The letters of the late Sir Charles Napier, who 
commanded in the Midland Military District, have 
sinco revealed how critical was tlie situation and how 
great the embarrassment of the Government There 
was the greatest dread that such a conspiracy might 
exist as burst harmlessly in the autumn of 1839 ; 
and while every magnate who knew himself to be 
nnpopular besieged tbo Home Office with applica- 
tions for military protection, a threatening demon- 
stration in one place, an attack on a mill at another, 
an incendiary fire at a third, harassed the authorities, 
who knew not where the dreaded blow might be 
struck, nor how to distribute their forces to meet it. 
Though the Chartists did not suggest the suspen- 
sion of labour that, beginning at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, spread all through the manufacturing districts, 
their movement acquired from it a considerable 
impetus, the trades tinion delegates assembled in 
. conference at Manchester having adopted, by a large 
. myority^ a resolution approving ** the extension and 
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continaancc of tbo present fttru^glc until the People's 
Charter becomes a legislative enactment,^' and pledg* 
ing tliemselvcs to give, on their return to their 
rospcctivo localities, "a proper diroction to tho 
people's efforts.'' Tiie Government were therefore 
not without grounds for tiieir fear of a dangerous 
and wide-spread revolt. 

Though the rural districts exhibited none of the 
excitement so strongly displayed in tho midland and 
northern counties, the authorities were on tho alert 
wherever tho Chartist organization had been intro* 
duccd, not knowing how far tho danger manifested 
elsewhere might havo extended. Was it not at tbo 
little town of Newport, in Monmouthshire, that tho 
conspirators of 18*30 fired tho train that was in« 
tended to produce a revolutionary explosion at Bir- 
mingham, the reverberations of which should bo 
felt thro.ughout tho kingdom ? 

In Croydon this watchful and expectant attitude 
of tho authorities had some ludicrous results. In 
consequence of a Chartist meeting in the Old Town' 
having been announced by a bill headed '' Men of 
Croydon ! are the working classes to be goaded . 
into rebellion before their grievances are redressed T " 
the police were instructed to keep a sharp look-out 
for seditions or inflammatory bills. Some laughter ^ 
was one day created by a short-sighted constable 
rushing across the High Street to read an announoQ^ ' 
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meni which ho fancied was headed ** Chartists ! 
read, paose, and consider I ** Tho bill really an- 
nounced a gathering of ''teetotallers/', and the 
constabio had read CharlUU for ChrMitinM, 

When tho fears of tho authorities were approach- 
ing the climax, tho inspector of police was led to 
belicTC, " from information he had received/' that a 
case of muskets had been brought into the town by 
one of the local carrierSi and deposited in tho houso 
of a gunmaker in the High Street, to be used in a 
revolutionary outbreak. Inquiries made of the car- 
rier elicited information which seemed to confirm 
the inspector's secret intelligence. The polico there* 
upon made an irruption into the suspected premises, 
and there found the case, but not tho muskets. 
Tho contents of the case were fowling-guns, which 
had been sent to be repaired, and concerning tho 
ownership of which satisfactory information was 
given by the consignee. 

I did not at that time connect myself with the 
Chartist organization. Tlie poetry of Coleridge and 
Shelley was stirring within me, and making me ''a 
Chartist, and something more," as the advanced 
reformers of that day were wont to describe them- 
selves; but as yet I, with many more, occupied 
towards Chartism the j>osition which the professors 
I of that political creed held towards the Com Law 
I repealers. We believed the demand for the Charter 
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to bo a just ooCi but tbe goal of our aftpiratious was 
far beyond it^ and we were unwilling to waste our 
strength in agitating for anything less than the 
reconstruction of tbe entire fabric of society. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB CONCOKDIUM. 



TnB Socialist movement gathered new strength from 
the misery and despair which prompted and followed 
the strikes and tumnlts of 1842, which seemed a 
i ^ conclnsive demonstration of the irrationality of the 

j ' ^ competitive system. Advances upon tho line of 

\ '" march indicated by Owen were made by seceders 

from political and religions bodies which opposed 

Socialism. Chartists who held republican views as 

to the future of government separated from the 

I main body, whoso aims were strictly constitutional, 

I and, under the name of Charter-Socialists, advocated 

i a model republic on the basis of the People's Charter 

and Socialist institutions. Earnest Christians— who 

saw in the establishment of such institutions the 

; fulfilment of Hebrew prophecies, and the realisation 

of the Gospel proclaimed by Jesus in the synagogue 

at.Nasareth, yet shntfik from enlisting under the 

banner of an avowed materialist, as Owen then was— 

! organiied themselves as Christian Socialists, declare 
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ing their convictioD that the communitive system of 
society was the only banis on which the precepts of 
the Gospel were practicable. 

Here and there individuals combined the ad- 
Tocacy of communitive institutions with some 
crotchet of their own, and gathered around them 
a few disciples— repelled from Owouism by Uio 
materialistic teachings of its founder and most of 
those who followed him, or impatient of tho slow 
progress which, to their sanguine minds, it seemed 
to be making in the direction of practical operations. 
One of thcMO movements originated, in 1 812, with 
the disciples of James Pierrepont Greaves, a psycho- 
logical mystic, who died at Uam, near Richmond, in 
the early part of. that year, when his mantle was 
held to have fallen upon William Oldham, a neigh- 
bour and follower. 

The experiment, which was commenced at Alcott 
Uouse, on the verge of Ham Common, shortly after- 
wards, was conducted on principles materially diffe- 
rent to those which were being worked out at Har- 
mony Hall, with the exception that both were under 
that hele^noir of the Charter- Socialists, the paternal 
system of government. Greaves and his disciples 
maintained, in diametrical opposition to Owen's 
views, that the existing generation could not be 
perfected, or even appreciably improved, sinob no 
amount of education or moral tndning, or any other 
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external eondition, coald repair the defects of birtlk 
The regeneration of society could, in their view, be 
brought about only iudividnallyi not by acting on 
masses; and the process must be internal, not 
external— thus rerersing the formula of Owen. 
Holding this view as a fundamental tenet of their 
faith, they adopted the communitive system only as 
a means of attracting men and women of loveful 
natures and cultivated minds, in order that by and 
through them the mass of society might lie leavened, 
and a new moral world evoked out of the chaos of 
old and cfTt'te institutions. 

To this little group of eaniest workers for the 
regeneration of society my mind turned when I 
found the doors of Harmony Hall practically closed 
against me. I opened a correspondence with the 
Pater, as William Oldham was styled by the brother- 
hood, and received an invitation to dine at the 
Conoordium, and confer with him as to the harmony 
of our views and the practicability of realising my 
wishes, while obtaining a glimpse of the life which 
the Concordists were living. To this invitation 
were appended the following observations, called 
forth by my having intimated that I contemplated 
entering the marriage state, which I did about 
eight months afterwards :— 

^'Yon are not sufficiently aoquidnted with our 
habits, diet, &a> to act in so important a matter 
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withoat previous knowlodgo of all tilings iviliitive to 
A rcsicleucc in tlio Conconlium. It will be well, iS 
you think any further of it, to cotno and talk over 
the matter, jHirticularly am you havo thought of 
another Btill more imi^ortant step, which will involve 
nil that roneems your future progress and dentiny. 
This step I hope you will defer taking, for tho 
present at least. If you wish well to the fomalo 
portion, or to tho wholo family of man, yon will 
pause before you entangle yourself in this oppressive 
net, this dangerous, delusive, lustful engagement. 
If you favour us with a call, wo will talk the matter 
over, and see if we cannot come to some clear idea 
of its real character. 

''You are some years too young for snch an 
engagement, and the young woman too old for 
your age;' but this is not of so serious a naturo 
as the unrighteous connexion itself. A pretended 
union, or a supposed union, sanctioned by the 
corrupt law of the land, is a complete delusion, only 
to be deeply regretted in long tedious years of 
repentance, when the consequences press heavily 
upon mind and body, upon pocket and children, 
upon wife and bnsliand ; wben sickness and disease 
are multiplied by three, perhaps by ten, and 

' I was then within two months of completing my twenty- 
•eoond year, and the diiferenoe between our ages was' just 
nine months, the lady being the elder* 
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poverty iind distross fill up the bitter cup of remorse 
juid dismajr. The hoax which the priest palms 
upon the deluded pair is found oat but too latei 
when behold I the married couple find thejr have 
been decoyed into a j)it of misery, out of which 
nothing but death can deliver them. They then 
awake from the dream of ease and happiness, and 
look around in vain for deliverance ; whilst nothing 
but pain, crying, ugliness, filth, and discontent 
respond to their call. 

** Fearful as this may appear to your vivid fancy, 
it is not nearly so appalling as the consequences of 
early marriages generally. But enough for the 
present. Let me see you, when we can take a view 
of the best side of the question. I should not 
object at all to your bringing your betrothed friend 
with you, and helping you to live a happy, affec- 
tionate, wise, and useful life in the .Concordium, 
apart from all that disgraces and disgusts the 
virtuous and the good. 

'' By word of mouth we can enter more minutely 
and clearly into the subject, whilst by writing we 
cannot explain it at all oorrectly* and therefore are 
very liable to misunderstand each other.'' 

Undeterred by this extraordinary epistle, and 
wishful to learn more*bf the singular community 
from whose chief it emanated, I steamed up the 
Thames to Kichmond on a bright September 
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morningi and thence had a delightful walk to Ham 
Common. Arrived at the Concordiuniy I was 
received by a young man, clad in a cliocolatc- 
coloured blouse^ and diftplaying a profusion of hair 
and beard, the former parted in feminine fashion-^ 
two characteriHtics which I found to bo common to 
all the brotherhood. By him I was introduced to 
the Pater, a little elderly man, of ascetic aspect; 
and then, as dinner was already on the table, sat 
down to a repast, not exactly of-^ 

^ An OTcrflowiti^ utore 
Of pomein^nateM and citronii, fuireiii fruit, 
Meloufl, and daten, and tigit and many a root 
Sweet and sustaining ;*' 

but of rice, sngo, and raisin puddings, potatoes, 
carrots, and tumips-^raw as well as cooked, the 
Concordists not only being strict vegetarians and 
water-drinker^ but believing that the process of 
cooking deprived fruits and vegetables of the 
otherialising properties which they attributed to 
them, in accordance with an idea which may bo 
found in Shelley's '' Revolt of Islam,'' in the de« 
scription of the feast of the liberated nations. 

After dinner I had some conversation with Oldham 
on the points of difference between the Conoordist 
system and that of Owen. These I found to be 
greater than I had been aware of, or was prepared 
fon I was disconcerted by the discovery that 
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celibficj was recommondcd until tho natare of ibo 

I individual had become regenerated; and marriage 

I was tben to be placed under restrictions similar to 

t those which prevailed among the Rappists of New 

Harmony, in the United States. Self*deuial and 
asceticism were enjoined, as a means of rehabilitating 
tho fallen nature of man ; and the use of animal food 
was regarded with as much horror as by the 
votaries of Brahma. 

"Would you kill? Would yon shed blood ?*' 

Oldham asked, on my expressing dissent from his 

extreme vc^getariauism, which extended even to tho 

exclusion from the table of butter, milk, and eggs. 

I felt that I was not sufficiently etherialised for 

«% *' fraternisation with tho Concordist brotherhood ; so, 

after hearing an afternoon lecture from William 
Galpin, who had recently seceded from the Rational 
Society, and having a walk in tho garden with 
Colin Mumy Campbell, the young man by whom I 
1i had been received, I took my leavo of them. 

^ I With Campbell I maintained for some time an 

epistolary discussion on marriage, vegetarianism, 
} 4 and other essentials of the Concordist philosophy ; 

j - but our coilpespondenoe resulted in the conversion 

of neither. Winter proved, however, that the 
regimen of tho Concordium was not adapted to 
eztra*tropical regions. The Ham Common com- 
manitarians found raw carrots and cold water 
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uncndnrablo when tlio snow lay thick upon the 
ground, nnd the thermometer was below zero. 
Most of them returned to the outer world. 

" Our family is gettiui; rather small/' Campbell 
wrote to me in November* ''This is not to bo 
wondered at, considering the strict discipltuo of tho 
place, and tho unfit rnco of men to l>ecomo so good 
as to all at once take to such a lino of action. 
Tlien agsiin wo have not sto])ped short of this, that, 
or any kind of food, but are trying every kind that 
can simplify our living. Uncooked wo shall, I 
tliink, soon arrive at. I wish yon to miirk the 
progi*e8S we are making. Every step towards 
simplicity is good, and has Divine sanction.'' 

Tho simplicity to which he referrcd had at tluit 
time become a mania with some of the sections into 
which tho regenerators of society wcro divided. 
Ualpin and some others, who had locatc^d themselves 
on one of tho five farms comprised in tho llarmony 
estate, on the sale of that property, not only adopted 
tho vegetarian and water-drinking system, but also 
abandoned tho use of shoes and stockings; and I 
believe thero wcra somo M'bo would have revived 
tho nudity of the Adamites of tho middle ages, if 
they could have done so without bringing them* 
selves under tho lash of tho law. 

Campbell left the Concordium soon after writing 
tho letter just quoted, and located himself in 
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lioncloiiy whence be wrote me a long letter, the fol- 
lowing passnge of which shows that his mind was in a 
Tcry unsettled state upon more matters than one :— 

** U was the fortune of war I Yes, the war of the 
mind. I cannot call it peace. If I did, I should 
lead yon astray. From tho facts of tho case, many 
were the thoughts, and hard was tho struggle, that 
did for some time sway my mind previous to my 
coming to tho determination I have ; and now it is 
only half come to. The peaceful homo among those 
who rcfilly love you I And then the thought of com- 
ing to the old work, for little system — grumbling and 
fretting tho year round. Tlie thought of remaining 
in this stjite! yea, the thought is distraction! the fact 
damnation, to all that can be called noble, loveful, 
and free I However, the change has been made, for 
better or for worse. 

*' You, my brother, may think this change hasty, 
and without thought for the future. Not so; 
although my mind is not yet settled upon any 
immediate step, yet I think to remain in town a 
short time. Then, no doubt, I shall let you know 
what my thoughts are upon future operations. 
Believe roe, this old state will not do long for me, 
and I must change. This in many things is not at 
all unlikely, yet in such as this it is not so likely. 
It is not the thought of a day, but the quiet thought 
of 
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** There nro few at ike Concordiam at this time. 
It is expected that with the flowers the number will 
increase. This is the hope with the Pater/' 

Few of the commoners did return with the 
flowers. Some of them subsequently cmignitod to 
Vene7.u(fla, under the auspices of the Tropical 
Kmigration Society, llio Venezuelan Government 
was at that time oiTering free grants of land, and 
tiie society named was formed for the purpose of 
colonizing a certain tract on tho co-operative 
system, for tho development of which such grants 
were thought to afford peculiar facilities, llie 
society had for its organ a small publication called 
tho Rutliig Sun, which advocated vegetarianism and 
tho communitivo life, both of which advances were 
deemed by tho editor and his friends to bo more 
practicable in Venezuoki than in England* It had 
a very brief existence. 

James Elmslio Duncan, by whom that publication 
was conducted, was a young man of ardent tem- 
perament, and greater aptitude for the poetic than 
the practical side of the Utopia idea, and suflkiently 
erratic to incur the suspicion that his mind wait 
not so well balanced as his friends could desire. 
Ho may be remembered by many as tho youug man, 
with long fair hair, parted like a woman's, and 
shirt-collar a la Byron, who was arrested during the 
Chartist agitation of 1848, for creating an obatruc- 
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lion in Bishopsgate Street by reciting some Terscs 
of biB own compoaition ; and again on Tower Hillj 
when, the excitement which he displayed causing 
him to be detained, a loaded pistol was found in liis 
coat pocket. 

After my Tisit to the Concordinm I indulged the 
idea that, by making known my views and wishes, 
I might associate with myself some twelve or fifteen 
persons of both sexes, holding the same views, who 
might aid me in establishing a communitorinm on 
! the basis of the ethical and economic principles 

I promulgated by Owen, but on a more humble scale 

than Ilannony Hall, of the success of which the 
inadequacy of the results to the cost had caused me 
to become doubtful. My idea was to lease a large 
house, in some quiet and healthy locality in Surrey 
or Kent, with sufficient land to produce all the 
y vegetables and fruit we might require; and there to 

\ carry on the occupations for which there would be 

an internal demand, such as tailoring and shoe- 
making, and to which work in the garden would 
afford an agreeable and healthful change. 
u I found, however, that, thongh the believers in 

social regeneration were numerous enough, few of 
them were sufficiently imbued with the earnestness 
of purpose, singleness of mind, and thorough 
unselfishness, necessary for the reduction of Utopian 
J ideaa to practice. With Socialism as with Chris* 

\ 
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tianitj, the conTiction of the intellect is more 
common than the change of the heart. Colin 
Campbell wrote to me on this subject as follows :— 

'' Many of my social friends in London have been 
Fpeaking aI>out you, and I was able to state my 
thoughts upon the subject of such an affuir as you 
ore about starting. Let me here remark^ that many 
will communicate with you who have got the money, 
and who, in a monetary point of view, mny bo 
right, but deficient in morals and intellect; for 
remember, this old rotten state of society has been 
brought to its prcfient state by men, and it exints 
by the joint assistance of such. And who can doubt 
when such a stream of vice and wickedness has been 
running for so many years, those that may apply will 
be more or less touched and tainted by the pollution, 
either in one, or two, or perhaps all the three— in* 
tfllect, morals, and physical nature f This you may 
depend, and it will require you to be very careful 
whom you select to commune with. 

'' After yon have got into working, you will not 
be so likely to make mistakes ; but you must make 
sure of good and true men and women to make the 
start with, or down you will most assuredly go, and 
sorrow for your pains. This might damn your 
hopes for life. All should join from the purest 
motives, no individual end coming befoQ/'th« 
imiversal end yon ought to have in view* Let yoor 
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littlo band, never mind how suialli cast themselves 
I j at once upon the Universal, and deliberate what is 

best to be done. The uniting of persons in this 
family way is, in my mind, very like what I should 
\ I liko to see individuals in the marriage state united 

[ by, that is, that each of the parties should have 

worshipped at the Universal, and that in fuith, hope, 
and love, before their union could be what I would 
call a true devotional marriage— that each should be 
entirely independent of each other, except in those 
points where love of the purest kind took posses* 
sion of them. This, my friend, is the pure state of 
mind that I think parties must possess before they 
are fit to enter upon the list of the truly married, or 
into the social family amingement?.' 

Accept tliis, in great haste, fn>m one who 
admires your onward march. May glorious satis* 
faction of the most exalted kind be with you." 

The announcement of my projected experiment 

brought me into correspondence with several men 

of cultivated minds, and great enthusiasm in the 

cause of social progress, who were at that time 

contemplating, or actually engaged in, similar 

experiments. But divergences of aim of one kind 

'\ or another separated me from all of them, and the 

] dream of planting aik Atlantis among the breesy 

^ ' bills of Surrey was not realized* 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIIK COaiklCNIST PROPAOAMDA. 

JIt interest in tlio great problem of tbe rcorganiza- 
tiou of society coutiuuing unabntodi notwitbstaudiug 
the failure of the various attempts that bad beeu 
made in England, FrancOi and the United States 
to reduce to practice the socictary systems of 
Owen and Fourier, I was led by considerations of 
the existing condition of the dilTorent schools and 
sects of social reformers to contemplate the produc- 
tion of a journal which should serve as a record of 
progress for all of them, witbout being tbe special 
organ of any one of them. 

The Rational Society was on the verge of dissolu* 
tion, owing partly to financial cmbarrassmentSi and 
pnrtly to internal dissensions, the latter arising 
from tbe difficulty of managing tbe affairs of Har- 
mony Hall in a manner that would reconcile tbe 
rights claimed by tbe residents with tbe interests of 
Uie whole body. The former considered themselves 
entitled to elect tbeir governor ; while tbe*" latter 
maintained tbat, as tbey bad contributed tbe funds 
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wherewith the commanity had been established, the 
goTeraor should bo elected by their delegates, as- 
sembled annually in congress. The branches wero 
agitated at tho same time by differences about their 
local government; one section contending for the 
paternal system which was favoured by Owen, and 
the other standing up stoutly for democracy. 

Tho yarious denominations of social reformers 
wero so little known to tho world which they 
desired to remodel, that tho present generation 
retains only a dim and imporfect recollection of tho 
Socialists, applying that designation to tho disciples 
of Owen, and knows nothing of any other of tho 
half-dozen similar organisations that existed in tho 
United Kingdom alono in 1845. At the time when 
I conceived the idea of a general representative of 
' Communism in the press, there existed, in addition 
to the Rational Society, which was very efficiently 
represented by the New Moral Worlds the Gon- 
oordium, which had still a few commoners; tho 
Little Bontley community, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, as having been founded by William 
Galpin, who had been a draper at Southampton ; 
the Communist Church, organized on a pantheistic 
basis by a gentleman named Barmby ; the Charter 
Socialists, who deferred practical operations until 
the masses should have obtained their political 
rights ; the Tropical Emigration Society, by whose 
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infttrumcntalitj the Commnnistic PnradisG, idealised 
by Etxleri was to be created in the wilda of Veno- 
xuela; and the White Friends, secedera from 
QiinkeriHin, who had adopted the communitive 
syiftein on religious grounds, and, with the confi- 
dence of faith, and the earnestness of their sect, hud 
organized themselves in two communities, one on 
Usher's Qunj, Dublin, the other at Newlandsi » 
mansion and park in the vicinity of the Irish capital, 
and once the residence of the unfortunate Lord 
Kil warden. 

Each of these societies, with the exception of the 
Little Bcntlcy family, had had its special representa- 
tive in the press, the New Age being the organ of 
the Concordists, the OommHuUi Chronicle of the 
Commnnist Church, the MofM ReptMie of the 
Charter-Socialists, the Ritnng Sufi of the Etxlerites, 
and the Progreae of the TrtUh ae it it in JemM of the 
White Friends— all of monthly issue ; and the last 
decidedly unique in journalism, and worthy of pro* 
Bcnration as one of the curiosities of literature. All 
these had ceased to be published in 1845, hartng 
failed to obtain a sale that would even cover the 
cost of production; and I calculated that, if the 
various bodies which they had represented would 
send their reports of progress, &o., to me for inser- 
tion in the journal which I oontempUted, there 
would be a remunerative ciroolation to start wTtk 
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I communicated with some of the gentlemen to 
%rhom I had become known two yean previously, 
when endeavouring to organise a commuuitive 
experiment in Surrey, and received from them an 
amount of encoumgement that I thought would 
justify me in incurring the risk of publication, Uut, 
liefore arrangements could be made for the pro- 
duction of the journal, it was necessary that I 
should secure a certain amount of literary assistance. 
The dead exponents of Communism had been con« 
ducted by men who had originated, or taken a 
prominent part in, their respective movements ; and 
they were assisted in their several apostolates by 
contributors and correspondents of some literary 
ability. Some of these I hoped to enlist, especially 
Goodwyn Barmby, who, besides being a writer of 
remarkable originality, was in correspondence with 
Cabet, Weitling, and other leaders and directors of 
the Communist propaganda on the continent, a 
record of which I desired to make a leading feature 
of the new journal. 

I had had some correspondence with Mr. Barmby 
while engaged in my endeavours to found a com- 
munity in Surrey, at which time he was conducting 
a simiUr experiment at Hanwell, called the More* 
ville Communitorinn^ which, however, was not 
attended with success. ▲ gentleman by birth and 
education, he had devoted his fortune and energies 
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to tho propagation of tho Communistic theory of 
society, which he believed to be not only in harmony 
with tho Christian system, but its completion, tho 
crowning of tho edifice. lie had ofTered, somo 
time before, to gratuitously tmnKlatc Morelly's 
"Code do la Nature," a work of Communistio 
tendencies, for any publisher who would produce it 
at his own risk ; and thinking that the translation 
would constitute an attractiro feature of my con- 
templatiMl publication, I proposed that ho should 
execute it for me. 

Mr. Barmby responded by endeavouring to im- 
press me heavily with a sense of tho difficulty of tho 
work I proposed to undertake, and proposing that, 
instead of venturing upon the issue of a new paper, 
I should aid him in reviving tho Cummitnvit 
Chronir.le, which might be made to servo the samo 
end. The question of the translation was left in 
abeyance. An appointment followed, and I met 
the founder of the Communist Church for the first 
time. I found him a young man of gentlemanly 
manners and soft persoasive voice, wearing his light 
brown hair parted in tho middle, afver tho fashion 
of the Concordtst brethren, and a ooUar and neck- 
tie a la Byron, 

In a long and interesting conversation on the 
position of the Communist movement at home and 
abroadj and the prospect of sach a journal as I 
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oontcmplatod attaining a reinuncrativo circulation^ 
it was made clear to him that I possessed fucilities 
for its production which did not exist elsewhere, 
and to roe that he commanded certain requisites of 
success in which I was deficient. He was acquainted 
with Wilholm Weitling, who was then in London ; 
had com*Rpondeut8 in Paris, Lyons, Lausanne, 
Cologne, New York, and Cincinnati ; and was con* 
versant with the whole range of Utopian literature, 
from Tlieopompoa and Euhemerus, to Weitling and 
Albrecht. 

Tlie religious difficulty, which was destined to bo 
a source* of much misunderstanding, did not then 
come to the surface. Perhaps, while I was calculate 
ing timt my control of the paper would enable mo 
to secure the preponderance of my own views, my 
clerer chief contributor was consoling himself for 
his subordinate position with the reflection that the 
necessity of his ooadjutorship would give him all 
the influence that he could desire in the direction 
of the journal, while he would have none of tho 
risk. 
\ Mr. Barmby blended with the Communistic 
/ theory of society the pantheistic riews of Spinosa, 
of which Shelley is in this country the best known 
exponent By clothing the pantheos idea in the 
Iftngnage of Christian theologians, he attracted to 
him, from time to time, members of the more 
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obscure sects-— Svref1rnlK>rgian}t, ^lillcnarinns. South- 
cottians^ White QnnkcrM, and the likc^ the doctrincA 
of all being ingeniously reconciled by him with the 
fundamental tenets of the Communist Church, 
which ho announced as tho continuation and com* 
pletion of Christianity, and tho all-embracing or- 
ganisation into which all churches and societies 
were ultimately to be absorbed. 

I foresaw that, while these views might attract to 
tho Communist movement some of the more ad« 
vauced minds among tho sectaries whose distinctiTO 
doctrine was the near approach of the M illeunium, 
the realisation of the New Jerusalem, or tho advent 
of a Newington 81iiloh, they would rapel tho 
Owenian Socialists, to whom I was chiefly looking 
for support, haviug regard to their enormous 
numerical preponderance over all tho other sections 
of communicivo social reformers, and in anticipation 
of tho dissolution of the It<itional Society, then on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and the cessation of tho 
AVw Moral World, The advantages to bo derived ' 
from our co-operation caused us, however, to amal« 
gamate with more cordiality and nnauimity than 
might have been expected. 

The business arrangements being entirely under 
my control, I announced the revival of the journal 
as a weekly, instead of a monthly, publioatioo, 
reduced in sise one half, and in price from *(hree* 
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pcnco to a penny. Under the direction of ifr. 
Ilarmby it bad been published by CousinSi whose 
shop in Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, was at 
that time one of the chief emporia of the literature 
of free thought. Believing that Ilcthcrington was 
more favourably disposed towards Communism than 
Counins, and knowing that he had made sacrifices 
to the popular cause in the resistance to the news- 
paper stamp duty, besides being one of the organ- 
isers of the Working Men's AHsociation, which had 
prepared the way for the People's Charter, of which 
he was one of the authors, I transferred the publish- 
ing depaKment to him. 

Instead of the ''Code do la Nature," it was 
decided that the leading feature of the new series 
^ should be a translation of Weitling's ''Evangile 

des Pecheurs Pauvrcs," which had created in 
Germany a sensation equal to tliat which had been 
produced in France by the publication of the 
*' Paroles d'un Croyant," of Lamennais. By one 
of the frequent changes of mind to which Mr. 
Barmby was subject, I never received this trans- 
lation; but a series of "Studies on St. Simon, 
Fourier, and Owen,'^ from the French of Louis 
Beyband, which had been commenced in the monthly 
series, was resumed, %nd Mr. Barmby commenced, 
in an early number, an original philosophical 
romance, entitled " The Book of Platonopolis.^ 
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This was a vision of tbn future^ a dream of ilio 
rehabilitation of tlio earth ami of humanity ; of Com- 
mnnistcrics built of marblo and porphyry, in which 
tho commoners dine olT gold and silver plate, iu 
banqueting-hnlls furniHhed with luxurious coiiehes, 
adorned with the most exquisito productions of tho 
painter and the sculptor, and enlivened with music; 
where steam-cars convey them from one place to 
another as often as they desire a change of residence, 
or, if they wish to vary tho niodo of travelling, bal- 
loons and aerial ships arc ready to transport them 
through the air; where, in short, all that has been 
imagined by Plato, More, Ifaicon, and Campanella, is 
reproduced, and combined with all that modem 
science has efTectcd or essayed for lessenmg human 
toil or promoting human enjoyment 

Correnpondeuco and reports of Communist pro. 
gross were important features of the new organ of 
tho movement. Iteports were received every week 
from the b'ttlo groups of tho Communist Church, 
which had been formed in various metropolitan and 
provincial districts, and occasional communications 
from friends as yet unorganised, as well as 
from the Etzlerites, the Little Bentley family, and 
the White Friends. Tiie foreign record was es« 
pecially interesting, as, while at least one London 
daily bad its foreign correspondence written in tho 
Strand^ we had veritable living oorrespond^nts in 
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Paris, Cologne, Lfiufiannc, New York, and Cincinnati. 
Cabet exchanged his journal, Le Popnlaire, with us, 
and from an American editor wo received the 
Herald of Pntgremi. It was in our columns that the 
earliest intelligence of tho revolt in Galicia appeared; 
and in them alono was reported the debato in the 
4Swiss Diet, on the petition of the clergy and the 
landowners of Vnud for tho suppression of all 
Communist societies, the dismissal of all public 
functionaries affiliated to them, and the expulsion 
from tho country of all the alien members, a large 
proportion of the initiatcnl being Germans. 

llie dissolution of tho Rational Society, consequent 
upon its bankruptcy, occurred shortly after this 
commencement of my journalistic career, and seemed 
to me to offer the opportunity that I had anticipated 
for extending the circulation of our paper. Mr. 
IVirmby, who was in communication with Mr. 
Buxton and Mr. Isaac Ironside, two of the most 
influential members of the society* appeared to 
aliare with mo this anticipation. 

" From all I hear," he wrote to me, " the New 
Moral World has no chance of surviving more than 
two or three weeks longer. Its death will be our 
gain. We shall inherit r.ome hundreds of additional 
subscribers by its demjse." 

All the property of the society was sold shortly 
afterwards for the benefit of the creditors, and the 
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copyright nncl plnnt of the Krw Moral irorhl wan 
purclianed by ^^fr. Jnincs Hill, who hacl furinerly 
roniluctc^d a smnll publication cnllod the Star in ihe 
FsHhI, and dcKii^ncd his new vonturo to bo the orgnu 
of a co-operative Kchenie of his own devising, which, 
however, camo to grief. It was alleginl by Mr, 
Fleming, the editor, that the copyright was ihe 
property, not of the Society, but of Robert Owen; 
and, in order that the Socialints might not bo 
deprived of an organ pending the settlement of tho 
disputed title, he brought out a journal called the 
iloral Worhlf exactly resembling in sizo and form 
the pa}KT with which he had ceased to bo connected. 
It had, however, a very brief existence. 

Tho time liad now come for us to make an 
endeavour to obtain the support of the Socialists 
for our journal ; but with it came also the interven* 
tion of tho religious difficulty. With tho Socialist**, 
religion was an open question, though most of them 
were deists or materialists; and tho way to havo 
gained their support would havo been, that it should 
have been so regarded by us, as had been my wish 
from the first. But my colleague, though naturally 
desirous of increasing our circulation, aimed at 
doing so by drawing the Socialists into the pale of 
the Communist Church ; and this was an end yery 
unlikely to bo attained. Pantheism is not easily 
*' understanded of the people,'' and| as preseoted to 
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them by Mr. Barmby, it must have puzzled tliem to 
diacovcr whether it was atheism in disfpiiae, or a 
new reading of the Bible which they had rejected. 

With the view, however, of giving a now impetus 
to tho Communist morement, and thus increasing 
tho circulation of the journal, we announced a pro* 
jcct for establishing a communitorium in the little 
island of Hark, to bo called tho Caxton Communi* 
torium; and» immediately afterwards, leaving the 
corrcspondenco on this subject to be conducted by 
me, my colleague commenced a propagandist tour 
of tho midland counties, visiting the groups, de* 
livering lectures, and distributing tracts. Before 
he started on this mission, I received from him a 
letter, some passages of which I quote, to show tho 
nature of tho practical operations that were then 
contemplated. 

*' On Saturday," ho wrote, " I had an interview, 
for tho fourth or fifth time, with James Hill, on the 
very subject thou mootest in thy letter, only with a 
more favourable horizon. Since I last saw thee, as 
thou hast learned from the Chronide, a portion of 
the Tropical Emigration Society has seceded from 
the main body on Communist principles, and, 
through their chief officer, connected itself with a 
group of the Communist Church. Now this society 
intends to establish a home colony, to gather its 
members together previous to being draughted off 
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to Venezuela. Tlio colony to be on a 9culo for 
twenty-fuur fumiltcfl^or obout a liundrod and twenty 
individuals. Union being strength, as soon as I 
lieanl of this project, I thought of uniting ours with 
it. On inquiring into the matter 1 found that the 
VcneKuehiu friends wished to h)Cnte near London ; 
and, if I could join thyself and others with them, I 
should, from the fact of the increased power of 
a«isociated numbers, prefer it to an inuneiliate 
Channel I&land community, although I hope to 
assist in organizing one there, and in a thousand 
other places, before 1 sleep tlio last sle<*p. 

"Not only in location, but in the means of 
a.«sociation also, was there a diflen>nce between my 
project and that of the Venezuelan emigrants* Itome 
colony. I anticipated a community. They want 
community in Venezuela ; but only economic; andj 
in some respects associative, congregation here. 
They looked to an old building society for their 
lodging. I recommended them Hill's new one; 
and on Saturday last introduced the subject to Hill 
himself. It now remains for me to see how these 
two parties will work together. If they co*operute, 
I shall recommend a group of the Communist Church 
to form a third party in the matter in connexion 
with the publication of the Communittl Chronicle ^ 
and until such a time as a more perfect community 
would be organized. Indeed, if the Chronicte was 

r 
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there, I should probably take a room for occasional 
residence in the establishment myselfi and promote 
the issue of a Communist paper currency, and other 
matters. I mast wait, however, and take no pre- 
mature step in the matter* 

** With regard to other observations in thy letter, 
art thoo preparcfl to subscribe thyself a member of 
the Communist Church ? Uecollect that neither a 
materialist nor a spiritualist can be a member of 
that Sacred Future of Society. Its very name 
implies the contrary. Consequently, for many, 
probationary steps like the proposed union with the 
Venezuelan Emigration Society — so far as their 
home colony is concerned, I mean, and probably 
with Hill's machinery — would be desiniblo. More- 
over, it must not be forgotten that there are two 
communities in Ireland, which approximate more 
than any other yet existing to the ideal the GrooJ 
Spirit has given mo to display/' 

Tlie failure of my own attempt to organize a 
community, the collapse of the Hampshire experi- 
ment, and of the Fourierist phalansteries in France' 
and the United States, to say nothing of the 
Hanwell and Ham Common communities, rendf?reil 
me exceedingly anxious concerning the practical 
operations that were contemplated by my colleague, 
whose views on the subject appeared to be vague 
and indefinite, and of whooe means of realizing them 
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I knew only tlmt lie had inherited a small estate at 
Yoxford, in Suffolk. The prr»j(?ct(*d community 
6iM*med to be receding from view, like the illusory 
water of the African deserts, while tho divergence 
of his views fi*om mine was becoming more and 
more obvious in the contents of tho journal. 

There arc no dates to any of his letters, but the 
epistle from which tho following passages nrc 
extracted appears to have been written shortly after 
the one last quoted, and in answer to my expressions 
of anxiety concerning the Sark project :— " Others 
in connexion with me were not prepared sufRciently 
to embrace the perfect communion of the Communist 
church, but might have taken rooms, and congre* 
gated in one of Hill's groups. Consequently, it 
Appeared good to me that these imperfect elements 
should be united, even upon a transitionary plan, 
connecting themselves, but in no wise preventing 
ulterior arrangements among more perfect Com* 
munists. Theso latter could find a more congenial 
home, either in the Irish communities, or in thoso 
that, through various means, I elsewhc^'o hope to be 
instrumental in constructing. 

" Among these I have proposed a community of 
printing and agriculture in the Channel Islands, to 
be commenced next spring, provided, of course, I 
can find before that time tho proper materials to 
compose it. If, however, a congregation of approxi- 

r 2 
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naio Commanista took apartments in Uill's group, 
whether the Channel Inland community wan esta- 
blished or not, I should probably tnko a room fiTT 
occaaional rcsidenco in that establishment. In tlint 
establishment I should of course bo an individual 
renter, or rather lo<1gcr, in common with the other 
members, no community or local government that I 
know of being understood in the case — Hill's plan 
bi*ing, as far as 1 understand, a plan for simply 
furnishing apartments in a united habitation to 
individuals for a certain payment, based upcm tho 
scale of life annuities, and ineligible to be conveyed 
in community. Of course the residents in such a 
habitation might work in common, and share pro- 
ducts in common ; but tho house and land would not 
be the property in common of themselves, but that 
of the National Land and Building Association ; and 
should any of our members die, their places might 
be tilled up by that Association with individualii«t& 
Consequently, congregation, but not communion, is 
Its proper mission. Nor did I consider it--exccpt 
for the purposes of the former, in which light I 
thought and Huntington looked at it— in pre- 
ference to the Communist Church." 

Mr. Barmby was, in this matter, more practical 
than I usually found hirn, and expressed his views 
more clearly than he had ever done before. But he 
was miataken with regard to my estimation of Mill's 
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Aflxocintion; nnd on tlio liiglier question touched in 
tlicso letters, ho was as cloudy as ever. There 
wcmld have Ikh^q no difliculty in understAuding his 
roniinderi ** that neither a niateriali.st nor a spiritua- 
Ii^t can bo a member of that Sacred Futuro of 
8<iciety'' the Communist Church, if tho sentence 
had stood alone. Had lie not given tho worhl a 
pnrnphraso of the Lord's l*rayer, in which God was 
ad<IreKMed as tho great Creative Power, which ** as 
2S]iirit does father us, and as Matter docs mother 
UH?'' Ihit how docs tliis idea harmonisso with tho 
Rtat<*ment in the same letter that the communities 
of the White Friends-Disciples of Vox,pltu whito 
garments and tho communion of goods — approxi- 
mated more nearly to his ideal than to any other yet 
existing f 

Of course, as ho observed in tho second letter, of 
the accordance in degree of the Irish Communists 
with his own views he was the best able to judge ; but 
others than himself had tho right to receive a full 
and clear expo!!»ition of those views. It was the 
misfortune of those who accepted him for their 
loader, that they never knew the goal to which ho 
was leading them. Viewing his erratic flights in 
the past by the light afforded by his career in later 
years, it would seem that, while endeavouring to 
found a church which should be " the Sacred Future 
of Society,'' he was really still groping towards the 
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li|^|it, and seeking for something which eluded his 
senrch. 

Tliis is not an uncommon stnto of mind with 
earnest inquirers aft^^r truth. It was my own for 
some ycarsy l>oth before and after the period of 
which I am writing; but there was this diflbrcnco 
lietweeu Goodwyn Itiirrobyand myself, that I rested 
at the end of every stage, while he hurried on, with 
a xigzag course, in a manner which made it ever 
doubtful whether he would be found at the point 
where he had been heard of last. 

The prospect was thus dubious, overcast with 
perpetually shifting clouds, and mists that dispersed 
only to gather agsiin, when my colleague commenced 
the propagnndist tour that was to result in the 
planting of groups of the Communist Church in all 
the towns of the midlands and the north. His 
reports were at first very encouraging. From 
Coventry, whero ho commenced the propaganda, ho 
wrote :— *' The work goes on bravely. The Bed worth 
lecture-hall was literally crammed. I am happy to 
say that I have united around our work here the 
remnants of the Christian Co-operators and the 
Socialists. The Comtnuniiti Chronicle will more 
than quadruple its circulation in future in Coventry."' 
From Birmingham he^ reported, abont a fortnight 
afterwards, — ^"I am likely to become a popular 
preacher here. It is therefore my duty to remain 
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nt U*n9t A fortnight longer. I nm alrcnily engaged 
for two liHTtures unci two HemionH." 

CViwdetl lecture*hiil]s and ])1eaKint tea*parties 
brought no incrciiso of circulation^ however, not- 
witlistnnding tl)o n*|>orted acces»(ion of uunierinil 
strength in every place that was visited. In the 
nu*antin)ei the Channel Islands prttjcct mado no 
prY»<rri'ss. and the divergi*neo of our views iK'canio 
eviTV wei'k more evident. Neither in politicks nor 
in rt'h'gion were wo in accord. He advocated the 
|)siternal system of government, 1 the democratic. 
"Xeitlier democracy nor aristocracy/' he wrote, 
" have anytliing to do with Communism. Tliey are 
party terms of the present. In the future, govern* 
mental politics will be succeiMlcd by industrial 
ndministnition.'' In the pre8(*nt, however, it was 
not cUmr to mo that men, even in small bodies, 
would Kubinit to autocratic rule, however sugar-coated 
with a paternal as|)ect. 

That danger loomed in the future. The more 
imtmHliato evil was the doubting and misunderstand* 
ing created by Mr. Barmby^s expression of the 
itiens of Spinoza and Shelley in langu'ige that would 
ii(»t have been inappro))riato In a parish church, 
though it would assure<lly have passed over the 
heads of a large proportion of the congregation. lu 
arranging for him to continue to edit the paper, I 
had not intended that it should remain the. special 
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oiynn of tlio C<»ininunist Church. I wiKhofl it to bo 
coiMliictcil on broad nnpoctnrinn principlos, nnd 
woiikl tlierefore not hnve objVctod to tho exposition 
of Communist vicwn on tho liaMis of Panthoism, if 
Mr. nnrmby had not chosen to prcBont them, »io 
baged, in hin^unge mlculnted to niislend the nnijority 
ot thf)Mi to whom thev wore addressed. 

J)efore deciding whether I would abandon tlic 
propaganda altogether, or conduct the paper in- 
dependent]}*, I communicated with some of tho chief 
promoters of tho movement, with tho double niin 
of obtaining a clearer view of its position and 
prospects, and of ascertaining the extent to which 
I ho teaching of my colleague was appreciated by 
our rtiiders. In the latter object I did not succeed, 
and the responses upon tho fonner point wero far 
from encouraging. Mr. Henry Hoy, the reporter 
of tho Poplar group, wrote as follows : — 

** I regret that thero should not have been n 
proper nnderstnnding in reference to the C*^minm\\n\ 
Chrotiich, as I am of opinion with thyself that it 
might hare been made to pay its expenses, and tho 
breaking up of the Rational Society might perhaps 
have been made to have aided the same^ had pro)>cr 
steps been taken* It does not appear that workn 
of its character have ever boon made to be very 
profitable. They are* in advance of tho age as far 
as their tendency goes, though the want of such 
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Aft a mfHiiiuti by wliioh to convey to nil parts of tbo 
^IoIk? tho ficntiments tbnt Aniiniitc ua is frit to l>c a 
real want." 

In II ivecond lottor from tbo snmo gentleman, a 
wi.sb was expressed tbat an arrangement conbl bo 
made by Goodwyu liarmby ami myself for tbo con* 
tinuanco of tbo publicatioa, ''because/' said tbo 
writer, " I believe tbat it woubl bear more evi«lenco 
of In^nf^ a Iove«labour tban any otber tbat wo bavo 
at the prefient day ; for, unfortunately, tli(*y are all 
more or less intent upon making it a profitable 
affair. Not tbat I object to a publication being 
self-supporting or paying; sucb I lielievo it oiigbt 
to be. lliy labour-lovo-oflering is an ncc(*ptablo 
sacrifide, and I bope tbat nrningcinents will bo 
made to give tbe public tbc benc^fit of it. I regret 
that I am not in a position to incur tbo responsi* 
bility of making sucb arrangements, but will do 
what I can to bring it about, as I am rpiito certain 
that nothing can be more moderate tban tbo ro- 
muneration thou namest, aud think that steps 
should be taken for securing sucb a viibinblo co* 
operator in the cause of Progress as thyself.*' 

Though tbe majority of tbo replies tbat I received 
bad a discouraging tendency, I still cherished tbe 
idea of enlisting tbe support of tbo Socialists, llie 
lienfotieff then recently commenced by Mr. Holy* 
oake^ was occupied chiefly with the diflvsion of 
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HeciilnriHin; and the Xafional Hfformer, which, 
under tho direction of James Uronterre O'Drieni 
had been for some time a rehicle for the expression 
of advanced views on poiitiad and social qucstionM| 
liad hitely ceased to ap|)t*ar. I knew that tho Com* 
muHlni Chronicle would also become extinct when 
I coiiseil to bear the cost of production, and I could 
not ccmceivo tho idea that there were not Com- 
munii«ts enough in the Uuitctl Kingdom, Owenian 
or otherwise, to support a single exponent of their 
views and record of their progress. 

I detennined therefore to proceeil, and gave Mr. 
Barmby notico of my intention to terminate tho 
arrangement under which tho paper had been re« 
vived, at tho same time announcing the immediate 
appeamnce of the ComMuniHt Jonrnttl, as a monthly 
advocate of the Communitive life and record of 
Communist progress at homo and abroad. Mr. 
Dannby informed mo that he regarded the title 
which I had chosen as an infringement of his copy- 
right, and forbade me its use in a highly charac* 
teristic document, sealed with a seal of portentous 
size, engraved with masonic symbols, in green wax, 
green being the sacred colour of the Communi.st 
Church. 

Disregarding this interdict, I issued my first 
number at the date on which it liad been announced 
to appear; and, in the hope of gaining some support 
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from tlio diiicipleii of my lato colUiiffue, iw well iw 
from tlio S<K*ifilist5<| I gavo a prcnniiieiit position 
tc» nu article in which W(*ro set f(»rth the groundM 
(»f the ditn'rence bctwctMi u% his vnri«Mif< piihlicatiuus 
)M*ing C|ii<»tml to fihow that ho hiul pronuilgntiHl 
inconsistont views of tho Divine nature, and that 
the tendencies of his reciMit articles in the ('hnmlrle 
were coiitmry to tho tenets of tho Coniniiinifit 
Chiirchi as expounded by him eK^cwhere. Hence a 
schism, and increased antagonism on tho part c»r 
Mr. Ihirmby, resulting in tho cessation of tho 
Journal after the second issue. 

Mr. lUirmby's efforts to ctmtinuo the publication 
of the Chrohirh without my co-operation wero 
cf|ual]y unsuccessful, only two or thrc^o nunil>ers 
being issued, and those at irregular intervals, after 
the rupture. '' Much as an organ in the press is 
wanted by the Communist Church,*' he wroto to mo 
8omo time afterwards, " it wants one only that shall 
be directly and supremely, I do not say exclusively, 
its orgiin, and under tho control of its administra* 
tion.*' This it never obtained, and in a very few 
yenrs it had ])assed into tho category of extinct 
Utopias. Tho religious views of its founder subsc- 
quently underwent a further development, and bo 
is now a minister, of tho Unitarian Church at 
Wnkeficld. 

Communism died out in England very rapidly. 
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Vfc arc not n grrj:farioua pooplc% and tlu'pe are vory 
few of iiA who wouM not prefer a cottnj^o and n 
pinion in inili\'i<lanl poKseK}(ion, to a dormitory an«l 
common ri^litn in the mos<t 8pU*n«lid communiMtory 
or plialanstery that has ever been imagined. Tito 
Co-operative movement, with its varions applications 
of the principle upon which it was based, drew into 
it all the more practical and less imaf^finative of tho 
thousands over whose minds Communism had fur 
a time exen*ise<l a potent charm. The comparative 
prosperity resulting from tho development of free 
trade converted those whom Communism attracted 
only by the glowing prospect of material ameliora- 
tion which it offered, and who formed tho residuum 
of the movement. 

The f(*wer thinkers and dreamers retained their 
faith in Utopia porhaps, but they abandoned the 
distinctive characteristics of their respective sects 
and schools, ceased to expect the realization of their 
day-dreams of the future in the present century, 
jand directeil their powers to tho accomplishment uf 
more practicable, and therefore more immediately 
useful reforms, if less lofty in aim, than the re- 
generation of humanity and the reconstruction of 
the social fabric. 
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CIIAITER VI. 

rort'UR LITERATURE FORTY YEARS AOO. 

At the time wlicn I fiunlly withdrew from the Cum« 
inuuist propagini(hi, the ta.Htc of the iiiaMhCH with 
rognrd to iiiotital uliiiieiit hii<l undergone a change 
for the better, while the uuniber of re»dei*fi, as a 
consequence of the elTortH made during the pro- 
ceding fifteen or twenty years for the difTuhion of 
education, had received a couhiderable extension. 
It will be obriouH tiiat popular liteniture, in the 
fiille.*)C sen.so of the term^ could have no existence 
while the majority of the ]>eople were unable to 
read ; while a desire for bookf* must, in the earlier 
stages of a nation's education, be even more rare 
than the ability to read them. 

Xo longer ago than the commencement of the 
second quarter of the present century readers were 
very few proportionately to the ])opuhitiuD| even 
among the lower grades of the middle class, and no 
editor of a periodical dreamed of uddressitig either 
them or the working class. Popular literature^ 
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rcgnnlcd from this point of view, conHistcd of 
Rterootypcfl editions of wonderful narratircs and 
stories culled from the old dmmntists, published by 
Fnirburn or ])ysli, at sixpcncpy in paper covers, and 
Gmbellishcd with highly coloured folding plate?*, 
depicting tho most sensational incidents of tlu* 
story. Somo of these were abridgments of standard 
works, such as Uubinson Crusoe; but tho greater 
number were such as could l>e given entire witiiin 
the number of pages to which tho printer was 
limited. 

It is necesj^ary to a right understanding and 
correct appreciation of the penny serials which 
received their impulse from the education movement 
that set in strongly half a century ago, that wo 
should know something of the publications which 
tliey superseded. The prominent favourites of the 
rising generation of that day were the wonderful 
lives and adventures of Friar Bacon and Dr. 
Faustus — known to opera-goers and readers of 
Goethe by his right name of Faust — the venerable 
history of the 8evcn Champions of Christendom, 
some selections from the Arabian Nigbts» and an 
abridgment of the Memoirs of Baron Trenck. 
Headers of a riper age, but not mentally capacitated 
to appreciate a Radicatnewspaper, frowned upon the 
■t4>rie8 which had delighted them in their boyhood, 
■tigmatised them as '* lies and rubbish/' and pre- 
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ferrctl true stories, goiienilly narmtiven of criinci 
or tlic lives of notoriuii.H cnininnls. 

Tlio:«c KtoricA rortnc<I the stnplo renilin^ of iho 
in«x«}>e8 wlieii the grey-haire^l iiieii cif the present 
day were btiys. Here und thero might bo a 
Htuiiioiis artissiti wlio, l>etnre the ciirim and coHt 
of u family pn^sned hard upon liim, Imd ncf|iiired u 
quarto edition of Hume and Smollett, or lilomffeld's 
" View of the World/' with plate illustniti(»ii8, in 
shilling numbers; or a nidieul shoemaker or tailor, 
wlioHe desire for enlightenment us to his rights and 
his wrongs lefl him to devote his leisure to the 
study of Paine and Cob1>ett; but students were, as 
they still arc, the minority among readers, and tho 
majority wante<l only to be amused. 

The supply of b(*tter lK>oks than wcro then ac« 
cessibic to the working classes and that large sec- 
tion of the middle class which comprises tho lower 
grades of the shopkeeping inten*st only needed a 
demand to be forthcoming, Iiowever; and tho 
demand was being prepared on a largo scale by tho 
establishment of elementary schocds all over tho 
country, through the agency of tho Natiomd and 
British School Societies. Knterprij^ing publishers 
began to dream of standard works issued at prices 
within the means of every one, and therefore to bo 
sold by tens of thousands. Constablo projected, in 
1825, though the idea was not carried out until two 
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years later, a scries of reprints, which he was con- 
fident wouldi in hsilf a dozen jears, '' ninke it as iru* 
pOHxiblo that there should not be a ^ood library in 
erery decent hou^o in liritain as that the shepherd'H 
ingle-nook should want the salt {Kike.'' But his 
great intentions and Bangui uo ]>redictions were not 
fulfilled. The lK>oks which were to have had a place 
in every house were issued, during a period of 
commercial depression and industrial distntss and 
discontent, in shilling numbers; and though some 
of them had a liirgc sale, they were bought only by 
readers whoso education and means were far abovu 
those of the ma.«ses. 

The Society for the DiflTusion of Useful Knowledge 
stiirtiHl with the same high aims, and, in thuir 
earlier issues, made the same mistjike. The scientific 
treatises which constituted their first venture were 
far too abstruse for working men, and were reiid 
chiefly by persons of a higher social grade. Failures 
pave the way to success. William and Robert 
Chambers, whose labours in the cause of popular 
education are so well known and appreciated, had 
also studied thediflicult problem involved in catering 
for the mental pahite of the multitude, and had dis- 
cerned the causes of the inability of their predeces- 
sors in the field to leach the classes which they 
made their aim. The £dinburgh Jounuil, the first 
of the popukr periodicals^ proved a great saccess. 
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the sale Hoon exceeding fifty tliousand, and nearly 
duuliliiig during the next ten yenni. 

Tlio Useful Knowledge* Society, perceiving tlio 
pucct'S8 which had attended the operiitiuns of tho 
ClunnlxTscs in u Held wherein the'y had reaped only 
failure, renewed their eilortM, and ventured upon tho 
bold experiment of a penny periodical, otdivencd 
with illustrations, far inferior to those which ap- 
pear in similar publications at the present day, 
but conveying correct ideas of the places and things 
represented, and in their day a great source of 
attmctiveuess. A largo section of tlic up}K*r chiss, 
holding an intermedia to position between tho op- 
ponents and the active promoters of {Kipular cu« 
li^^htennient, saw, or thought they saiv, {lossiblo 
dangers to r(*ligion and mondity if tho movement 
remained under secular directifm. Under the 
auspices of a largo and influential body of peers 
and church dignitaries, tho Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was formed, and entered tho 
now field of publishing enterprise with the Salanlni^ 
Mwjazinp., a periodical which differed from tho 
Penny ^Itujnzine only in having its tale printed in 
black-letter, instead of roman type, and its contents 
sprinkled with pious reflections and Biblical re- 
ferences and allusions. Its success did not c(pial 
that of the periodicals already in the field, however, 
and in a few years its publication was discontinued. 
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Tho earlier Tcniure of the Useful Knowledge Society 
Bunrivcd it, bat was eventually driven out of tho 
field by a number of rivals, possessing featores of 
greater permanent attraction, and the appearance 
of which marked the commencement of a now epoch 
in the history of periodical literature. 

Speculative printers began to reflect that the 
number of persons who wished to be amused must 
bo very much larger than the number of those who 
desired to bo instructed. They saw Chnmhen'i 
Edinburgh Journal going ahead of its rivals, not- 
withstanding its higher price, and the absence of 
illustrations, and, with a keen discernment of tho 
literary taste of the masses, attributed its success to 
the mild infusion of fiction which its conductors had 
imparted to it, in the form of short stories^^of a 
homely and domestic character, which were even 
more highly appreciated in the homes of the Scotch 
peasantry and the artisans of the towns, than by 
their fellows south of the Tweed. The result of 
these reflections was the appearance of several 
broadsheets, differing considerably in character, but 
all aiming at the amusement rather than the instruc* 
tion of the classes among whom they were intended 
to circulate. 

One of the earliest of these, if not the first, 
emanated from the ofioe of John Cleave, a wholesale 
^bookseller and newsagent in Shoe Lane, and one of 
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tho 8ix dclegaicB of the working men of Great 
Britain who, in conjunction with as many Radical 
members of the Ilonse of Commons, drew up the 
People's Charter, as tho document was called^ wliich . 
embodied tho views of their constituents on the que9« 
tion of Parliamentary Itefonn. Cleave, whose shop 
was one of tho chief emporia of tho lladical pamphlets 
of tho time, had also played an acti\'0 part in the 
dissemination of unstamped newspapers; and in 
1837, men of his stamp stood higher in the estima- 
tion of tho unenfranchised masses than tho Whig 
statesmen by whom they conceived their cause to 
have been betrayed. Ckave'e Gazeiie 0/ Variety, 
which resembled in form a four-pago newspaper of 
the largest sise, started, therefore, with all tho ad* 
vantages derivable from his well-known name, and 
a title, as fairly as attractively, suggestive of its 
contents. A roughly-executed political caricature 
on the first page, and some vigorous writing on the 
rights and wrongs of the people, recommended the 
paper to the working men of the metropolis and the 
large towns of the manufacturing districts, and there 
was an ample provision of fiction and anecdote for 
the mental regalement of their wives and the rising 
generation. 

The Penny Saiiru/i differed from Cloavo's paper 
only in containing a larger quantity of political 
matter, and in reflecting, in that portion of its con* 

2 
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tenU, the ticws of tho Anti-Coni*Lttw Len^ue rathor 
than thoiio of the National Charter Association. It 
was said, indeed, that it was subsidised by the League, 
tho coarse woodcuts which embellished the front of 
the paper, and which were graphic arguments fiir 
the repeal of the imposts on food, being paid for by 
the funds of that body, the enormous expenditure of 
which in the propagation of its principles is well 
known. This new aspirant to public favour was 
issned by Cousins, a bookseller in Duke Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, who590 shop, and IIotliorington'8, 
in Holywell Street, and Watson's, in Queen's Head 
Passage, Paternoster Row, were tho chief depots of 
the literature of unbelief. It never attained so largo 
a circulation as Cioave's paper, however, partly 
because it had jiot the recommendation of a name 
so well known as Cleave's, and partly because the 
political portion of its contents were less acceptable 
to the masi^es who, much as they desired cheap 
food, thought it of more importance to have the 
power of preventing the cost of food from being 
artificially enhanced by legislation. 

Both were eclipsed in a few years by another 
broadsheet, in which politics were eschewed, and 
the place of the political caricature was taken by as 
coarsely engraved a representation of some incident 
of one of the tales and romances which constituted 
nearly the whole of its etatents. This was Uoyd*$ 
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Pvnntj Sinnlay Timrsf, issued by an cntcrpriniln^ 
|)rinter and ncwsaj^nt^ whoso business was tliou 
carriod on in Curtain Road, Sliorcditcli. Tlit* largo 
circulation which this Mhcct rapidly attained induced 
the proprietor to issue another penny periodical of 
the same kind, but without the illustration, and in 
a form l>etter adapti*d for binding, namely, that 
which was subsequently adopted for the Fainilif 
ll*rtfld, and since by all the most widely-circuhittnl 
of the popular periodicals now so numerous. Tlio 
circulation of Liny tF a Pvtnnj MtMcrllatiy soon equal leil 
that of its predecessor, and Mr. Lloyd was induceil 
by its success, and the piles of manuscripts that 
were oiTercd him, to issue another and similar publi- 
cation, with the title of LlayiVs Penny Atliu. This, 
too» was a success, though not of the same degree as 
the earlier ventures. 

Tlie " march of intellect,'' as it was called, had 
not then advanced far enough to suggest the pos- 
sibility, since realized, of its being a remunerative 
undertaking to engage authors of high literary 
repute to write for penny publications ; but, as in 
all cases, the existence of a demand creates a supply, 
authors were soon found who wer«^ very willing to 
write any number of novels and romances for the 
honorarium offered by Mr. Lloyd, that is, ten 
shillings per weekly instalment of the story./ The 
names of very few of them can now be discovered. 
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Among^ them, howcrcr, were Tliomaii Prcst, a popiiliir 
Bong*writer of tbnt day, and Mm. Denvil, widow of 
the tragcnlian of that name, which w^ill bo for ever 
associated with his antqao and inimitable imper- 
sonation of Manfred. 

^Ir. Lloyd was not long alone in a field which 
enterprising printers and newsagents soon perceivod 
only rcqairod judicious cultivation to be profitably 
worked; and as the publishers of this class of 
literature multiplied, so did the authors. Among 
the foremost in the field was Mr. Pierce Egan, son 
of the author of '' Boziana,'' and now, and for many 
years past, editor of the London Journal. The 
stories produced by this popuhir writer were all of 
the historical class, and had an immense sale ; his 
earlier productions, '' Bobin Hood " and '' Wat 
Tyler," having been several tiroes reprinted. Next 
in the order of popularity comes lilr. Henry Donwes 
Miles, subsequently editor of a newspaper devoted 
to ** the turf,'' who, following in the footsteps of 
Mn Ainsworth, produced romances embodying the 
crimes and adventures of Chiude Duval, Dick Turpin, 
and Jerrj Abershaw. 

Among those who entered this new field of literary 
enterprise later was the famous Anna Maria Jones, 
whose ** Gipsy Mother " most readers of fiction who 
are now waning from their prime will remember as 
one of the iavonrite novels of their youthful days. 
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IIf>r " Ruined Cottngo *' attninod a very largo circu- 
lation. Then tlicro was Stephen Hunt, an occasional 
n'portcr, who wrote " Melina the Murderess/' 
founded upon tlio story of the young woman who 
shot, in St. James's Park, the soldier by whom sho 
had iK'cn seduced and deserted. Later still, thero 
ontered the field JarocH Liudridgo, a newsagent's 
assitiUnt, who catered for the appetite which Mr. 
Ainsworth and Bulwer Lytton had done so much to 
stimulate, by producing a Newgate romance, entitled 
" Tyburn Tree." 

The demand for serial fiction in this form was 
still unabated, when the accession of leisure which I 
derived from the cessation of the Communist propa- 
gnnda led me to conceive the idea of assisting in 
the supply. I had written, a few years before, some 
short stories for a local publication, and I flattered 
myself both that I understood the requirements of 
the public taste, and that I could produce a story 
that would stand out in strong contrast alike to the 
morbidity and unreality of *' Vamcy the Vampire '' 
and the sickly sentimentality of Ada the Betrayed.'' 
I did not credit myself with genius, or emulate the 
fame of the inimitable Dickens ; but I had confidence 
in my possession of a quality which, when combined 
withlEk'^oderate degree of literary ability, is more 
useful to its possessor, if he does not happen to 
have been bom with a silver spoon in his month. 
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than the greatest amount of genius that erer 
burned, and fretted, and wore its unfortunate pos* 
sessor into an untimely grave ; I mean tact. 

I had often, when a boy, gazed upon a set of the 
series of engravings in which Hoj^rth portmycd the 
life of an '' unfortunate,'* and which hung in black 
frames in the parlour of my maternal grandmother, 
and tried to understand the story so graphically 
depicted by the great artist of comedy, llic idea 
which I conceived was to tell this story in type, 
not, however, adhering strictly to the lines laid 
down by Hogarth, but iutroducing characters and 
incidents not represented by him, in order to illus* 
trate the influence of circumstances in the formation 
of character. Taking Eugene Sue for my modi^l, 
I drew upon my personal acquaintance with the 
actual condition of the lower grades of the people, 
and the knowledge which I had gleaned of the 
shadows of London life, for the scenes and incidents 
which I pressed into my service. Many ol them 
I had actually witnessed, and not a few of the 
characters were drawn from life. 

The conditions amidst which I wrote were not 
favourable to rose«coloured views of human life and 
character. The time was winter, always a season 
of hardship for the poor, and aggravated at that 
period by legislative enactments devised by Tory 
rulers for the purpose of artificially enhancing the 
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cost of food for the benefit of the landowners. As 
in 18(2, every form of soeinl evil was rife, and 
society neeined to be drifting into moral chaos. It 
was not a time to paint in roseate hues the condition 
of the poor and the unfortunate, or to smooth down 
the asperities of life and the jarring contrasts of 
society. I felt strongly about them^ and I wrotu 
stront^Iy. 

Wlicn I had completed my story, I made a neat 
little parcel of the manuscript, and proceeded to 
Salisbury Square, where I presented myself at Mr. 
Lloyd's counter, and stated my business. I was 
ushered at once into a room, in which sat a stout 
gentleman of sleek exterior and urbane manners-— 
not the publisher, I found, but his manager. 

'* Have you written anything before T " inquired • 
this gentleman, as he opened the parcel, and glanced 
at the title of my tale. 

''Only short stories in a provincial periodical,'' 
I replied. 

''We are rather chary of undertaking the first 
productions of young authors,'' said he, cursorily 
looking over the manuscript. '' Wo have so many 
brought to us which are really such trash, that even 
the machine-boys would not read them, if wo were 
guilty of the folly of printing them." 

"You will allow me to leave it, I hope," said L 

'* Tes ; we will have it read," he returned^' and in 
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a few weeks yon may call again. You see, oor 
pablications circulate amongst a class so difierent 
in education and social position to the readers of 
1 tbree-volume novels, that we sometimes distrust our 
\ own judgment, and place Uie manuscript in the 
hands of an illiterate person— a senrant or machine- 
boy, for instance. If they pronounce favourably 
upon it, wo think it will do/' 

I smiled at this ; and though I felt that my story 
was sensational enough for those who like to bo 
excited or intensely interested by what they read, 
I asked myself what the housemaid would think of 
my metaphysics, and whether the machine-boy 
would appreciate my views of social economy. 

I left the manuscript, however, and two or three 
weeks elapsed without any intimation being received 
by me of the judgment pronounced upon it by the 
publisher's strange readers. Then I called attention 
to it through the post, and was informed, in reply, 
that the mass of manuscripts on hand had proventc*d 
it from being read, but that I should be communi- 
cated with again in a week. How anxiously I 
waited, and how disappointed I was when I learned 
that it had been pronounced unsuitable, I need not 
say. There was little cc>nsoktion in the reflection 
that it was too good for the readers for whom it was 
intended, when it was followed by the thought that 
the editors of half-crown magazines would rgect it, 
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if not for its S(.>ciuli8t tctulcncics, bccaiiHO tlio author 
wa.M uuknown. 

For six months tho manuscript lay in a drawer, 
for thcro secnictl little hopo for a story which hiid 
been rejected in Salisbury Square. Tlion I resolvc<l 
upon another trial, ond tho next timo I was in 
London I placed it with a newsagent who hod mado 
two or three ventures of the kind, which had, how* 
ever, not been attendeil with success. At tho end 
of a week ho also returned it, but recommended mo 
to try another of tho trade, who had formerly been 
one of the most activo of tho secret vendors of ud« 
stimped newspapers. I acted upon tho advico, and 
the result justified so far tho adago that tho third 
timo is fortunate. 

When the first numbers came into my hands, I 
was pleased to find that my publisher had got up 
the work in better form than characterised tho 
Salisbury Square issues, or those of any other house 
in the same branch of tho trade. Ten thousand 
copies were printed, and they were all sold ; and I 
may add, not in any boastful spirit, but as a ray of 
light upon the popular literature of thit period, that 
it was twico reprinted — a rare instance of public 
favour in a branch of literature in which one pro* 
duction was constantly succeeding another. As tho 
story was published anonymously, I had frequent 
opportunities of learning what was thought of it by 
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those who had read it ; but I could never satisrj 
myself as to the degree in which its success was duo 
to its peculiar tone and tendencies, a point in which 
I was greatly interested. 

In the opinion of those who would have had the 
working-people of that day devote their evenings to 
the study of the physical sciences, as well as of 
those who would fain have restricted the reading of 
the industrial classes to the Biblo and the '' Whole 
Duty of Man/' the tales and romances of what I may 
call the Salisbury Square school were replete with 
moral contamination ; but, trashy as many of them 
' undoubtedly were, there was far less immorality to 
be foundin them than between the yellow covers of tho 
French novels sold in Burlington Arcade; and cer- 
tainly no more than could, and can, be found in most 
of the thrco-volume novels of native origin. They did 
not, it is true, present such evidences of genius as were 
found on every page of the works of Ly tton Bulwcr 
(the late Lord Lytton) and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth ; 
but the characters and the incidents of the Salisbury 
Square fictions, compared with those in the three- 
volume novels and the half-crown magazines, show 
that tho literary tastes of Belgravia and Bethnal 
Green were at that day very similar. Highwaymen 
and their mistresses did not figure for the first time 
in the romances published forty years ago in penny 
numbers, nor were they presented more attrac* 
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tivoly in them tlmn in "Rookwood'' and ''Paul 
Clifford/' 

Tbo SaliKbiiry Sqimro fictions may bo dividedi 
howcvcri into two clnssci^y one consisting of ro- 
nmnccs of the kind made popular by Anna Rod* 
cliffc, tbo other of tho sentiinentiil novels purveyed 
to our grandmothers by Anne of Swansea and 
Anna Maria Jones. The latter pivdomiuatcd in 
number and popularity, and the cause of the pre- 
ference for them that was so unmistakably evinced 
may be discovered by a visit to a minor theatre in 
an industrial quarter of the metropolis — tho Grecian, 
tho Pavilion, or the Surrey, for instance, or (some 
years ago) tho Victona. It is tho domestic dramu 
that dn*.ws the largest audiences — tho natural por- 
trayul of the character and incidents of real life 
among the masses that elicits the warmest applause 
of pit and gallery. We have only to watch tho 
countenances, and listen to the whispered remarks, 
of the men and women of the lowest grades who 
crowd the gallery, eagerly gazing and listening, 
during the representation of a drama that excites 
their interest by exhibiting the trials of suflcring 
virtue, to be convinced that tho appreciation of 
moral loveliness is as keen, tho feeling excited by 
the contemplation of injustice or cruelty as intense, 
among the poorest dwellers in Lambeth or Bethnal 
Green as among the most educated and rbfined of 
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the residents of Belgravia. The sympathies of even 
the Ticioas nro invariably enlisted on the side of 
virtue; and an outburst of honest indignation against 
the villain of the play, especially if he is a cowardly 
and treacherous villaiui brings together every pair 
of rough hands to endorse it with applause. 

Two of the most successful of the Salisbury 
Square fictions were "Ada, the Betrayed/' and 
'' The Lady in Black/' the latter founded upon tho 
welUknown story of a young lady who lost her 
reason through the execution for forgery of her 
brother, a clerk in tho Bank of England, and who80 
appearance was familiar to many persons who were 
accustomed to visit or pass that institution forty 
years ago, when she might frequently be seen 
walking to and fro before it, a pale, thin figure, in- 
variably dressed iu black, waiting for the brother 
she would never see again. The moral tone of both 
these stories, and indeed of most of the tales issued 
by Mr. Lloyd, was unexceptkmable, virtue being bet 
in as bright and beautiful contrast to vice as in any 
of the novels on the shelves of Mndie's library at the 
present day. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the 
comparison would not be in favour of the former. 

Hie Salisbury Square school of fiction did a good 
work in its day. It was the connecting link between 
the Monmouth Street ballads and " last dying 
speeches/' lives of highwaymen^ and terrifio legends 
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ordiaboliHfn, which oonstitatcd tho fuvourito reading 
of tho masses fifty ycare ago, ntid tho inoro whole- 
gome and refined literature enjoyed by them at tho 
pnvscnt day. The literary tasteti of a pooplo cannot 
be formed all at once to a high standard. With tho 
mass, as with each of tho individuals composing it, 
intellectual progress is incompatible with a high 
Ktnndanl as the starting-point. As a boy is not 
likely to read much, if wo try to give him a tasto for 
reading by confining him to a set course of Locko 
and i'aley, or even Addison and Steele, so a genera- 
tion that had but just outgrown tho mcuttd alimeut 
provided for it by Fairbum and Bysh, conld scarcely 
bo expected to appreciato tho novels of Lytton 
Bulwcr, even if they had been within its reach. 
The way to such appreciation was rightly prepared 
by the substitution of the Salisbury Square literature 
for that of Monmouth Street and the Minories, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TOB ClIABTtST IIOTEXEVT. 

Thk litilo group of Chartists that had existed ia 
my native town in 18*12, when their orator, tbu 
shoemaker poet, bad bis famous encounter with 
Cobden, bad long been broken up when the formation 
of a branch of tho National Land Company, founded 
by Feargns O'Connor to provide the members with 
small farms by means of co*operation and allotment 
by Imllot, brought tho remaining members together 
again. The result was the re-formation of a branch 
of the Charter Association ; and, as I had become 
convinced by that timo that social ameliorations of 
every kind must make slow progress until the 
masses acquired political power, I joined it. The 
weekly meetings were held at a coffee*house, and at 
the first of them I was elected a member of the 
rommittee, in which capacity I became a member of 
the general council of the Association. 

As I took from that day an active part, and locally 
a prominent one, in the agitation for the People's 
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Charter^ and the movement luis been persistently 
misrepresented by successive writers, and tlierofure 
very imperfectly and erroneously understood, some 
bor\'ice will be rendered to tho cause of truth, and 
some material afforded for a clmpter of English 
history which has yet to be writti>n, by a brief re- 
lation of tho progress of tho Chartist movement, 
fn)m its origin to tho time at which my connexion 
with it commenced. 

Properly understood, tliat movement was a natunvl 
ami inevit;iblo result of the development of the nation. 
It liad its due and legitimate place in the series of 
political movements which Ivive been in progress 
since the twelfth century, and are even yet not 
completed. A nation never achieves its freedom at 
a single step. An uprising of the masses may give 
them tho bi*ondcst franchises for a time, but the 
liberty thus obUiined is brief and illmkiry. English- \ 
men have been engaged for seven centuries in the ^ 
work of political emancipation ; but they have made ^^ 
cvcrj step sure, and clenched every nail which they 
have driven into tlie coffin of arbitrary and irre* 
sponsible power, llie landowners first, then the \ 
traders, then the workers, with long intervals of fit* 
ful agitation between each step, has been the order 
*— tho natural and inevitable order— of enfranchise* 
ment. 

The agitation for manhood suffrage followed 
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closely, as might have been expected, upon the 
political emancipation of the shopkcepera. United 
with tlie trading claHaos in the agitation of 1831, 
the working men were oTcrlooked in the mcoHurc 
of Parliamentary Reform which they had bol)KHl 
to necefwitate, and thenceforth had to work alone. 
The threat of revolution to which the Tories suc- 
cumbed in 1832 would have been breathed in 
vain by the middle classes alone ; but those cla&ses, 
having gained their object by the. aid of the work- 
ing men, betrayed their allies, and opposed their 
enfranchisement with a degree of stubboninei<.s 
which the upper classes would never Imve ventured 
to display. 

The working classes, abandoned by their late 
allies, and opposed equally by Whigs and Tories*, 
formed in 1837 a political organissation of their own. 
The germ of a document soon to be famous was 
contained in a petition, drawn up by an intelligent 
working man named Lovett, and adopted by a 
crowded gathering which took place in that year at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand. It 
set forth the injustice and anomalousness of the 
existing representative system, which practically ex* 
eluded the working classes, and, while it limited 
Parliamentary represeiitation to about one-sixth of 
the adult male population, gave the election of the 
minority of the House of Commona to about one- 
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fifth of tho clcctora^ through tho unequal apportion* 
mont of members to constituoncics. Tho remedy 
proposctl was a sclieme of Parliamontiirjr reform, 
embracing manhood suffmgo, vote by ballot, annual 
pirliamcnts, equal electoral districts, tho abolition 
of tho property qualification, and tho payment of 
moinbc^rs. 

The late John Arthur Roebuck, who was selectc<l 
by tho conveners of the meeting to present this 
))ctition to Parliament, odnsod a conference at the 
liritiHh Hotel in Cockspur Street, to which all the 
mombers of the Houho of Commons who were sup* 
p()!<ed to bo favourable to its objects should bo in* 
vitcd. Tlie suggestion was acted upon ; but only 
eight members attended, namely, O'ConncIl, Roe* 
buck, Hume, Bowring, Leader, Ilindley, Thompson, 
and Sharman Crawford. After two nights' dis- 
cu.Hsion, resolutions pledging them to support the 
])otition were adopted, and were afterwards acceded 
to by Wakley, Fieldon, and AVliittle Harvey. Tho 
bill in which the *' six points ** were embodied was 
then ])rcpared by a committee consisting of O'Con- 
ncU, Koebuck, Leader, Hindloy, Thompson, and 
Crawford, and six members of the Working Men's 
Association, namely, Lovett, Hetherington, Cleave, 
Watson, Vincent, and Moore, and was aooeptod by 
the unenfranchised throughout the country as the 
People's Charter. 

H 2 
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Of the twolvo authors of that documont not ono 

Burvivos. Hothorington, Cleave, and Wataon, all 

booloiellors in tho metropolis, were known to me from 

1841 to 1848, in which year tho first*namod died. 

^ ' f Lovett was a 'Birmtnghnm man, who wrote a work 

^^ _ J;y_ ^ on Chartism, and was the subject of a s}nnpAthctic 

ny sonnot by EbenoKor Elliott, tho Com Law Uhymer, 

A/ which appeared in " Tait's Magazine '' in 1840, while 

' the former was undergoing imprisonment for a 

^~ 't^^^^>^'-'A7 seditious harangue delivered during the ezcitemcnt 

. yVf^U4< ^ i*^(»' which preluded the conspiracy and insurrection of 

the preceding year. Vincent was a compositor, and 
^ subsequently became known as a popular, and very 

able and eloquent lecturer, both in this country and 
the United States. 

The movement soon assumed proportions which 
caused uneasiness to the ruling classes. As the 
country had been on the verge of revolution in 1831, 
and the concessions made in the following year 
included no extension of power to the working meo» 
without whose alliance the threat of revolution 
would have been made in vain, tlie danger presented 
itself again as soon as the industrial classes had 
organised themselves for single-handed pressure 
upon Parliament and the Crown. The resistance of 
the House of Commonfi to the dnmand for the 
People's Charter constituted, indeed, a more serious 
^ ground for the fear of revolution than had existed 
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\in 1831 ; for the opposition of tlio Crown to popular 
iileinancis could bo ovorcomo by tlio power of the 
(Commons to stop the supplicS|and that of the Lords 
the power of the Crown to create new peers, so 
lolbg as the Commons' House was in accord with the 
pe<LpIei while an obstructive House of Commontt, 
replvsenting only a small minority of the people, 
couVd be overcome only by revolution, or the fear 

ofit;^ 

lis became the situation in 1839. The unen- 
franclviscd had been organising for the obtainment 
of elwtoral reform—" peaceably if we can, forcibly 
if wc\ must,'' as the phrase wont amongst them— 
since! the conference of 1837. The Uouse of Com- 
nionsVhad refused to concede their demands, and 
the Gniartists, quoting Blackstone's observation con* 
ccrtiing taxation without representation, prepared 
for the alternative so often expressed in their private 
gatherings. 

A convention of delegates from all the branches 
of the National Charter Association assembled at 
the Dr. Johnson Tavern, in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, simultaneously with the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Their early deliberations were conducted 
harmoniously ; but, as happened again in 1848, the 
refusal of the House of Commons to even allow the 
Bill to be introduced caused a rupture, the mipority 
being content to wait until the monopolists of politi* 
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cat powor should be willing to mako concctaionn, 
wbile the majority were resolved to appeal to phy- 
sical force. The leading members of the majority 
held private conferences at the Arundel Coffee 
House, in the Strand ; and the advocates of moral 
( suasion, fearing that trouble was browing, resigned 

their seats. ( 

Conspicuous among the members of the pliysical 

force section were John Taylor, who had b(*en 

. educated for the medical profession, and George 

Julian Harney, afterwards editor of the organ of 

:\\\i^^^^^y Chartism, the Northfm Star. Taylor liad some 

Jvvui U 'ti years previously inherited a fortune of thirty thou- 

« * sand pounds, the greater part of which he expanded 

in the promotion of revolutionary enterprise^', first 
abroad and afterwards at home. During^ the 
Greek struggle for independence, he purchased and 
equipped, at his own expense, a small >-essel, with 
which he joined the insurgents. He was after- 
wards concerned in a conspiracy of the Fre/ich 
Bepnblicans, and was ordered to leave Fran^ in 
forty-eight hours. He was described to me as a rain, 
impetuous young man, wearing his long black hair 
parted down the centre, a fashion very generally 
adopted by advanced reformers a few years later. 

Harney was then bnly nineteen or twenty years 
of age, as great an enthusiast as Taylor, but a poor 
orator^ as he always remained, though his speeches 
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rond well. Ab I know him in aftcr-yoars, he was 
a pale, delicato-lookini^ man, more intelligent tlian 
well educated, and in ki8 manneni and couvonuition 
quiet and un(»btru8ive, an I luivo generally found 
the moHt formidsiblo of the conspinitoni with whom 
I have been brought into contact to be. 

As I was only eighteen years of ago at the time 
when the conspiracy of 1839 burst and colla]>Hed at 
Newport, and was not connected with the Cliartist 
orgunixation until serernl years afterwards, th(* 
^^limpnes I obtained of the socret and porsomU 
history of the movement were duo to individuals with 
whom I Ijecnme acquainted at a hiter period* As 
I then leanitHl, the threads of the conspiracy were 
held by the five meml)er8 of a secret committoo 
Mtting in London, who communicated with only one 
member in each of the branches of the National 
Cliarter Association. I have been assured that 
more tluin a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
anncd and trained (for drilling Imd been going on 
nightly for some time on the moors and hilk), 
could liave been placed in tlie field at an hour's 
notice ; and that there were dcpdts of ammunition 
formed at several places in the northern and midkind 
districts. 

The kte David Urquhart, who claimed to possess 
an amount of knowledge concerning the conspiracy 
which I believe no one ever possessed who was not 
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% member of the insurreetionarjr committoC| docni 
not Appear, nererthelcray to have exaggerated the 
extent of its ramifications and the danger with 
wliich it menaced the GoTemment. " It wm/' ho 
MijSy "a most formidable affair; and far from being 
the wild, mad bniiiness which it is generally sup* 
posted to have boc*n. It is calculated that two 
millions of male adults were either directly engaged 
or indirectly compromised in it. Its organisation, 
which was marvellously complete, exhibited un- 
mistakable evidence that it was the work of no 
common intelligence. Compact and coherent in all 
its parts, like a piece of machinery, with every 
groove and oog-wheel in perfect working order, it 
was assuredly the work of no neophyte. To form 
an effective army out of large bodies of raw recruits, 
demands, as every one knows, a rare union of mili- 
tary genius, skill, and experience ; so also to create 
a gigantic conspiracy out of the ruJLa indigeBtaque 
moles of a discontented population, are required 
similar qualities— qualities, we may add, more rare, 
because more refined, than those which are de« 
manded for the construction of an eflBcient army, and 
which can only be acquired by a long apprenticeship 
in the art of conspiracy. Kor in the organisation of 
the Chartist plot were any of these requisites want- 
ing; it possessedi in fact^ and that in a remarkable 
degree, the two great oharaoteristics of a well* 
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constituted secret socictji namely, impenetrability 
from below and perfect perspicuity from above/' 

The inference drawn by Urquhart was, that the 
Chartist organisation of 1839 was the work of a 
foreigner* and ho traced a rescmblanco in it to 
that of the Greek secret association called the 
Hctairia, in order to found upon their imaginary 
resemblance tho theory that both derived their 
insipiration from St. Petersburg. Tlie organisation 
of tho Hotairia was, however, more than ordinarily 
complex ; whilo tho Chartist organisation, according 
to tho sketch given by Urquhart from a paper 
which he claimed to have seen, and which he alleged 
was in the handwriting of a member of the insor* 
roctiouary committee, was very simple, closely re* 
sembiing that of tho United Irishmen.* 

I had read Mr. Molosworth's "History of tho 
Period," Gammage's ''Narrative of tho Chartist 
if ovemcnt," and tho '' Meihoirs and Correspondence 
of Thomas Slingsby Duncombo,** without obtaining 
any light upon the conspiracy and its authors, 
when, in 1872, I received a copy of an address 
delivered at the Cercle Catbolique in Paris, by tho 
Abbe Defoumy. In turning over the leaves, my 
attention was attracted by the following Extraordi- 
nary sentence :— 

* ridt " The Secret Societies of the Etm^Maa Bevetiitioa.*' 
2 vols. London : Tinslsy Brothers. 
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England was on tbe point of becoming the prey 
of tho Commune and tho International^ then known 
under the name of the Chartist movement." Of 
conrao the reverend orator^ knowing nothing about 
the International — which is merely an £uro|)ctin 
organisation of trades' unions— intended by this 
anachroniHtic remark, merely to convey the idea 
that Chartism was synonymous with revolution— 
the English form of the onward march of nations 
which Frenchmen of Conservative tendencies dc* 
scribe^ as vaguely as comprehensivelyi as la R/rolu* 
<ien— as was indeed believed by many persons who 
had better opportunities of obtaining accurate in- 
formation upou the subject, but were content to 
believe what they rend in the Times, instead of 
endeavouring to ascertain the truth. 

Arrested by the sentence which I have quoted, I 
road on; and I make no apology for transcribing the 
following passages, because the number of persons 
who have read the abbe's address will probably not 
be one per cent, of tho readers of these recollections. 

" Not only London, but twenty of the principal 
towns in Enghind, were about to be kid in ashes by 
a fire that was only to be quenched in blood. The 
day and the hour were fixed, and the signal for 
oonflagrstion and muMer was to have been given 
everywhere at one and the same time. Two days 
before the day fixedj in the evening, a man ap« 
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poaredi who was endowed with sufficient conrago 
nnd ener^ to commit himself with three of the fivo 
Buperior chiefs of the plot— misguided working men, 
who had not created the con^pimcy, but who held 
ia their hands its orgnnisatiou and execution. }Io 
8p(»ko to them so forcibly, that he believed ho luid 
moved them, but without convincing them. At two 
o'clock next morning there was a knock at his door. 
It proceeded from the three men. Had they como 
to assassinate him, or to renew the conversation ? 
Ho knew not ; but lie liad the coumgu to descend 
alone, and to rtH^eivo them. After the exchange of 
a few words, tlu*H0 chiefs of the ]>lot literally fell at 
his feet, and placed in his hands a list in cipher of 
the principal members of the conspiracy. Ho had 
no sooner deciphered it than ho proved to them what 
be had previously affirmed, namely, tliat they wero 
unknowingly the instruments of the foreigner against 
their own country. There wero in the list the 
names of two Russian agents who, a short time 
before, had played the samo game in Greece. Tho 
three men at ouco sent messengers to countermand 
the order that had been given. There was time. 
The conspiracy had begun to take effect only in one 
town, which was situated at a great distance, and 
there the messenger arrived one hour too late." 

But for one circumstance, I should have regarded 
this story as the result of one of those efforts'of the 
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imagination often found in French newspapers, and 

occasionally in our own. But a gentleman was 

present when the address was delivered, whom the 

Abb6 Defoumy referred to as the individual ** who 

on that day saved his country/' That person wa<i 

David Urqnhart, formerly secretary to the British 

Embassy at Constantinople; and the translation 

which I have quoted appeared in the Diplomntir. 

Review, the property of that gentleman, and the 

organ of the Foreign Affairs Committees founded 

by him. As I had gleaned a few details of the 

secret history of the Chartist movement from some 

of those political veterans whom Feargus O'Connor 

called the '' Old Guards/' I felt curious concomin;^ 

the revelations made in the Cercle Catholique, and 

wrote to the editor of the review in which they had 

been made, asking to be favoured with the names 

of " the five superior chiefs of the plot/' and those 

of " the principal members of the conspiracy," or 

at least with the former. To this letter I received 

no answer; but, six months afterwards, a lengthy 

article appeared in the same publication, giving 

further details of the extraordinary incidents related 

by the Ahh6 Defoumy, combined with an account 

of the Hetairia and a retrospect of the political 

condition of the worldnn general forty years ago. 

Beginning with an acknowledgment of my letter, 
and a random sormiBe that I was a relative of 
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John Frost, convicted of treason in 1840, tbo writor 
proceeded to sttito that *' the five superior chiefs of 
the plot " were Major Beniowski, a Polish refugee, 
well known twenty or thirty years ago as a teacher 
of mnemonics and the inventor of the logotyjH) 
syHtcm of typo*founding ; three working men, 
named re»|)ectively Cardo, Warden, and VVostropp, 
and an individual whose name was withheld, but who 
was said to have held a high position in the polica 

I had heard Beniowski mentioned in connexion 
with the conspiracy thirty years l^ofore he was thus 
denounced by Urquhart. One of the '' Old G uards ** 
tuld me that Beniowski was one of those who were 
cliargcd with the military or^miKution of the insur* 
rection, but was not one of the authors and directors 
of the plot, and acted in suliordination to the secret 
rovolutionaxy committee. Urquhart assigns to him 
the leadership of the revolt in Wales, and to that 
extent the statement is correct ; but it is not easy 
to reconcile that position with the assertion that he 
was the head and front of the conspiracy. If he had 
been, he would either have taken no active part in 
the movement, or have taken the chief command. 
He went down to the mining districts of Wales, 
some time before the outbreak at Newport, to drill 
the disaffected ; but it may be inferred, from a letter 
written at that time by Dr. Taylor, that th^^ititen* 
tion of the revolutionary committee to appoint him 
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to tbe fnilitarjr command tbero waa not abidod by. 
" Tbe Pole/' wrote Taylor, " baa not gone to Walw, 
bat I umlcrstand a mncb boncater maa" Tbia alno 
confirma wbat I waa told by otbera, tbat Beniowttki 
waa not tbe director of tbe entorpriae, but atrictly 
aubordinato to tbe aecrot committee. 

He bad been a member of tbe Hetniriai and, 
according to Urqiibart, bold a bigb position in tbat 
asaociation, to wbicb many otber foreignera, English 
and Froncb political and literary notabilities, as 
well aa Polea and Russians, were affiliated. Mo 
eridence waa ever adduced by Urqubart in support 
of bis accusation tbnt Reniowski waa a secret agent 
of tbe Russian Government. If be was, tbe Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg, depicted by Urqubart aa scatter- 
ing gold broadcast over tbe world for tbe purpose 
of oomiption, was far from liberal towards its 
emissaries; for bo was not a man of luxurious 
lu&bits, and be died poor. Universal conspirator 
be certainly waa ; one of tboae Polea wbo, in tbe 
words of tbe national poet, Casimir Brodzinski, 
"scour tbe wide earth, invoking liberty;" but, 
considering bow recklessly bis denouncer was wont 
to accuse of being agents of Russia every one wbo 
dissented from bim, be is entitled to an acquittal of 
tbe cbarge of being an emissary of tbe Government 
wbicb haa opproMed bia oompatriota for nearly a 
ocnturj* 
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I nover met Booiowski, nor, so far as I am awaro, 

ever saw him ; but I find the following notice of 

him in a letter written in 1839 by a member of the 

Convention :— '' I have necn Beniowski, and heard 

liim 8]Kiik| briefly; and I should think him well 

fitted to exerciMO influence and acquire authority 

over men not very capable of thinking for them* 

^ solves. He was a fine, tall, ariHtocratic-looking 

\ man, and possessed great fluency and no small 

degree of audacity. He came to us in the latter 

days of the Convention to ask us to contribute 

\ from our funds to assist in the movements of a 

society, chiefly of foreigners, with which ho was 

y connected, but with whom wo hud no sympathy/' 

lliis may have l)een either the Uomocratio Com* 

mittee for the Rcgeneraticm of Poland, or the 

Association of Fraternal Democrats. 

Cardo was a shoemaker, and Warden a gardener; 

f and both, I have bcHsn informed, were men of con- 

^ siderable intellectual powers and attainments. Both, 

and also Westropp, with whose occupation I am 

unacquainted, were members of the National Con- 

V, vention; but, I never heard a hint that either of 

1 1 them was a member of the secret revolutionary 

' I committee. The only names ever suggested, until 

j' Urquhart gave those of Cardo, Warden, and West* 

ropp, were Lowery— mentioned by Gammage in his 

insttflbrably dull and uninteresting history of the 

I: 
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Chartist moTement, published in 18549 as a man 
who was snpposod to know as much about the affair 
as anybody -> and Bussey, a beer^house keeper at 
Bradford, concoming whom Feargus O'Connor made 
the following statemout :— 

''Yon remember the ardour, the fervour, the en- 
thusiasm of the roprcsontativos of London and 
Birmingham in the Convention of 1830, and you 
have not perhaps forgotten the honesty, the courage, 
the valour of the immortal Peter Bussey, the pom* 
pons and mouthing representative of the men of 
Bradford. This man kept a beer-house, was dole* 
gate for Biadford, and devoted his whole time to 
writing reports of ouch day's procoediogs, in order i 

that his constituents should thoroughly understand 
the conduct of their representatives. This letter 
was addressed to his wife, and was not to be read 
till the factories closed, when the slaves could have 
an opportunity of receiving the intelligence of their 
independent representatives. This beer-house was 
like a theatre ; there was a rush for early places, and 
all paid for admission. 

" This fellow got up secret committees, to be held 
in different parts of the cointry, to establish the 
best moans for getting up a revolution, of which 
Feargus O'Connor was to be kept in utter igfwrance. * 

As soon as the mind was ripened, and when the 
-arm was nerved, two messengers called upon Bussey, 
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informiDg him that his arm/ was roady for the 
onslaught. lie was lying in bed, pretending to be 
Tiolently afTected with rheumatism, when one of the 
staunch advocates of Chartism called him a coward) 
and threatened to shoot him, whereupon the valiant 
fiold-marshal, notwithstanding tlie dire effect of an 
agonizing pain, jumped out of bed, ran behind a 
bag of flour, and told them to ' 9end for Feargnn 
O'Connor/ although it was to have been kept an 
utter secret from me. 

'' Well, upon the following morning, I was at the 
'Mosely Arms,' in Manchester, when Richardson, 
one of the delegates of the Convention, and Aaron, 
of Bradford, waited upon mot and informed me that 
the men of Yorkshire were prepared to turn out, 
and that I should come to Dewsbury and take the 
command. I told them that I was on my way to 
London, and that it never was my intention to com* 
mand troops that I did not marshal myself; how- 
ever, that I would return to Leeds, and meet any 
deputation that chose to call upon me. I returned 
to Leeds by the next coach. Upon the following 
day, a deputation from De^sbuiy waited upon me 
—a very large deputation—- and from whom I an* 
ticipated no small share of contention and violence ; 
however, it ended thus: they declared that they 
had been most atrociously deceived by Bjissey and 
others, and that they would never again phice oon* 

I 
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fidonoe in any leader but the mnoh abased Foargoa 
O'Connor/' 

I bare been informed by gentlemen who were 
acquainted with David Urquhart, and shared his 
peculiar opinions, that the list of "the principal 
members of the conspiracy " included ths names of 
Feargns O'Connor, John Frost, Richard Oastler, aod 
Joseph Rayner Stephens. It happens, however, 
that the fact of O'Connor's ignorance of the plot 
does not rest upon his own assertion alone, though 
that, coupled with the fact that he was not included 
in the indictment of Frost and others, might be 
(x>nsidored sufficient for the conviction of any im* 
partial and unprejudiced mind. Lowery, when 
questioned on the subject by Grammage, is said to 
have replied, " Feargus O'Connor knew nothing at 
all about it ; but he was the only man in England 
who could have prevented it." 

Now, if the list contained the name of one man, 
as a principal member of the conspiracy, who knew 
nothing at all about it, that is good frvma facie 
evidence that it was altogether a spurious con* 
oociion. But let us look at some of the other names. 
Oastler was agent to a Yorkshire landowner named 
Thornton, and Stephens was a Wesleyan minister. 
Both were Tories, and their popularity was due to 
their exertions in furtherance of the movement for 
limitang the hours of labour in factories. Stephens 
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distinctly repudiated Chartism when <m bis trial at 
Chester for sedition in 1840 ; and two years later 
he was a prominent supporter of Mr. Walter, then 
a Tory candidate for the representation of Not* 
tingham. His followers even were not known as 
Chartists, but were always designated Stephenitos. 

John Frost was deeply implicated in the con- 
spiracy, and !iad the chief direction of the move- 
ment in his own part of the country. lie was the 
principal draper in Newport, a man of good repute, 
and one of the Monraouthshiro justices until he was 
deprived of the commission by Lord John Russell 
on account of the active part which he had taken 
in the agitation for parliamentary reform. On the 
day fixed for the outbreak he led a large body of 
working men, chiefly miners, into Newport, and 
attacked the Westgato Inn, which was held by a 
company of infantry hurriedly sent to the spot. 
The attack failed; and I have been assured that to 
that failure the oolkpse of the welUconoerted scheme 
of rebellion was due, as the Birmingham con* 
spirators were awaiting news of success at Newport, 
the receipt of which would have been the signal for 
insurrection in all the towns of the midland and 
northern counties. 

There was a lull in the Chartist agitation during 

« 

the two years following the outbreak at Newport. 
The organisation continued to exist, howeveif and 

I 2 
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/- 4m{j in the Parliamentarj sessioii of 1842 Sharman 

^ ;<..,.*« Crawford introduced, in a very temperate speech, 
'** . ^ r^ '"^rc^-j^ taotion pledging the House of Commons to take 

' the People's Chai*ter into consideration. The Whigs 

stood aloof from the discussion, however, and the 

motion was rejected by two hundred and twenty* 

sis votes against sixty-soven. 

_, • There was a split at this time in the popular 

^ ' ^ y/ ranks, and two conventions of delegates were sitting 

at once, one in London and the other at Birming- 
^<^iC^/ /Kt^ ham. The former represented the krger section, 
:, ^, ^ which adhered to the ''six points," and was pre- 

^ pared, if necessary, to appeal to the final argument ; 
the latter, with which Joseph Sturge was identified, 
represented the smaller section, which aimed at re- 
vivifying the union of the middle and working 
classes that existed in 1831, and to attain that end 
was prepared to exchange manhood sufTroge for 
"complete'' suffrage, whatever that might be con- 
I strued to mean, and annual for triennial parliaments, 
.. L \which, having regard to the average duration of 

V^ n^'-C^lim^j/pi^ylii^iij^iilig^ would have been a change scarcely 

^l CJ^H^i/^U (worth contending for. 

II , p ,1 ^i This division, and the depressing influence of the 

// / r latter events of 1842, retarded the progress of the 

i^*<^iUJ.v IvUvtl* movement during the next five yean; but in 1847 

'/ ^s ^ L^ measures were taken for strong and united pressure 

" ^ *^ . "" npon Parliament in the followbg session, when a 
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petition for the enactment of tbe People's Charter 
was to be presented, bearing a krger number of 
signatares than had been affixed to any prayer of 
the people ever laid before the Hoose of Commons. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THK ORIAT PITITION. 



Thv reviral of the Chartist movement in Croydon 
was inaugurated by a public meeting, held, not at 
the little dingr public-house in the slums at which 
Chartist gatherings had previously been held, but 
in the club-room of one of the principal inns in the 
High Street ; and, as it was announced that three 
members of Parliament had been invited to attend^ 
we anticipated a crowded meeting. As a precaution 
against the not improbable non-attendance of those 
gentlemen, however, we also invited Mr. Macgrath, 
a member of the Executive Council of the Charter 
Association ; and the event justified it, for neither 
of the Liberal members we had invited thought 
proper to attend. The two representatives of East 
Surrey, Alcock and Locke King, did not even 
answer our seoretaiy's letter. Peter A. Taylor, who 
then resided in die town, declined the invitation 
on the following grounds ^^ 
" An ill4im^ effort to forward a public question 
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Qsaally delays, instead of hastening, its accomplish- 
ment ; and I think there are nuiny reasons why this 
subject cannot bo effectively a^tated at present. 
Had the conduct of many of its friends been more 
reasonable, I think it might have been the next 
question to which the energies of Reformers would 
be directed; but, under present circumstances, I 
consider this most desirable object will have to be 
postponed, probably for some years. I regret this 
upon every account, but must decline to devote time 
or energy to a subject which, in my opinion, cannot 
at present be successfully urged." 

** Well,'' said I to my colleagues, '' these gentle- 
men have been invited, and are expected to attend ; 
and their failure to do so concerns nobody but 
themselves. We shall have as large a gathering as* 
if tbey were on the platform." 

About a quarter of an hour before the time fixed 
for the commencement of the proceedings, the seven 
members of the local council left the coffee-house at 
which their weekly meetings were held, and pro- 
ceeded to the inn, accompanied by Mr. Macgrath 
and a repoi*ter from the office of the Northern Star. 
There were not more than twenty men in the room 
when we entered, but they continued to coma in by 
twos and threes until it was nearly full. 

Then we installed as chairman an elderly operative 
carpenter, named Westoby, who was an^61d and 
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respectable inhabitant of tbe town, and went abont 
our work thoroughly in earnest. Macgprath made a 
Tory effective speech, and then the first resolution 
was moved by Hodges, the sawyer — a fine, sturdy 
example of the best portion of the English working 
classes— and seconded by myself. While I was speak- 
ing the local reporter of the Soutk^EaBtem Oazette, 
^ then the only provincial Libeml journal circulating 
in Surrey, entered the room, took a few notes while 
loitering near the door, and then retired, having 
been present scarcely ten minutes. The resolution 
condemning the existing representative institutions 
as anomalous and unjust, and affirming the People's 
* * Charter to be the only remedy, was unanimously 

adopted; and when the petition was laid upon a 
table near the door at the close of the proceedings, 
during which the gathering had received a con- 
siderable accession of numbers, it was signed by at 
least three-fourths of those present. 

Less than a dosen lines were devoted to this 

meeting by the Souik^Easiem Oazette, and falsehood 

and malignity were blended in the reporter's state- 

\ meat that " the chair was taken by Mr. Smallwood, 

the Socialist/' no such person having taken any part 
in the proceedings. As only Chartists read the 
Northern Star, in which It full and correct report 
appeared, everybody else was deprived by this dis* 
^crdditable mancsuvre of the means of forming an 
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independent judgment of the groat agitation which 
waa then being reviyed. Thia was a fair example 
of the manner in which Chartist meetingi were 
usually reported, whether in the organs of Liberalism 
or Conservatism. 

Hodges was the only member of the local 
Chartist Council who had been connected with 
the movement from its commencement, Blackaby 
having left the town about a year after his encounter 
with Cobden. I was temporarily residing in 
London when he left Croydon* and was not aware 
of his intention ; and on my return to the town I 
found that none of his old associates were acquainted 
with his new location. It was his habit to disappear 
in this manner, lea>4ng no clue to his movements'; 
but it was my fortune always to come across him 
again in some unexpected place. 

One evening, in the summer of 1844, I was 
strolling through the secluded hamlet of Walling* 
ton, a few miles from the town, when the sight of 
an old-fashioned little inn, standing far back from 
th? road, with a smooth green before it, and tables 
and chairs under the spreading branches of a group 
of ancient elms, was so suggestive of rest and 
refreshment, that I was soon seated in the agreeable 
shade with a glass of ale before me. I was picturing 
to myself Raleigh and Carew sitting utfder the 
venerable oaks of Beddington Park, which formed 
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the background of tfao landscape, when a man with 
a small handle under his arm approached from the 
dusty road, and, as he came nearer, I recognised 
Blackaby. The recognition was mutual, and we 
were both glad to have a chat together, after haying 
lost sight of each other for nearly a year. 

He had upon several occasions shown me short 
poems, the effusions of his imagination ; but, unliko 
most aspirants to poetic fame, he had never had a 
sufficiently good opinion of his verses to submit 
them to an editor or publisher, and I had carefully 
refrained from encouraging him to do so, knowing 
poetry to be the least profitable ware tliat an author 
can carry to the literary market. But to write 
poetry is a necessity of the poet's existence. Lord 
Abinger had lately died, and Blackaby liad written a 
poem on the occasion in blank verse, which he 
thought of printing for private circulation, calcii- 
hiting that be could dispose of as many copies as 
would defray the cost of its production. He 
read to me the opening passages, and the address 
which he had put into the mouth of Satan, as 
the claimant of the soul of the deceased judge, from 
which I perceived that the hint for the poem had 
been furnished by Byron's " Vision of Judgment." 
There were some passages of considerable literary 
merits but the sentiments expressed were calculated 
to find favour only with those who regarded the 
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subject from tho stand-point of tho author. It was 
arran^od^ however, that it should be printed, and I 
believe that tho fifty copies, to which tbo order was 
limited, were all sold. 

Tho evening twilight fadod out while wo wero 
talking, and 1 rose to depart. Dluckaby followed my 
example, and we walked a short distance together. 
The sight of a cactus in acottago window suggested 
to him the questi«m whether I had over seen tlie 
night-floworing cereus, the flowers of which unfold 
their petals at night, and perish before sunrise. Ue 
had seen a specimen of this strange and boautiful 
cactus in tho conservatory of Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
into which he had been admitted by the gardener, 
and its singularity and beauty had inspired some * 
staneas, which he produced as he walked, from a 
well-worn pocket-book. Having obtained his per* 
mission to copy them, and to give them publicity if 
I thought them worthy of the dignity of type, I 
transferred to my own pocket the sheet of blue-laid 
foolscap on which they were written, in a hand 
more bold than elegant, and we parted, the poet 
retracing his steps towards Oheam, where he then 
resided. 

The poem, which subsequently appeared through 
my instrumentality in the columns of Betfnold$' 
Jliteellany, if not a gem of genius, was bbrtainly 
superior to most of the stuff which is constantly 
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inflicted upon editorsi and whicli thej are asked to 
accept as poetry. Bat, with the exception of these 
stanxas and the '' Vision/' no poem of Blackaby's 
ever obtained publicity. I afterwards saw others 
in manuscript, but none of them were equal in 
merit to these, while the subjects of some of them 
did not possess the interest required in literary pro- 
ductions intended for general perusal. 

Blackaby had made another flitting before the 
meeting at Croydon, or we might have had the 
.influence of his oratory and argumentative powers 
to help us. While we were assisting in the prepa* 
ration of the '' monster " petition, the Liberals of 
« France were organising for a similar movement, led 
by Odillon-Barrot, and the Republican section was 
preparing, in the secret societies, to take advantage 
of the expected collision with the Government The 
crash that was impending was seen by me months 
before it came, for it was clear that the agitation for 
electoral reform would soon reach a point at which 
Ouisot would have to yield, or adopt such measures 
of repression as would, as in 1830, bring about the 
downfall of the Monarchy. - 

Before the close of 1847 I had declared a revolu* 
tion in France to be imminent, and expressed my 
conviction that a vigorous* impetus would thereby 
be given to the agitation for the Charter. The result 
proved that I was right, though it may be said that 
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it also prored Peter Taylor* to be right. Obrioosly 
we regarded the matter from different points of 
view, and could not therefore see it in the same 
aspect. He foresaw that the House of Commons, 
representing only a small minority of the nation, 
would refuse to yield to the representations of the 
majority, unless the question was taken up by the 
Govemment, which was not at all likely ; whilst I 
calculated upon the movement assuming propor- 
tions that would command attention from all the 
estates of the realm, and bind up the cause of 
the monarchy with that of the people. The move* 
ment did assume the proportions that I anticipated* 
but the Government staked the Crown on the issue 
of the struggle, and with a success that did not 
reward the similar position of the Guiaot ministry 
in France. 

I was at this time a member of the Association of 
Fraternal Democrats, meeting monthly at a dingy 
public-house in Drury Lane, called the White Hart. 
It was composed of democratic refugees from most 
parts of Europe, but chiefly of Frenchman, Germans, 
and Poles, with a sprinkling of such advanced 
reformers of this country as, like Julian Harney and 
Ernest Jones, were "Chartists, and something « 
more." Every candidate for admission was required 
to be proposed by a member, whose nomination had 
to be backed by- another, proposer and seconder 
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being hold responsible for the soundness of the 
aspirant's democratic views, and the correctness of 
his moral condnct. The motto of the association 
was " All men are brethren/' which was printed on 
the cards of membership in twelve languages, 
namely, English, French, and German on the top, 
above the name of the society, and name and date 
of admission of the member; in Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish on the left ; in Spanish, Italian, and Romaic 
on the right ; and in Russian, Polish, and Hungarian 
on the bottom, below the signatures of the six 
secretaries, representing as many sections of the 
society. 
• I am unable to say whether the association com- 
prised individuals of all the nationalities in whose 
languages the motto expressing its cosmopolitan 
character was printed. The democrats of Britain, 
France, Germany, and Poland were well represented 
in their respective sections, which, as regards the 
foreigners at least, formed links of connexion with 
the secret societies of the Seasons, Young Germany, 
and Toung PoUind, the first founded by Martin 
Bernard in 1839, the others in 1894 by the German 
and Polish refugees in SwitsMrhind, who, in con* 
junction with the Italian exiles, formed the associa- 
tion known as Toung Europe, undiir the presidency 
of Joseph Massini. 
The Hungarian section was not so stropig, there 
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being comparatiToly fow of that nationality in 
London at that time ; and the Scandinarian soctioni 
which embraced the still fewer Swedes, Danes, and 
Morwegi^ins who held the views of the association, 
was the weakest of the six. Members belonging to 
other naticms were associated with the sections with 
which they had the greatest affinity ; thus, a couple 
of Russians were enrolled in the Polish section, obey- 
ing the sympathies of community of race, and pre- 
serving the dream of the United Sclavonians, con* 
sccrated by the blood of Pestcl and Monravieff. 
Tliero was a Spaniard too, in the French section, 
who had fought for liberty with Uiego and Torrijos. 
Tlie Italians in London remained outside our or- 
ganization, most of them being affiliated to Young 
Italy, and bound by its code not to join any similar 
association. 

I had been received into the Fraternal Democrats 
on the nomination of Julian Harney, seconded by 
Henry Ross, a carpenter at Hammersmith. The 
news of the abdication and flight of Louis Philippe 
reached this country while we were holding our 
monthly meeting, and as it had been preceded by 
intelligence which had caused a considerable degree 
of excitement among advanced Liberals of all 
nationalities, there was a very full attendance of 
members. The tricoloured flag of tbo French 
republic ; the bhick, gold, and red symbol of German 
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miity; the green, white, and red tricoloar of the 
Hungarian pntriots ; the glorious flag that reminded 
tlie countrymen of KoBciusko of their lost liberties; 
^-wared with others above the president's chair, 
and on his right and left sat the secretaries of the 
sections. 

Julian Harney was there, pale and quiet as usual ; 
Hichelot, lively, and somewhat excited; Carl 
Schapper, an artist, whose countenance bore the 
scar of a wound inflicted by the sabre of a Prussian 
dragoon ; Louis Oborski, a tall, fine-looking man of 
martial bearing, though &r advanced in years, who 
had borne arms in more than one revolt of his com- 
patriots against the tyrannous rule of the Czar. 
Below these representatives and advocates of a holy 
alliance of peoples, sat a mingled assemblage of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Poles, and 
HungarianSy-^Englishmen who had suffered impri- 
sonment for sedition in times of strong political 
excitement; Frenchmen who had fought at the 
barricades with Blanqui and Barbes ; Germans who 
had been expelled from their country for propagat- 
ing the idea of national unity; Poles who had bled 
at Ostrolenka; Hungarians who cherished the hope 
of national independence. 

Suddenly the news of the events in Paris was 
brought in. The efi*ect was electrical. Frenchmen, 
Germansi Poleil, Magyars, sprang to their feet. 
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embraced, shouted, and gesticalatcd in the wildest 
enthusiasm. 8natchc8 of oratoiy were delivered in 
excited tones, and flags were caught from the walls, 
to be waved ezultingly, amidst cries of "Jloch ! Eljeu ! 
Vive la Republiqite!" Then the doors were opened, 
and the whole assemblage descended to the street, 
and, with linked arms and colours flying, marched 
to the meeting-plaoo of the Westminster Chartists, 
in Dean Street, 8oho. There another enthusiastic 
fraternisation took place, and great was the clinking 
of glasses that night in and around Soho and 
Leicester Square. 

I had few opportunities of attending the gather- 
ings of the Fraternal Democrats ; but on this occasion 
I was in London on business, and I was, I believe, 
the first person to announce in Croydon the event 
which I had predicted several months before. 
Reaching home after the manifestation in West* 
minster, I hastened to the coffee-house at which the 
Chartists met, and finding that they had not yot 
separated, bounded up the stairs, and entered the 
room in which a dosen working-men were assembled, 
drinking coffee or lemonade, and reading the 
Northern Star or the Daily New9. 

''Glorious newst" I exclaimed. ''Louis 
Philippe has fled, and the revolution is complete.'' 

"Hurrah I'' cried an enthusiastic artisan, < 
inspired by the thought of the influence which the 
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revolution of 1830 had in accelerating the march of 
parliamentary reform. ''Now we shall get onr 
rights/' 

The excitement created by the rerolution in 
France gave to the Chartist movement the impetus 
which I Imd anticipated; but the national petition 
which Charles Kingsley abused so much in ** Alton 
Locke,'' without knowing anything about it, had 
boon in course of signature for several months pre* 
viously. In furtherance of that object, the council 
of tho Croydon branch resolved to convene another 
public meeting, and, for the two reasons that we anti- 
cipated a larger gathering than before, and that two 
or three of my colleagues, being what are absurdly 
called " teetotallers," wished to avoid holding it in a 
public-house, it was resolved to apply for the use of 
the Town Hall. 

There was a doubt, however, as to the authority 
in whom the control of that building was legally 
vested, the senidr overseer informing me that he did 
not posai^s it, and standing aghast at the suggestion 
of a medical gentleman who came up while we were 
discussing the question, that the town-crier and 
bill-poster, being also the head constable under the 
old parochial system, was the right man to apply to. 
In this difficulty I acted npon a second suggestion 
of the doctor, and made jm application in writing to 
Kr. Penfoldj a legal gentleman who was at that 
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time clerk to the justices* On tho following day 
l^Ir. Pcnfold called upon me, and informed mo tliat 
tho use of the Town Hall could not be granted for 
the purpose intended. 

What is tho objection T '^ I asked. 

Tho magistrates/' ho replied, '' feel it to be 
their duty not to aid or countenance in any way 
whatever an agitation which thoy boliove would, if 
successful, be tho ruin of tho country. There is, of 
course, no objection to the enfranchisement of a 
man like yourself; but Parliament could not let in 
the fow who are qualified to exercise the franchise 
intelligently, and exclude the many who are not so 
qualified.'' 

** Does not that objection apply quito as strongly 
to the present state of things T " I inquired. " There 
is no line of separation now between the ignorant 
and the educated, the vicious and the virtuous. 
Every fool or knave who lives in a borough, and 
pays ten pounds a year rent, has a vote." 
i '' But the objection grows stronger as the qualifi- 

cation is further lowered," returned Mr. Pcnfold. 
" I have not time to discuss the question fully, 
and have called upon you personally, instead of 
writing, because I am sorry to see you engaged ia 
this mischievous agitation, the success of which you 
\ will probably have occasion to regret. Sooner or 
later these revolutionary movements escape from 
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the control of those who promote them, and t)ie 
first leaders are rushed over by the mob and left 
behind/' 

'' I am not afraid of that/' I rejoined. " It is 
only the milk-and-water reformers who are left 
behind, because the/ want the courage and earnest* 
ness of purpose that are required in the people's 
leaders, and either fall out on the march, or are cast 
aside bjr the men they have fooled and deceived.? 

Mr. Penfold shook his head, and departed. He 
failed to see that the Chartist movement, so far from 
being revolutionary, was strictly constitutional, tho 
ballot being the only one of the ''six points" 
which had not, at one time, been part and parcel of 
the Constitution. All else that the enactment of 
the Charter would have done would have merely 
remedied a defect in the Constitution which was not 
perceptible in the earlier centuries of its growth ; 
namely, that it did not provide for the admissicm 
within its pale of those who, from time to time, 
might find themselves excluded by the altered 
conditions of society. 

As we could not obtain the Town Hall, and the 
committee of the Literary Institution were precluded 
by their rules from granting the use of their 
lecture*hall for a {political meeting, we had no 
alternative but to hold our gathering in a public- 
house; and it was held accordingly in the largest 
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room of tbo Croism Inn, which hud always been 
tho hesMl-qimrtortf of tbo LibcnU party when a 
I'arliaineiiuiry election took place. It was well 
attended ; and though the Charter Association did 
not gain any increase of numerical strength from 
tho arguments of the fepoakers, tho extent to 
which they served tho cau:^ was shown by tho 
two thousand and odd signatures which wero 
obUiined in the town to the petition. 

The trciUmcnt of that petition by the House of 
Commons being a matter of historical fact^ this 
place is as fit as another for recording my testi« 
niony that those signatures wero all genuine, and 
for adducing evidence that the fictitious signatures, 
which wero made the excuse for the rejection of the 
petition, were the work of mischievous idlers and 
malignant enemies of the popular cause. Macgowan, 
the printer of the Nortlitm Star, raid to me one 
day in his office, when the fictitious signatures were 
the subject of conversation, ** That was the work of 
idle boys. I heard one of my machine-boys say 
that he had signed the petition every time he passed 
a place where it was lying for signature ; and ' wasn't 
it a jolly krk I"' 

But the mischief was not wrought entirely by the 
idle boys of London. In the spring of 1849, when 
an attempt was made to obtain signatures to a 
similar petition, I waited upon many of the in* 
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habitanta of Croydon for that purpose, and amongst 
those whom I canvassed was a grocer in the High 
Street, whose political opinions were nnknown to 
me, as he had been only a few months in the 
town. 

** Oh, I have signed that so often 1 ** he observed, 
in a careless and half-contemptuous tone. 

'' Often f' I repeated. ''Why, there had not 
been a petition for the Charter for several years 
until last year.'' 

''Well, I signed that petition twenty times at 
least," returned the grocer, with unblushing eifron- 
tery. "I used frequently to pass the O'Connor 
Land Company's offices in High Holbom, and I 
signed the petition every time I passed." 

This confession proves that it was by the enemies 
o{ the political enfranchisement of the working 
classes that the spurious signatures wero affixed 
to the petition— a fact of which Charles Kingsley 
must bo supposed to have been ignorant, but 
which must be taken cognizance of whenever the 
history of that period is impartially related. 

fivery town in England partook of the excitement 
which was created by the march of revolution on 
the Continent, and which increased as one success 
after another was scored by the uprisen nations, 
and the time drew near for the great popular 
demonstration which was intended to be held on 
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Konnington Common on tlio 10th of ApriL At the 
last mcotiug of the Croydon branch previous to 
that memorable day, apprehensions were expressed 
by some of the members that the Government would 
provoke a collision with the police, and then coll out 
the troops ; and the advisability of being prepared 
for resistance was discussed. I dissuaded those 
who urged this course from adopting it. 

** Let us give no pretext for an attack/' I said. 
'' Tlicn, if we aro attacked, the Government will 
liave put themselves in the wrong as much as ever 
Charles I. did, and we can find arms afterwards for 
a conflict with greater advantages on our side than 
can be found on Kennington Common." 

On the eve of the intended demonstration we 
learned that Sir Richard Mayne, acting under in- 
structions from Sir George Grey, had issued a pro« 
clamation declaring such a gathering to be illegal, 
and informing all whom it concerned that measures 
Iiad been taken for its suppression. Close upon 
this announcement came the private communication 
tliat the Executive Council of the Charter Asso* 
ciation had resolved to maintain the right of 
meeting, and proceed with the demonstration at all 
haxards. 

''There will be a fight,'' observed one of m^ 
colleagnes, looking grave, and speaking in a 
thonghtfol tone. y^'^ 
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"I trust not/' mid I. ''If there most be, it 
will be a miatake if Kennini^ii Common is mado 
the battle«fiold. It is on the wrong side of the 
rivor." 

Notwithstanding the sinister Apprehensions of 
many, my view prevailed with my immediate asso- 
ciates ; and I have reason to believe that the vast 
majority of the tons of thousands who assembled 
on the following day went unarmed, at the risk of 
another Peterloo, rather than afford any pretext for 
a Whig Reign of Terror. I did not know then 
what preparations had been made by the Govern* 
ment as a precaution against a possible insurrection ; 
but, as I crossed Waterloo Bridge on the morning 
of the 10th, I saw two lines of police drawn up; 
and, happening to look over the parapet near 
Somerset House, I caught a glimpse of a dis- 
mounted trooper of the household cavalry, who 
retired as soon as he found that he was observed. 
Botnmiug an hour or two later from the offices of 
the Executive Council, I saw a line of mounted 
constables, extending from Ludgate Hill to the 
foot of Blackfriars Bridge, and surmised that they 
were pbioed there to close that means of communi- 
cation, after the worl^g men, who were then 
swarming over ^ it, were all on the Surrey side of 
the river. 

It was impossible not to feel soioM degree of 
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anxiety aa to tho end, and tlio feeling incraised 
momentarily in intensity as I proceeded towards 
Kcnniui^n Common, and saw every road con* 
verging to tlint point tkrongcMl with working men, 
pouring in a continuous stream towards the sjinco 
which had been selected for tho intendod demon- 
stration. Who could say whether it would bo tlie 
Government or tho directors of tho movement 
whoso resolution would falter at tho last moment P 
Who know whether tho tens of thousands who wore 
assembled on the common would refuse to di8]ierse, 
and the signal bo given for a conflict, tho oonse* 
quences of which no one could foresee f 

I was standing near the van in which wero tho 
members of the Executive Council and many 
delegates of the National Convention, with tho 
piled-up rolls of the petition, when I heard a cry 
of ** They have got him I " And a wild rush was 
mado towards tho western side of the common. 
Looking in that direction, I saw tho giant form of 
Fcargus O'Connor — ^ho and Wakley wero tho two 
tallest men in the Houso— towering above the 
throng, as he moved towards tho road, accom- 
panied by a courageous inspector of police. There 
was a cry repeated through the vast throng that 
O'Connor was arrested; a moment of breathless 
excitement, and then a partial rolling back of the 
mass of human forms that had suddenly impelled 
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itself towards the road. Tlio tumult subsided ; but 
no one knew as yet what was the situation at that 
moment* 

Presently O'Connor was seen returning, and liis 
reappearance was hailed with a tremendous shout. 
He mounted the van, and in a few words explained 
the state of affairs to the anxious throng. He had 
had an interview with Sir Richard Mayne at the 
Horns Tavern, and concessions had been made on 
both sides. The Government had consented to 
allow the meeting to be held without molestation, 
and the honourable member for Nottingham had 
promised to use his influence with the masses for 
the purpose of inducing them to abandon the 
intended procession to the House of Commons with 
the petition. I breathed more freely when I heard 
this arrangement announced, and I have no doubt 
that it was a welcome relief to the majority of those 
assembled from the painful suspense that had been 
felt while the ultimate intentions of the Government 
remained unknown. 

Mr. T. H. Duncombe states, in his memoirs of 
his iather, idolized for so many years by the work- 
ing classes as '^ Honest Tom Duncombe,'' that the 
meeting was abandoned — a statement which shows 
that he knew nothing about the events of that day, 
and did not take the trouble to inform himself by 
oonsaltang the Annual BeffUter, or the newspapers 
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of tbe period. It is possible that ho may have 
been misled by a vague recollection that the vast 
assemblage broke up on the conclusion of O'Connor's 
speech ; but that sepanition was occasioned by the 
impossibility of even his stentorian voice reaching 
those on the borders of the largest assemblage that 
had ever taken place in England ; and it would not^ 
even if the musses had immediately dispersed, have 
amounted to an abandonment of the meeting. Tlie 
throng merely separatefl into three or four bodies, 
which were addressed by Ernest Jones, Julian 
Uamey, and other popular orators of that stormy 
period. 

Similar misrepresentations have been made, both 
at the time and since, as to the numbers assembled 
on that occasion. - The lowest estimate of the 
journals of the following morning was 60,000, 
which I believe, was as much below the truth as 
O'Connor's characteristically exaggerated state* 
ment in the Northern Star was above it. My own 
estimate was about 150,000, which agreed both 
with the numbers given by the most impartial of 
the metropolitan journals, and with the estimate 
formed independently by Watson, the bookseller, 
and communicated by him to me shortly ailerwards. 

The compromise effected at the Horns produced « 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction on both sides. 
The Chartists would have liked to have'-carried out 
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thoir progmmmo to tlio ond, aa thoy had been 
allowed to do in 1839, when they assembled in 
i Lincoln's Inn Fields, during the sitting of the 

National Convention, and carried their petition 
thence in a long procession to the House of 
Commons. The authorities, on their part, evinced 
the ill«temper of men who were not accustomed to 
be thwarted, and had been constrained to mako 
concessions when they would have preferred to 
enforce their will, l^e thousands who had crossed 
the bridges in the morning to congregate on Ken- 
nington Common found their return barred by 
largo bodies of police. The cab in which two 
^ * members of the Executive Council conveyed the 

petition to the House of Commons was stopped 
at Westminster Bridge by the police, and obliged 
to reach New Palace Yard by the circuitous route 
of Lambeth, Vauxhall, and Millbank. 

Blaokfriars Boad^I was informed by one who 
traversed it some time after the dispersion of the 
meeting — was thronged with people, so densely 
packed that they could scarcely move, owing to 
the refusal of the police to allow more than two 
or three at a time to pass through their ranks. 
Altercations and fights ensued, ending with the 
• " more irascible of the %rowd being removed in 

custody, and were followed by rushes at the police, 
who beat back the crowd with their truncheons. 
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Tlio czanpcration increased as time wore on, and 
as the crowd became more dense, tl&e pressure upon 
those in front produced a forward movement wliich 
the police were unable to resist. Tlioy began to 
yield ground ; the crowd pressed onward, the ranks 
of the police became broken, and, with a tremendous 
shout, the dense mass surged over the bridge, 
sweeping the police before it. 

My way lay in the opposite direction. Tlireading 
my way through the scattered and saittering groups, 
I entered the White Swan, on the southern side 
of the common, to refresh myself with a glass of 
ale. There, at the crowded bar, stood Blackuby* 
He had located himself, on leaving Chcam, in Queen 
Square, Finsbury, where he made gentlemen's 
boots for a first-class shop in Choapside, discussed 
political questions with his fcllow-Iodger»— the 
house was full of shoemakers -^and wrote verses in 
his leisure hours. I promised him a call on my 
next visit to the metropolis, and during the next 
four years I seldom found myself within a mile of 
the City side of London Bridge without spending 
half an hour in the shoemaker-poet's garret. 

I remember a sensational incident attending one 
of my visits which affords a ghastly illustration of 
the "juxtaposition ''—to use a word which he much* 
affectod-H)f life and death in large Lppdon houses 
occupied by working men. I was skipping up the 
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three flights which I had to ascend to reach tlio 
garret that served him for both work-room and 
dormitory, when I was brought up sharp by a black 
coffin, standing upon the second-floor handing, at 
right angles to the dirty, uncarpeted stairs. No 
one stood by the grim and sombre receptacle of 
poor humanity's mortal remains, the bearers pro- 
bably resting themselves at the public-house at 
the comer of the passage by which the little square 
is entered from Eldon Street. To reach Blackaby's 
room, I had to step over the coffin, which con- 
tained the corpse of a lodger, who had wound up a 
fortnight's debauch by going home in the still hours 
* of the night and hanging himself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEW ORQANIZATION. 

The evonts of tho 10th of April have been and are 
generally referred to as a triamph gained by the 
supporters of law and order over the promoters of 
turbulence and anarchy, but nothing can bo farther 
from the truth than that representation. Down to 
that day there had been no thought of conspiracy 
or revolt; and, if such had been entertainodj it 
would not have been on Kennington Common that 
the demonstration would have taken place. It was 
only when the futility of moral force seemed to be 
shown by tho scorn and ridicule cast upon the most 
numerously signed petition — ^not counting fictitious 
signatures— -ever presented to Parliament, and when 
the minds of the unenfranchised were excited by the 
preparations made for a conflict, and by the rapidity 
with which the revolution was sweeping over Eu> 
rope, that an appeal to arms was thought of. 

The first step in that direction was .the reor- 
ganisation of the Chartist body, adopted by the 
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National Convention, on tbe motion of Ernest. 
Jones. Until then a subscription of a penny per 
week, or fonr shillings annually in advance, bad 
been paid by each member; and the aSairs of each 
branch were managed by a council of five or more 
members. Under the new organisation no subscrip- 
tion was required, and the members were divided 
into wards and classes, ten men forming a class, and 
ten classes a ward. The advantage of this plan was 
that, as was soon to be shown, a large body of men 
could be called out at very short notice. On the 
secretary of a branch receiving instructions from 
the Executive Council, they were communicated by 
him to the wardsmen, by the wardsmen to the class* 
leaders, and by the hittor to the men of their 
respective classes. The system closely resembled 
that introduced by the secret insurrectionary com- 
mittee of 1839, which was borrowed from that of 
the United Irishmen— not, as the late David Urqu- 
hart laboured to show, from that of the Greek 
Hetairia, to which it had no similarity whatever. 

An ominous change was made at the same time 
in the composition of the Executive Council, the 
Convention electing, in the place of the moderate 
men who had guided the Association in the quiet 
times of the preceding five years, men who had 
taken a prominent part in the trials and troubles of 
1839 and 1842. Among these was Dr. Maodonall, 
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who had boon an active and resolute agitator in 
tho8c I'tcriods, and whose C8ca])c from Chester CoMtle, 
in which ho was imprisoned for sedition in 1840, 
con.^Htutes an interesting cluiptcr of political 
romance. 

II10 new organisation well stood the test applied 
to its capabilities on the evening of the 29th of 
May, when, without any public notification, vast 
aMHcmblages took place on Clerkenwell Green and 
iStcpnoy Green, whence processions moved towards 
1' the City by routes converging on Smithfield. 

Uniting on that area, the whole force marched down 
Snow Uill, along Ilolbom and Oxford Street, down 
Kegont Street, and through Pall Mall, the Strand, 
Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill, into Finsbury 
\ Square, where they disjiersed. The numlier of men 
/ who marched in that procession was estimated at 

80,000« Blackaby, who assisted in the domonstra* 
tion, told me that he looked back and forward as 
they tramped along Fleet Street six abreast, and 
could see neither the head nor the rear of the enor* 
mous column, whose sudden and unexpected ap* 
])earance inspired fear and misgiving both in the 
City and among the dwellers at the West End. 

'MVas anything more than a demonstration in* 
tended f " I asked BUckaby when, being in London . 
a day or two after the demonstration, I beard his 
narrative of the affair. ^' 
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** I bcliove something was to have been done/* 
he ropliodf *' but I don't know what it was, or why 
the intention was abandoned. I had no idea of the 
inarch until Fussell ' jumped from the pktform and 
called out, 'Fall in I' Then the men about me 
began to fall into marching orderi and I saw men 
marshalling them who had white bands round their 
arms. Some one asked Fussell whether anything 
was to be done, and I heard him answer, ' I don't 
know ; we shall see/ ** 

I have reason to believe that Blackaby was mis- 
taken in supposing that ** something was to have 
been done *' on that occasion, and that there was no 
other object in view than a demonstration of force, 
as a tost of the working of the new organisation. 
But there were at tluit time two bodies directing 
the movement^namely, the Executive Council and 
a secret committee; and I am unable to say 
how far they acted in concert, and to what extent 
the former were cognisant of the plans of tho 
latter. 

"Is it truoi" I asked, ''that arming is going 
on f We bear a good deal about rifle clubs, and 

' FoMell WM Mid to hmft been Um anknown num who killed 
the poltccmaB in tb« Culthurpe Street wMwj in 1836, when the 
^oliee attempted to dispell bj ibrae a meeting conwned in 
fnrtkernnee of the enf imacbieemrat of the working chMce. The 
ctroner'e jniy retamed n fcrdict of jnitafinble bomkade. 
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life and property protection societies; but what is 
actually being done T ** 

** Wluit do you think of this f '' said a young 
Wclahnu&ny who worked in the same room, as he 
produced a pike from a closet. ** I can't say much 
about riflcH, but there are hundreds of these in the 
hands of men who won't hesitate to use them when 
the time comes/' 

The pike produced was not the ** queen of wea- 
pons " eulogised by John Mitchell tlio head being 
roughly finished, and the staff not exceeding five 
feet in length. Some thousands of these weapons 
were manufactured in London and Sheffield, but I 
iNslieve that a large proportion of those fabricated 
in the capital of Cutlerdom wore sent to Ireland for 
the use of the disaffected in that country. 

Ilie rifle clubs and kindred societies which I have 
mentioned M'ere openly advertised at that time, in 
the Nortkervi Star, as a means of supplying fire-arms 
to its members, to be paid for by small instalments; 
and I heard that a Birmingham firm had under* 
taken to supply any number of muskets at twelve 
shillings each. The idea of a rifle at that price has 
been ridiculed by many persons to whom I have 
since mentioned it; but in 1854 I saw a rifle pro* 
duced by a Birmingham gun-maker before the 
Small Arms Committee of the Hoase^of Commons, 
and heard it stated in evidence that thousands of 

l2 
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BQch weapons wcro suppliod to shippors at ton sliiU 
Hng8 for exportation to Africa. It bad brass bands 
round tbe barrel, like tbo Arab muskets, and was 
not so well finished as an Enfield rifle ; but, on the 
cliairman asking whether such a weapon was 
efficient, the witness replied that it would kill a 
man as well as a more expensive one. 

Communications passed at this time between the 
plotters of revolution on both sides of St. George's 
Channel Macmanus, who was afterwards convicted 
of treason, and transported to Australia, camn to 
London as an emissary of Young Ireland, and was 
admitted to a gathering of the Westminster 
Chartists, at their meeting-place in Dean Street, 
Sobo. By some means a detective contrived also 
to obtain admission; but he was recognized by 
some one in the room, and was no sooner denounced 
than Macmanus ejected him from the room and 
hustled him down the stairs. On his return journey 
from •London to Liverpool the Irish emissary recog- 
nised another detective among his travelling com- 
panions ; but he contrived to evade the vigilance of 
the gentleman from Scotland Yard in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Liverpool docks, and got safely 
over to Ireland. His good fortune followed him to 
Australia, whence he contrived to escape to San 
Franciaoo, in which city he lived several years. 

Spiea and informers, in and oat of the police. 
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were soon busy everywiiero. One evening tlie 
coachman of a Conservative gentleman came to the 
room in which the Croydon Chartists met, was 
enrolled as a member, sat out the proceedinpi, 
silent and obnervant, and^never oime again, lie 
had learned nothing, and coffee and lemonade were 
not the beverages to which he wai accustomed. On 
another occasion a young man of very respectable 
appearance came to my house and said that he had 
come from Mitcham, and had been to the coffee- 
house at which the Chartists met, and, finding that he 
had come the wrong evening, had been referred to 
me. He spoke enthusiastictilly of the revolutionary 
prospect, and was very dasirous of knowing the 
strength of the organisation in Croydon and our 
preparedness for the expected struggle. I had never 
seen the man before, and I never saw him again. 

The secret committee by which an insurrection 
was being plotted and prepared for consisted of 
seven members, named Cuffayi Ritchie, Lacey, 
Fay, Rose, MuUins, and a man who was known to 
the others by the name of Johnson, and believed by 
them to be a working man, but who proved to be a 
professional pedestrian named Powell, known at 
low so-called sporting public-houses as the Welsh 
Novice. Cuffay was a tailor, and was occasionally 
employed as an accountant at the gfflces of the 
National Land Company. Ritchie was a plasterer. 
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Lncoy and Fay shoomakers, Rose a eurrior, and j 

3lu]Hn8 a medical student. 

Cuffiiy, who was president of the oommittee, and 
appears to have been the concocter of the con- 
spir«ic7, was an elderly mulatto, of mild demeanour 
and quiet manners, who worked industriously at his 
trade, and was apparently one of the least likely 
men in London to be the leader of a revolutionary 
conspiracy. He and Rose were the only members 
of the committee whom I knew, or ever ezcfaangod 
two words with ; and the latter I mot for the first 
time about two months before the conspiracy burst 
in smoke, without so much as a spark. 

Powell, who had joined the conspirators in the 
hope of making money by betraying them, was as 
horrible a miscreant as the mind can conceive. Like 
the wretches who stimulated and then betrayed the 
Cato Street conspirators, he was constantly sug- 
gesting to his colleagues projects of conflagration 
and slaughter, in order to augment his reward when 
the time came for him to claim it It was he who 
suggested the making of caltrops— pieces of wood, 
with spikes driven through them— ^ be scattered 
in the streets througb whiob cavalry might pass, to 
lame the horses. 

On the 9th of June, being again in London, 
I called at the, oflSce of the Executive Council for the 
purpose of paying over a small sum of money wbich 
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had been raided in Croydon as a contribution to the 
Victim Fund, the object of which was the relief of the 
wives and children of the Cliartists who were then 
suffering imprisonment for sedition. Among these 
were Ernest Jones, wlioso offence consisted in pro* 
chiiming to a public meeting that the time would soon 
come when the green flag would wave over Downing 
Street; an engraver named Sharp, who died in 

prison ; a baker named Williams, who had been the 

• • »■ 

pioneer of the movement for the sanitary improve- 
ment of bakehouses, and the provision of pro|)er 
dormitories for the employe's; and a hawker of fish, 
whose most seditious utterance was an exhortation 
that his hearers should not let the Government 
'' brutalise " them—many acts of brutality Iiaving 
been proved against the police, who, in several 
instances, had fallen upon men as they retired from 
the meetings frequently held on Clerkenwell Green 
at that time, and beaten them with their truncheons, 
such xnolenco resulting in one instance in a fractured 
skull and the death of the victim. 

While I was waiting in an anteroom, I obsorve<l 
a wiry-framed middle-aged man sitting there, with 
his arms folded, and his head bowed, as if absorbed 
in thought. As I was about to leave, after being a 
few minutes with Macrie, one of the Council, I met 
Dr. ^lacdouall in the anteroom, and stopped to 
speak to him. When we parted, the stranger left 
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his seat, and asked mo if lie had not heard the doctor 
call me Mr. Frost. In receiving an aflBrmative 
reply, ho informed me, without the least hesitation, 
that the preparations for insurrection were com« 
ploted — arms and ammunition provided, missiles 
collected on the roofs of houses for assailing the 
military and polico while passing through the 
streets, and openings made in party-walls to enable 
the insurgents to pass from house to house. Whit 
Monday had boon fixed for the rising, which was to 
be prepared for by the massing of the metropolitan 
branches on Blockhcath and Bishop BoDner's Fields. 
Those demonstrations had been publicly an- 
. nounced by the Executive Coimcili and the announce- 
ment had been followed by a proclamation from 
Scotland Yard, prohibiting them on the ground of 
apprehended danger to peace and ordor. I felt 
convinced that the prohibition would be as generally 
and as resolutely disregarded as it had been on 
Kennington Common ; but I could not feel assured 
that the night of the 12th of June would pass as 
quietly as that of the 10th of April had done. What 
should I do T That question occupied my mind very 
seriously as the train bore me to Croydon that evening; 
Only three days would intervene before the blow 
would be struck. Arrangements had already been 
made for a local gathering on Dnppas Hill, where, 
six centuries before, the tournament was held in 
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which tho 8on of Earl Warrenno was fllain by mis* 
adventiirOi tho occasion being one of tho armeci 
gatherings which the barons and knights of tho Earl 
of Leicester's party convened in furtheranco of their 
cotispimcy against tho Crown. Then tho aristocracy 
plotted and fought against tho absolute rule of the 
monarch; now tho masses were combined against 
the claim of the representatives of a small minority 
of the people to make laws for, and imposes taxes 
upon, the unrepresented majority. Was not our 
movement as natural and as righteous as that of the 
nobles f 

The local portion of the General Council had 
resolved to convene this meeting several days 
before I saw Dr. ^ilacdouall, in order to prevent the 
police of the town from being sent to London on 
Whit Monday, as they had been on tho 10th of 
April, when the town was entirely denuded of police, 
and special constables roamed about the streets in 
the evening, many of them in a state of semi- 
intoxication, insulting every Chartist or Radical 
whom they met. In view of the information which 
I had received in London, our contemplated demon* 
stration assumed an aspect of greater importance. 

But what should I do T That question occurred 
to my mind again and again. The man who hacb 
so freely and unreservedly imparted to me the phin 
of the intended outbreak was a stranger^ might be a 
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spy, an ag^i provocateur of the Homo Office. On 
the other hand, ho might bo a bold man, who knew 
mo by repute sufficiently to feel satisfied that I 
might be safely entrusted with a secret. That 
secret I was not going to betray. Clear to my mind 
as the sun at noon to my material vision was tho 
rightfulness of the meditated rerolt. No bpse of 
time, no legislation of class-elected Parliaments, can 
deprive a people of the right to reclaim tho franchise 
of which it has been deprived. There can be no 
Statute. of Limitations where a nation's rights are 
concerned. 

Mo generation of men has the right, even by an 
unanimous vote, to bind succeeding generations; 
but there had been no surrender by the British 
people of their rights, the deprivation against which 
they vainly protested having been the result partly 
of usurpation in bygono times, and partly of the 
growth of social conditions different to those which 
existed in the infancy of our representative in- 
stitutions. Therefore, when the majority demanded 
their rights, and the representatives of the minority, 
supported by their constituents, met the demand 
with a stem and peremptory refusal, the excluded 
masses had, in virtue of the social compact, as clear 
a right to recover their lost franchises by force as 
the owner of stolen property has to reclaim it 
wherever he finds it. I determined, , therefore, to 
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impart tlio informutioa which I rcoeiTcd to no one, 
and thus avoid cooipminiising citbor tny colleagues 
or myself in tho existing doubtful situation. In tho 
mcnntimCf I would guide myself by events as they 
arose. It would be time enough for us to move 
when a promising movement had been made in 
London. 

On the night preceding the day that was expected 
to be so eventful, just as I was about to sit down to 
supper with my wife, I heard a knock at the door, 
and, on opening it, saw the stranger who had spoken 
to mo in London at tho oiGcos of the Executive 
Council. Without a word I throw open the door, 
and he stepped into the hall. 

'^ What has brought you down hero f ^' • I in* 
quired, when I had closed tho door. ''Anything 
wrong?" 

" Nothing that we might not have expected,'' he 
replied. " We got a warning yesterday, through 
Dr. Macdouall, that warrants had been issued at 
Bow Street for the arrest of a lot of us, and that 
the Government are resolved to act with vigour this 
time, and suppress the demonstrations at all hasards. 
So the intended gathering on Blackheath has been 
abandoned, and our entire metropolitan strength 
will be massed on Bishop Bonner's Fields." 

" A very wise arrangement," I remarked, with a 
recollection of the cannon on Westminster Bridge^ 
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and tbo forces stationed on the Middlesex sido of all 
tho bridges on tho 10th of April. 

** Tho doctor," continued my yiMitori " suggested 
that all who hod no special duties in London to- 
morrow should provide for their safety at once ; so 
I thought I would oome down here, and see if I 
could be of any use/' 

There is now neither indiscretion nor breach of con* 
fidenoo in divulging the fact that my visitor was a 
member of the secret revolutionary committee. Ho 
slept at my houso that night, and on the following 
morning we surveyed the ground which had been 
seloctod for the demonstration. In passing through 
the town we found considerable eicitcment pre- 
vailing, in consequence of the police having been 
called in from all the neighbouring vilhigos, and ball 
cartridges served out to the troops at the barracks. 
The general impression seemed to be, however, that 
the magistrates were making "much ado about 
nothing,'' and that no disturbance would take 
place unless the meeting was disturbed by the 
police. 

About noon I received through a policeman a mes- 
sage from Captain Adams, the chairman of the 
bench, intimating that he would be glad to confer 
with me at tho Town Hall. I put on my hat, and in 
a few minutes, after elbowing my way through a 
crowd of policemen and special constables, was in 
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tho presence of the justices* Two other mcnibera of 
the Council had been invited, but one of them wom 
absent from homoi and the other did not arrive until 
tho conference had cloned* 

" Wo have sent for you/' said Captain Adams, in 
his blandest tone, ** in the hope that our confercnco 
may have the happy eiTiHst of preventing such a 
breach of the peace as wo feel assured would be 
roj^rctted by you equally with ourselves* You aro 
aware that disturbances have arison eWwhere from 
the gathering of hirgo assemblages in the o])en air ; 
and tho duty having devolved upon us of taking 
measures for tho maintenance of public order in this 
town, we liave judged it advisable, as prevention is 
bettor than cure, to ask your co-0}x>ration in that 
task." 

'' I have no reason to apprehend any breach of 
the peace/' I rejoined, smiling as I spoke at tho odd* 
ness of the situation ; " but, as a precaution against 
disorder^we will swoai'the meeting to keep the peace.'' 

''Why not abandon tho meeting altogether?" 
said the magistrate, persuasively. 

''Because,*' I replied, "in the first place, we 
believe that wo aro exercising a constitutional right 
which we are not disposed to surrender; and, 
secondly, the abandonment of the meoting, after yoa 
hare made a display of force, would'look very much 
like cowardice on our part. 
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" It is only stopping at homo this evening/^ ob« \ 
served the magistrate, with the same persuasive 
Toice and benignant expression of countenance. 

'' I beg your pardon, sir,** said I. '' If the pro* 
meters of the meeting are absent, many hundreds of 
their fellow-townsmen will be there, and they will 
blame us for whatever happens. We have asked 
them to assemble, and we must be there to meet 
them." 

"Then, sir,** said Captain Adams, assuming a 
grave tone, " I have to inform you that we have re- 
ceived instructions from the Home Office to pre- 
vent your meeting, and, in obedience to those 
instructions, have prepared a sufficient force for 
the purpose. We shall take possession of the hill, 
and the police will have orders to arrest you or 
any other persbn who may attempt to make a 

'' Will you have the goodness to inform me under 
what authority you have taken those measures f ** 
said I. 
speech. 

" There is our authority I " exclaimed Mr. Suther- \ 

land, a stem-looking, dark-complexioned man, who 
had spent tbe greater part of his life in India. 

He pointed, as he spoke, to a h&rge printed bill 
which lay upon the table, jmd which I recognised 
as the proclamation which had emanated from Scot* V 

land Yard. 
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** I cannot allow to a police ukaso the authority 
of an Act of Parliament/' I rejoined. 

Mr. Sutherland acemed about to indulge in a 
violent outburst of rage, but he checked himself; 
and Captain Adams explained that they were acting 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the reign of 
Cliarlcs II., which declared illegal all meetings of 
more than twenty ]x;rsons. 

" Well, you must do your duty, gentlemen," 
said I, ** and I shall do mine ; and as I shall Imvo 
been instrumental in bringing together whatever 
concourse of peo])le may be on the hill this evening, 
I consider it will bo my duty to be there to meet 
them.*' 

"Very well," returned Captain Adams. "''We 
arc about to adjourn to the workhouse ; and if you 
desire to confer with us again, wo shall be glad to 
see you in the board*room." 

Five hundred special constables had been enrolled, 
and were now sent to the hill on which the meeting 
was to be held, and which a hundred and fifty 
soldiers had already occupied. I immediately 
convened a special meeting of tho Council, and 
informed them of the preparations made to huppress 
the meeting by force, and of all that had ]iHssed 
between the magistrates and myself. After some 
discussion a resolution (not of my^^oving) was 
adopted, condemning the course taken by the 
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magistrates as arbitrary and unconstitutional ; and 
this I and the mover were deputed to communictite 
to the magistrates. On sending this into the 
board-room of the workhouse, wo were invited to 
another conference, the object of which was to elicit 
from us what had been resolved upon bj the 
Council with regard to the meeting. I replied that 
we should be guided by the weather (for it was 
then raining heavily) ; but that, if the evening was 
fine, I should be on the hill at seven o'clock, unless 
the majority decided otherwise. 

Until nearly seven o'clock the rain descended in 
torrents, and then a scout from the hill informed us 
that the few persons who had appeared were pre- 
vented by the police from assembling in groups, 
and wore required to keep moving. Tlie police, 
horMO and foot, numbered eighty, and were the only 
force visible; the soldiers and special constables 
being at the workhouse, on the brow of the hill, in 
readiness to act if required. 

The courage of my colleagues was now put to the 
tost. On my rising and asking them what they 
intended to do, there was a dead silence for a few 
moments, and then a resolution to abandon the 
meeting, on the ground of the unfavourable weather 
and tbe measures adopted by the authorities, was 
proposed, and was carried by a majority of, I think, 
five to two. One object had been attained, how* 
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ever ; wo had provontcd tlio potico and tlio troops 
from being sent to London. 

** They are at it thoro now^ hammer and tongs,'' 
obHorved Rose; "or/' he added, after a pause, 
*' nothing has been done at all" 

Scouts from the railway stations brought us no 
news from the metropoliM, and at ten o'clock Rose, 
who then left us, exprcflfted his fear that the move- 
ment had failed. Anxiety weighed heavily u]ion 
my mind, however, mingled with a deg^ree of dis* 
a))]K>intment, as I stepped into the sloppy street; 
and, leaving the town behind me, ascended an 
eminence, and looked northward as anxiously as 
the watchers by the Vistula did on a certain night, 
lialf a century ago, when the signal was to be 
given for the rising in Warsaw. But not one of 
the conflagrations which Ritchie's corps of '' lumi- 
naries " were to Iiave kindled reddened the sky. 

The troops luid by that time returned to the 
barriicks, and at midnight the police were with- 
drawn from Duppas Hill, the special constables 
returned to their homes, and Captain Adams tolo- 
gfraphcd to Sir George Grey, ''AH quiet at 
Croydon." Next day I learned that the troops and 
police had occupied . Bishop Bonner's Fields in 
numbers which deterred the' conspirators from 
making any attempt r a demons^tion. They 
might have suddenly changed their base of opera 
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tions, and mwcmbled thoir forces in Smithfield or 
Lincoln*!! Inn Fields ; bat I had afterwards reason 
to boliero tliat thoy were not so prepared for a 
conflict as Roso liad represented them to be. 

When the crisis had passed, I was so strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the success of a 
revolutionary movement was ho}icloss, owing to the 
unpreparedness of the conspirators when the time 
came for the ozeciUion of their plot, and the warning 
which the Government could not fail to take from 
the abortive movement of the 12th of June, that I 
rraolved to koop aloof from the conspiracy, in which 
I had not become compromised. I was confirmed 
in that resolution by a letter which I received from 
a literary gentleman who had connected himself 
with the Chartist movement, and was a member of 
the Fraternal Democrats, advising me not to com- 
promise myself with the revolutionists, and predict- 
ing the failure of their enterprise, whenever it 
might be attempted. 

I have reason to believe that CuSay afterwards 
became as fully convinced as I was of the hopeless- 
ness of the undertaking; but his younger and 
more reckless colleagues would not hear of its 
abandonment, and a chivalrous sentiment of honour 
withheld him from withdrawing from it alona He 
went on, therefore, against his own judgment, until 

at length he found himself in the position of Robert \ 
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Kminct on tho evo of tho abortive moycracnt of tho 
UnitcMl IrinlimcDi when ifc was at dangerous to 
retreat as to adTanco* 

On the evening of tho loth of August, which wan 
finally fixed for tho outbroaki a number of men 
aHseuibled at a public*hou8o called tho Orange Tree, 
in Onm^ Street, Ulootnsbury, and were in feverish 
expectation of tho nignal, when an inspector of 
]H>1ico appeared at the door of the room in which 
they were seated, witli a drawn cutlass in his right 
hand, and a cocked pistol in his left. Behind him 
those . seated opposite the door could seo a doxen 
constables, all simihirly armed. There was a move* 
ment among tho party as he entered, indicative of 
meditated resistance or escape ; but it was checked 
by the threat to shoot down tho first who resisted, 
or attempted to leave the room. 

Commanding each in his turn to stand up, the 
inspector then searched them, and afterwards tho 
room. A sword was found under tho coat of one, 
and the head of a pike, made to screw into a socket, 
under that of another. One had a pair of pistols in 
liis pocket) and a fourth was providod with a rusty 
bayonet, fastened to tho end of a stick. Somo 
were without other weapons than shoamakers' 
knives. A pike, which no one would own, was 
found under a bench upon which several of the men 
bad been sitting. All of the party were taken into 
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custody^ and marcliod off to iho nearest polico-station. 
Bitchie, lokcej, and Fay were arrested in the 
course of the eyoning at their respective lodgings. 

While these arrests were being made, about 
150 men were assembled on the Seven Dials- 
standing in groups at the street comers, or before 
the bars of the public-houses. Just after the arrests 
at the Orange Tree, a man approached a group at 
the comer of Groat St. Andrew Street, and spoke a 
few hnrried words in alow voice to a labourer, who, 
with a pickaxe in his hand, was directing the atten- 
tion of his companions to a loose stone in the pave* 
ment of the roadway. Almost at the same moment 
a body of police made their appearance, but appa* 
Tcntly without other intention than being in 
readiness for something. . j 

Tlie man moved quickly from one group to < 
another, and as he left each the men composing it 
separated, some walking quietly away, and others 
entering the public-houses at the comer of the 
streets to communicate what they had heard to 
those assembled inside. In this manner the number 
of men assembled on the Dials was reduced in a few 
minutes to about a tenth of those who had been 
found there— a result which was attributed by the 
authorities to the appearance of the police, but was 
really due to the warning so promptly conveyed to 
the men* 
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I havc^sioco been informed that the flaff of the 
revolt waft to have been first unfurled at thia spot, 
upon which barricades were to have been erected— 
the beginning of a series to have been extended on 
every Hide from that centre — until tho insurgents 
were able to hem in the scat of tlie Court and the 
Government. I never heard whose plan this was, 
and the few hints given me in June wore vague and 
imperfect. Seven Dials was probably selected as 
tho nucleus of the insurrection on account of its 
contiguity to Whitehalli and the facilities afforded 
by its narrow streets, radiating in so many directions 
from a common centre, for a rapid advance. 

Cuffay was arrested the next morning at his 
lodgings, whence he had refused to fly, lest it 
should be said that ho abandoned his associates in 
the hour of peril. Mullins evaded the search for 
him for a time, but was eventually discovered, dis* 
guised as a woman, at a house in Southwark. Rose 
escaped. His house in Clare Court, Drury Lane, 
was searched by the police, and some cartridges and 
grenades seized, but he had had time to provide for 
his safety. After being concealed for several weeks 
at the house of a friend at Somers Town, he veo* 
tured to travel to Hull, where he took passage to 
Hamburg. In that city he obtained employment 
at his trade, that of a currier, and was joined by his 
wife and children. 
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The house in which Powell lived had to bo 
guarded by the police from the time of the arrcstn 
until the termination of the trials and several 
conittables accompanied him to and from the 
tribunal. 

" He deserves death I '' Blackaby ob8cr\'od to 
me one day, during the progress of the trial 
'' I have a mind to shoot the dog myself/' 

** You I ^ I exclaimed, in surprise. ** In the 
street f " 

" 1," ho rejoined ; " but not in the street. Tlicro 
would bo a better opportunity when ho is in the 
witness-box. He would present a good mark 
standing there, and in the crowded court I could 
draw a pistol from my coat*pocket without being 
observed, and it would be done in a moment.'' 

"Don't think of it," I said. "Conviction is 

certain, and you would sacrifice your own life 

without saving the men from their predetermined 

doom." 

' . , "I don't know that my life is worth much," 

\ returned Blackaby ; " and I have no wife or child 

to mourn for me." 
1 "Leave the wretch to the fate that is sure to 

overtake him," I urged. " He will be shunned 

wherever he goes, foras a spy and informer he will 

I *^ be an outcast from the lowest society in London, 

and he will end his miserable life as miserably as 
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he lias lived— 'a broken tool that tymiita ca«t 
awny.* " 

I iliil \\\A fivl mire, liowovor, wlion I pnrtoil from 
Klacknbv that day. that ho had alKindoncd the idea, 
and I took up the inonnaj^ fNipcr with an uneasy 
ftH»lin<^ until the trial auno toacondunion, drcadinjr 
to Iciim that the baffo informer had lxM)n carried 
from the court a blood*staincd corpfiCi and that the 
)>oor p«H't WA8 in Ncw^te. ify ]K»rMuaAion had 
prevailed however, and Powell was left to the judg- 
ment of God.' 

As I had foreHeen, all thenccuned were convicted. 
Cuffay, Hitchie, Lacey, and Fay were sentenced to 
transportation for life, and Mullins to a long term 
of imprisonment Powell| who had expected to Ih) 
linndHomely rewarded for his treachery, received 
only a free passage to Australia. Too idle to work, 
he found no inducement to remain in that colony^ 
and returned to England a year or two afterwards, 
a discontented man, believing that ho had '' 8ave<l 
society,'' and that society had not adequately 
testified its gratitude. What eventually becsimo 
of him I have not been able to discover. 

The fate of his fellow spy, the policeman Mullins, 
is extremely Huggestive. Does the reader remem-' / 

ber the murder at Hackney of an old woman nam^d ^ -j^./ / w « 
Emsley, for the sake of a few pounds which she ^ / 

had in the house, and the base attempt of the mur* 
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doror to divert siiKpicion from himself by placing 
part of the stolon property on the premises of an 
innocent man f That miscreant was the Homo 
Office spy and informer MuUins, who had been 
dismissed from the police force for some miscon- 
duct, and went on from crime to crime, until he 
ended his horrible existence upon the scafTold, to 
which he had so often striven to conduct others. 

Blackaby did not live to sed the greater part of 
his political creed made part and parcel of the 
Constitution on the proposition of a Conservative 
minister. Failing health induced him to seek the 
purer air of Northampton, and I never saw him 
again. Whether he continued to court the Muses, 
or had all the poetry crushed out of his naturo by 
the severer labour rendered necessary by an inferior 
description of work, I know not. If he left any 
manuscripts they have probably been used to light 
fires, or are stowed away, dusty and cobwebby, in 
some obscure comer of the house in which he died. 
His strength diminished as his health failed, and 
with it the means of supporting life unaided ; and 
he succumbed at last to sickness and poverty, and 
removed to the house of his brother^ in the village 
of Hunsdon, near Ware, to die* 
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CHAPTER X. 



O'COXNOR AKD THE XORTIIERN STAR. 



^Ir connexion with tho Clmrtist movctncnt as a 
niein))cr of tho General Couneili and with tho 
National Land Company as a local oiHce^hohler^ 
hrouffht mo into frequent communication with 
Fcar^us O'Connori and with tlio men who, as 
mcmliers of the Executive Council, or directors of 
the comfwiny, wero moxt in his confidcnco. liein^^ 
acquainted also, with Julian Harney, then editor 
of tho Northern Stnr, and with KmcHt Jonos, who 
was on tho literary staff of that journal, I liad 
many opportunities of gleaning particulars of tho 
life of Foargus O'Connor, and hearing anecdotes 
iliu.strative of his character. 

As no biography of that thorough demagogue 
has ever been published, some particulars of his 
early life may not be uninteresting, as an intro- 
duction to the stories and anecdotes which ho was 
ever ready to telL It will probably 'not bo a work 
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of ffiiporcrogation to inromi mnny of the readore 
of tlicso recollections that ho wus a jotin^r bou 
of Roj(or, one of the brothew of Arthur O'Connor, 
famous as a lender of the United IriKhinen^ and 
afterwards a f^Mieml in the French army. lie 
reci*ived his eiliieaiion at ^'arious schools in En;;fland 
and Ireland ; but, according to his own vhowin^, 
did littlo cretlit to his instructors, liein^ much less 
disposed to study than to boxing? w^ith his fellow- 
pupils, robbing the neighliourinf^ orchards, and 
galloping about the country on the horse allowed 
him by his father. lie iK'as expelled from two 
schools, and the stories ho used to .tell of his boyish 
exploits and vagaries leave no room for 8ur]m8e 
at the disfavour in which ho stood with his 
father. 

After finally leaving school, ho and his brother 
Frank lived ii'ith their elder bn>ther Hodorick, to 
whom their father had given a house and 200 acres 
of land. Considering themselves unfairly treated, 
both by their father and Uodenck, they abscondetl 
with two of their brother^s horses, with no more 
definite plan for the future than that of proceeding 
to England, obtaining employment there, and 
laving money enough to take a small farm. Having 
•old the horses at^thcoole, to obtain funds for their 
purpose, they proceeded to Dublin, and thence to 
Holyhead^ with the intention of walking to London. 
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Tlioy went first, liowcvor, to liiitli, whoro tlicy 
Lud nn uncle living ; but though tlicy rcnmined 
sevonil duys in that city, tlioy could not inu8tor 
counigo cnou|(li to aill u|k>u Iiiin. Tliey wnlkcMl on, 
therefore, to Mnrlboroug*!!, wkcro tboy obtuinod a 
week's work ut hnymaking on n fnnn belonpng to 
the Marquis of Aylesbury. After a liltlo hesitation 
ai« to whether they should enii^ito to tlio United 
States, or udhero to their orij^inal proposition, they 
re!«f»lviHl upon tlic latter course, and continued tlieir 
somewhat circuitous journey t(»wards the inetrr>]K>lis. 
Ri*achin^ Ken^ningtou with very little money in 
their pockets, they 8to])petl at a public-house, where 
Fear^us remained while his brother souf^ht out 
h>ir Francis liurdett, who was an old acquaintance 
of their father and their uncle Arthur, and Frank's 
frtHlfathor. Bunlett had received a letter from 
their father, who had anticiimteil that they would 
seek him, requesting him to send the truants homo ; 
and, first exacting a promise fnim Frank that they 
would return, ho gave him &0/. for tbo expenses of 
the journey. 

Fnink was no sooner out of Burdett's houso 
than he regretted having given the promise, and 
ho found Feargus very much disposed to lot him 
return alone. The elder lad, who felt himself bound 
in honour to return, prevailed upon . Feargus to 
accompany bim, bowevor, and they * started homo- 
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ward at once, but with tho bcitt dinposition to mako 
tho journey as long and as a^i^reeablc an tlio amplt* 
fund at their di8|K>sal would aUow. They wa]ke«l 
all tho way to Bristol, where, they cmbarkinl on 
board a sailing packet, and after a stoniiy pissiige, 
during which tho vessel lost her mast and rud<ler, 
wcro towetl into Cork harl>our. Jn tbo pleasant 
ca))ital of Munstcr they rcmainetl a fortnight, '' very 
jolly/' Feargus use«l to say, and still unwilling to 
perform tho tv\c of prodigal sons. Feargus wished 
to ** cut away again/' but Frank said, ** I can't 
break my promise to Burdett/' So they started 
by coach for tho ]>atenial mansion, and, after a 
violent sceno with their father, returned to the 
house of tlieir brother Uoderick. 

Feargus was afterwards placed in a farm of about 
1 00 acres by Sir Francis Burdott, who also gave or 
lent him somo money for its cultivation. On liis 
next visit to Ireland, Burdett called upon his young 
friend, who, on his remarking that ho saw no stock 
on the farm, took him to the stable, and showed 
him a couple of hunters, saying, ''Tliero's my 
stock/' Burdott laughed heartily, and gavo him 
a cheque for 1501. "And the stock I bought," 
Feargus used to say, with a jovial chuckle, when 
he told tho storir in after years, " was red coats, 
leather breeches, top*boots, saddles, and bridles." 
not being to his taste, he lesolved to be 
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a barrister, as his undo Arthur had been, nud 
(*iitcrv<l liiniself at Kin^j^s Inn, Dublin. For this 
his father disinherited him, as ho coukl not bo calletl 
to the bar without tikin^ tho oath of allof^ianee, 
which his father, who was wont to boast of his 
dciicent from the me<liu}val kinp« of Connau^ht, 
repirded as a de^vradntion. Soon finding himself 
d(>Htitute, ho borrowed GO/, of his brt>ther Itixlerick, 
and commenced business as a horse-dealer and 
t miner, by which, as ho used to boast, being a good 
judge of horses, ho cleare<l in twelvo months more 
than 1000/. in excess of his requirements, though 
" living like a gentleman." 

He rnjido his first ap]>eamnco as a politician in 
1822, a ))eriod of sovero distrcns in tho south of 
Ireland, wlien ho made his maidon siKHx^h in tho 
Hominh cha])el at Enniskene, in tho county of Cork, 
where a meeting had l)ecn convcuod by himself 
and tho priest. Serious disturlmncos hsui occurrod 
at several places, and O'Connor attributed them 
to tho tyranny of tho landowners and tho Pro- 
testant clergy. It was rumourod soon afterwards 
that he was the secret director of tho White Boy 
insurrection, and as information to that effect 
was given upon oath, and the chargo was nevoir 
investigated, tho story, as it was long afterwards 
told by himself, may not bo uninteresting. 

"After his Majesty's loyal troops had gainod 
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tho battle of Carriganimmc,'* ao runs tho story as 
told by O'Connor, " thoy advanced upon DcHbure, 
whore tho White Boys wore encamped u]K)n a 
hill. Tho KifloH and tho Scots Greys arrived at 
the liottom of the hill before daylight. The side 
of the hill was cororod with furxe bushes, Lir^h 
and thick, which afforded concoalmont to tho 
Kifles; and when, soon after daybreak, the White 
Boys cbar^^ down the hill, knowing that the 
cavalry could not cimrge thora up the steep incline, 
there was an awful slau^htar when they reached tho 
furxe where the Rifles were in ambush. Those who 
were taken prisoners were tried by a special com« 
mission at Cork, and were convicted and hanged. 

"Now for my share of the story. Soon after 
this affair a relation of mine, who was a magis- 
trate, called uiM)n me and advised me to get out 
of the country as quickly as I could, as Colonel 
Miller, who commanded the Soots Greys, had in* 
formed him that a schoolmaster named Crowley 
was prepared to swear an information against me, 
to the effect that I was the generalissimo of tho 
White Boys; that I was with them at Deshure; 
that I lent them my horses to go out at night to 
steal arms ; and that one of my horses had in one 
of those marauding expeditions been wounded in 
the shoulder. Crowley had further stated that 
when the rebels were routed, and the Scots Greys, 
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contrary to ex]>cctAti<»n^ clMirpnl up tbo liill, I 
jutn])od a frn*y bon«c over a rniul wall that Imd 
been enacted on tbo Kummit as a barrioulo, 8nap|MMl 
a piMtol at a cuptain, and, on its miming firo, took 
a knife from my pocket, Htnick tbo flint, and shot 
tbo captain tbrough tbo ami; also tbat I wore a 
bhio fmck C4»at, and tbat a bullet pnAMod through 
the »kirt and woundc^l mo in tbo leg. 

" Well, curiously enough, tlien» wiw a burnt bole, 
about tbo hixo of a bullet, in tbo wkirt of my coat. 
I had Itecn nmoking a cigar, and Homo of tbo anbos 
bod fallen upon it ; and, Htill more curiouHly, I had 
a soro leg at tbo time. SO| U))on receiving tbo 
magiiitrato'H friendly warning, I mounted a home, 
ntdo all tbo way from Cork to Dublin, embarked 
with my honto for Holyhead, and nxlo all tbo way 
to London, whero I lived tbirt(H2u months, until tbo 
breeze had blown over, in a humblo garrot at No. 4, 
NortIiuml)erland Stroet, in tbo house of Major 
OThihcrty.'' 

(VConnor was little l)ottor provided with monoy 
at this time than on his first visit to London, and in 
a short time ho found himself obliged to soil his 
borso. Uo then turned his thoughts for a time to 
the possibility of gaining a livelihood by literary 
pursuits, and with a speed that surpassed the 
greatest eflbrts of Scott and James,. he produced 
a novel called '^Tho White Boy,'''"two tragedies. 
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ontitled rcflpoctivoly '' Constantia and Cardcnia ** 
and tho " SpaiiiHh Princosii," a comedy illustrativo 
of Irish lifo and mannors called '' Bull or O'Bul I/' 
and a faroo entitled '' Mock Emanciiiation/' He 
showed tbcm to a gentleman named Addcrly, who 
held an appointment in the Exchequer Seal OflScci 
and who was greatly amused with the farce, but 
gave him no encouragement to offer either that 
or his other dramatic productions to a London 
manager. 

He was as destitute of literary ability as any 
man of ordinary intelligence and education can 
bCj his style Iieing discursivoi and his poverty of 
language, to say nothing of imagination, extreme. 
Neither the novel nor the plays were ever pub* 
lished; and when, nearly thirty years afterwards, 
having started a monthly publication called the 
Labourer, of which he and Ernest Jones were tho 
joint oditom, he commenced a rambling story 
called ''The Jolly Young Poacher,'' he soon lost 
the thread of his plot, and, when it had become 
hopelessly entangled, left it unfinished. 

Ho was very fond of relating his election re* 
miniscences, and the party-fights and duelling 
adventures in which he had been engaged in the 
course of his stoimy political career. One of these 
stories related to Sir John Easthope, who was then 
proprietor of the Morning CkronicU, in which an 
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articlo had appeared charging him with delu»ioii 

and hypocrisy. On reading it ho went oflT at once 

to Sir John's private reAidenee^and not finding him 

at homo, called again and again, at hist informing 

the servant that ho wonid remain until Sir John 

came in. Presently the baronet arrived, and, on 

Icaniing tho visitor's business, ansumcd a haughty 

demeanour, disclaiming responsibility for anything 

tluit apiNsared in tho paper, and referring him to the 

editor. 
O'Connor declared that ho would hold Sir John 

n*s)M>nHible, and the baronet finding that his visitor 

was not easily to be got rid of, and perhaps per* 

ociving that ho was not tho ruflSan that Whig 

journalists portrayed him, invited him into another 

room, where his solicitor was awaiting an interview. 

Sir John then read the article, and expressed his 
opinion that there was nothing offensive in it, 
appealing to tho solicitor to support that view* 

"Let me read the article," said O'Connor; and 
when he had read it, the solicitor pronounced it 
offensive; and Sir John Easthopo said,— 

** Well, I see now from the manner in which Mr. 
O'Connor roads it that it is offensive, and there 
shall be an apology in the Chronicle to-morrow' 
morning." 

On another occasion the Olobe made an onslaught 
upon him, on aooount of a speech which he had 
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inado at Bradford, and which, though (strange as it 
may seom) be usually spoko more tomperatoly than 
ho wrote, was probably somowhat Yiolent in tono. 

'' When I road it/' he said, ** I instantly posted 
off for London; arrived there at seven oVIuck in 
the morning, and went to the GM^^ oiRce at nine. 
When I arrived, knowing who the editor was, I told 
him the object of my visit, wlien ho answered that 
the responsible editor had not arrived, but would 
be there at ton o'clock. When I called again, I 
observed a good deal of smirking and smiling, 
and a man was called to show me up to tiio 
editor's room, where I saw a big fellow with 
enormous moustaches, who, I havo no doubt, was 
hired for the occasion. I road the attack upm 
me, and told him I had como to demand satis- 
faction. He asked me in what manner. I replictl, 
by calling the editor out. He was silent for a few 
moments, during which the fierce expression dis- 
»p))earod from his countenance, and then, after a 
little discussion of the matter, ho assured me that 
the article should be retracted and an ai)ology made 
iu that evening's impression." 

Very amusing, and highly characteristic of the 
man, were some of his stories of his imprisonment 
in York Castle in IbSO, when ho was convicted of 
sedition and libel, and sentenced to two years* im* 
prisonment. His treatment by the authorities apr 
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poarSy from bis own account of it, to have been liarah 
ID the extreme; and, besides being very obnoxious 
to the Whig Government of the dny, bis mind was 
too proud and unbending, his teni])erament too fiory, 
to render any mitigation of the unpleasantness of 
his situation very likely. He wiui not tho nuin to 
submit to hnrsh treatment without protest, and as 
much rcsistanco as was jKMsible ; and for some days 
after Iiis conviction violent scenes between liimself 
and the governor of the gaol wero of constant occur* 
rence. After tho third day ho was allowed to procure 
his metils from a neighbouring hotel, and one of his 
fellow-convicts was allowed to attend upon him daily, 
and put his cell in order. 

Ho wuH not allowed to write any articles or letters 
for publication in newH)mper8, but he wrote a long 
narrative of his prison experiences upon the thinnest 
paper ho couhl procure, with a view to its secret 
traUHniission by a very ingenious device. It was 
tlio cu^(tom in York Cii.4tle to allow every prisoner 
to have a pendant dressing-glass; and when the 
period of incarcenitiun of tho man who acted as his 
servant expired, O'Connor asked him to bring liis 
gloss to the cell The bock was then taken out, tho 
manuscript laid upon tho glass, and the back re- 
turned to its place. When the man left the prison 
he received instructions to take tlu^ glass to the 
Northern Star oflSce, then at Liecds, where he would 
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receive five pounds. Ho did so; and O'Connor's 
narrative was published in the journal under the 
title of •' The Mirror of York Castle." 

Some passages of this narrative reflected so 
strongly upon the conduct of the deputy governor 
of the castle^ whose name was Barber, that upon its 
publication ho went in a rage to O'Connor's cell, 
and informed him that the magistrates were deter* 
mined to make a searching inquiry oonoeming the 
manner in which ho had contrived to send the 
manuscript to Leeds. 

'* Very well," said O'Connor, " I am ready for 
the investigation, and I will let the magistrates 
know the channel through which it was convoyed. 
Perhaps you are aware of it f " 

^No, I am not," returned Barber, snappishly. 
Don't you remember," said O'Connor, "your 
bringing me a number of papers, about a fortnight 
ago, from a debtor, and asking me for my opinion 
as to the claims of his creditors f " 

''Yes, I do," replied Barber, beginning to look 
thoughtful. 

'' Do you remember that I returned those papers 
to you in a sealed cover T " O'Connor asked. 

Barber nodded ; he felt unable to speak. 

" Well," said O'Connor, '^ all the matter that was 
sent to Leeds was in that cover, and I am quite 
prepared for the investigation." 
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Barber thereupon turned paSe, and be^rged Iiini 
not to mention the incident of the dektor^n ]Mipcnif 
a» it waA contrary to the rulesi of the priHon to do 
Kuch thinpiy and, if it became known, he would bo 
dismiHtted from his pout. The matter wan thereupon 
allowed to drop. 

O'Connor \^ry neldom wrote a ** lender ** for tlie 
journal, his contributions usually taking the form of 
letters, addressed to the Chartists gcncnilly, to 
those old and tried members of the Associuti(»n 
whom he honoured with the distinctive designation 
of the Old Guard, or to any press or platform 
opponent whose hostility seemed to call for castiga- 
tion^ His stylo was vigorous, but coarse, Inking 
well sprinkled with expletives, oiVen set forth in 
capitals, and spiced for the taste of the ''fustian 
jackets '' of the Midlands and the North. There was . 
a marked difference, Iiowever, between the tone and 
style of these letters and of those which ho addressed 
to O'Connell in 1836, and afterwanls published in 
pamphlet form, as well as of those in which ho 
related his election contests in Ireland, and which 
appeared in the Dail^ Newn* There was the same 
ngour in the latter, but the absence of the coarse* 
ness and scurrility which characterised the former 
showed that he could adapt his stylo and his treat* 
ment of a subject to the readers whpm ho addressed. 

The fierce invectives and coarse abuse which he 
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lavinhccl upon liin political op|>oncntfi l)ccaino nioro 
reprohensililo aa ho ndvancoil in years, and with tho 
iDcroaRcd oxtont to which ho indtilgocl in tho baneful 
and dogmdin^ habit of intenipcnince. Tlio 8tric> 
turos of tlio proHfl upon tho National Land Company, 
and tho action of tho Govomtnont in prohibiting the 
iNillotting arrangomont by which its object was to 
lio realised, on tho plea that it was a contravention 
of tho iitatuto for tho suppression of lotteries, excited 
him alrooat to madness. Tho lottora which ho pub- 
lished at this time woro dictated by him to his 
nephew and socrotary, Ro^r O'Connof, ho pacinpf 
tho room all tho time* with an occasional pause at a 
table on which a tumbler of stropf^ brandy*aud- 
Water stood. In this mannor ho would dictate a 
letter to tho hostile critics of his land plan, address- 
ing them as ** the pross-gang," and beginning with 
''You ruffians!" or to some platform or parlia- 
mentary opponent— Mr. Bright, for instance, an 
epistle to whom he once oommenoed with ''You 
buttonless blackguard I " 

Roger committed to paper every word of his 
ravingB, which appeared in the Xoritiern Star just 
as they came from his lips. There can be no doubt 
that the mental disorder which, a few years later, 
necessitated his b^ing placed under restraint in tho 
asylum conducted by Dr. Tnke, had already begun 
to influenoe his actiona and language, the mental 
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excitement pnidiiced by the efforts inndo to diHcreiiit 
nnd ileHtniy Iiih Kinull fiirtn!! proji«ct loading to 
iiirre}i2«ed alc«»)iiitio indiil^nice, ami intein]ioniiico 
a^rp^vatiii^ liiti iiuttiml ir.i?4cil*i1ity9 and rondorinj^ 
Iiim lesH ablo to bc:ir tlio consitant excitement in 
which he HvcmI. When he led Dr. Tuko'ii asyhiin 
the vi^iir and ehwticity of Inith mind and iKwly 
were gone, and the man wlio had towered, in Ktature 
at leant, alN)ve all his fellow«membeni of the IIouHe 
of Conunonii, excvpt Wakley, and been the very 
typo of the '' burly doma^^io ** of the noToliHti 
had become iho mere wreck of his former self. Ho 
did not lon^ Hurvive thin terrible collapse. 

The literary staR* of the Northern Star at the time 
when O'Connor w*as dictating these intemperate 
and vituperative letters comprised Julian Harney, 
the editor; Krnest Jones, who wrote the second 
lesidcr, and conducted the correspondence eolumn ; 
and George A. Fleming, who compiled the Parlia- 
mentary summary. The direction of the journal 
was, therefore, in more revolutionary hand4 than it 
liud ever been before, Harney and Jones being 
republicans of the reddost type, and members of the 
Fraternal Democrats, and Fleming a Socialist, who 
had formerly edited the Xew Moral WorUL O'Connor 
held his subordinates with a tight rein, howevi^r, 
which was especially required in the case of the 
young and enthusiastic Harney, the St. Just of the \ 
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movement* O'Connor whs Htrictly a constitntionnl 
monarchist, and ho firmly repressed all tendencies 
towards a republic, especially Ul rvpuhllque dcmocra* 
ilfjfte et ftocial, to which Hamoy evinced an unmis* 
tsikablo leaning in the latter years of his editorship 
and of the jnumal's oxistenca 

Ilaniey canio to the front of the movement in 
1839, when ho was about twenty years of age, by 
some bold utterances in support of the cikuso in 
Smithfiold and other places, to which ho iti*as 
prompted by his enthusiasm and his faith in the 
revolutionary movomont which collapsed at New- 
port* In 1842 ho was prosecutetl, with O'Connor 
and the Rev. William Hill (then editor of the 
Northern Siar), for conspiracy, by which process ho 
was brought moro prominently forward; and, on 
the removal of tho organ of the movement from 
Leeds to London, ho became its editor, lie escaped 
prosecution during tho stormy period of 1848, when 
ho and Jones, with Macgrath, who had been a 
member of the Executive Council, constituted the 
deputation which convoyed the congratulations of 
the Chartist body to the Provisional Grovemment of 
the French Republic, and were received by Ledm* 
Rollin at the Hotel do Yille. On the cessation of 
the Norikem 8Uir he edited for a time the Red 
SeptMiean, and subsequently ikeDemoeraiieBevieto, 
m monthly publication ; but both were failures, and 
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ho retired fnun public life, living for Kcvcral ycani 
in Jcrwy, whence ho removed to tho United Stiitea. 
Emi*i«t Jones was etlucntetl for the liar, but litem* 
turc had greater charms for him, as it has iiad for 
80 many students of C<»ke and Rlackstone ; and, his 
political views bringing him into connexion with 
O'Connor, ho obtained an engagement upon tho 
Koriluni tS7<fr,')ind subsequently tho editorship of 
the Lnltonrvr. For that magasine ho furnished most 
of the contents— politics, history, fiction, and poetry ; 
but tho most stirring of his p<jotical effusions ap- 
peared in tho Northern Star, IIis conviction of 
sedition in 1818 cut short his jounmlistic carocr, 
and when tho term of his imprisonment oxpirod tho 
Northern Star was declining with tho movement of 
which it was tho organ, and, no other literary 
employment offering, he removed from London to 
Manchester, and commenced the practice of his 
profession, in which he continued till his death. 
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CHAl^ER XL 

PAPBR^ POft TBI PEOPLE. 

In looking over nome letters on literary matters at 
the be^nnini^ of I850| when I was Radly in want of 
occupation^ I found a couple from David P^^t% 
who was then on the literary stiff of William and 
Ilobort Chamliers, and with whom I luid been in 
corroHpondonce a few months previously. The one 
of cfirlior date referrcnl to some literary project of 
mine which had not been entertained, and is now 
for^tten, and concluded as follows :— 

'' As to other literary employment We are about 
to entop upon an extensive series of weekly issues of 
a somewhat higher order than we liave hitherto 
attempted, and for that purpose are anxious to 
collect a staff of good and efficient contributors. 
Perhaps you may be inclined to aid us. Our terms 
will ayerago from twelve to twenty guineas per 
•beet ; say fifteeif for ordinary acceptable matter." 

The first number of the contemplated issur, the 
Papen fir the People, having appeared, I reminded 
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the cnlitor of tlio pmniiso c nivoycnl in tlio bccoikI 
U*tt4^r to commitnimto with ino a^in when tlio 
arRinpMiiontH woro completoJ ; and pn>pomHl that I 
■hoiilJ writo a Pai)or on Utopinji, a subject which 
bn<l novor Invn coinpn>hfMiMivuIy touched. Tho 
su^'^*s(tion found favour with tho editor. "Tho 
(wrly history of nuch tlicniriw," ho wrote, " may ho 
made hi>^hly interesting, while more recent Mcheines 
i\\\^\, to be treated fairly and kindly, as enianatin)^ 
fn>m a desire for the public f^oofl, however inistaken 
their authors may have been. I enclose a number 
as a ^uide to len^h and tho treat moni of tho 
lieavier articles. What wo especially desire is 
clesinu*SH, conjoined with that breadth and freedom 
of stylo which is generally characteristic of tho 
leading reviews." 

It D^-as a sensation as novel as it was pleasing to 
be writing for publishers who paid from twolro to 
twenty guineas per sheet, and tho pleasure was 
grciitly enhanced by tho discovery of a bond of 
sympathy between myself and tho editor. Tlio 
subject of my first contribution was one with which 
I was familiar, and fo^ tho clucicUtion of which I 
l)0S9C8sed a considerable store of material, colloctod 
during the period of my connexion with tho Ck>m« 
munists. 

Tho few days that elapsed between, the despatch 
of my manuscript and the receipt of the editor's 
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intimation that it fully mot tho viowa and intentions 
of tho publishore^ wero a poriod of no littlo anxiety 
and AUiipenBC. At length tho wishod-for letter 
camo, and, as I rocognissed David Pago's rather 
romarkablo caligraphy, and eagerly tore open the 
onvolope, there fluttered from between the folds of 
tho letter a cheque for fifteen guineas. Tho dis- 
covery almost took away my breath. When I had 
fully realised the groat fact that I was capacitated, 
tho opportunity being given me, to earn fifteen 
guineas in little more than half tliat number of days, 
I read the editor's letter, which contained a request 
that I would send a list of subjects likely to be suit* 
able for the Papers, and which I could treat in tho 
samo brood and comprehensive manner as I had tho 
Utopias. 

The subject selected from half-a^osen which I 
suggested for my second Pajx^r was a survey of tho 
secret societies by which tho revolutionary move- 
ment in Europe had been promoted and guided 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth. My treatment 
of this subject proving satisfactory, I was asked to 
contribute a similar Paper on the secret associations 
of the Middle Ag^s, such as the Assassins, tho 
Templars, the Vehmists, and the Bosicrucians. 
When this had been sent in, I received an intima* 
tion from the editor that the year's issue of the 
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Papers wmi provided for, and that he could not giro 
1110 a comnittision for another for somo months, 
unless somo topic of frosth and living interest should 
suggest itself, the troatment of which would be in 
my s])ecial line. 

Both tho Papers on the secret societies wero 
written, in fact, before tho publication of tho one on 
the social Utopias; which, though I had been careful 
to express no opinion of my own concerning the 
socictnry theories of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen, 
Caliet, and other idi^ologists of the age, provoked 
a considerable amount of unfavourable criticism ; 
not from the reviewers, but from readers of tho 
Papers, who wero shocked by tho mere mention of 
such ideas, unless for the purpose of tho most 
severe and unreserved condemnation. 

'' I enclose for your amusement, I need not say 
edification," wrote David Page, '' a specimen or two 
of the remarks which tho Pai)er has called forth. I 
was fully aware that such a topic could not be 
handled withont calling forth animadversions from 
\'ariou8 quarters, but scarcely expected that the 
bitterest were to be from our so-called religious 
friends and supporters. Of course I have acknow* 
lodged in a civil way the letters referred to, and 
merely send them to you as specimens of the inflic- 
tions which wu have daily and weekly to endure." 

As an example of these private critiques^ I give a 
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portion of one of tlio Icttcra which the editor on* 
closed to mo, preniising that the firnt of two ]iaH- 
tuigCD Mpccially olijcctcd to by the writer wan the 
following* fn>m the first page of the Paper : — '* TIio 
idea of a state of society free from vice and misery 
of every description dates from a very remote peri(K). 
All the ancient nations had a tradition that, in the 
6rst ages of the worhl, man enjoyed an exiKtenco 
uncontaminated by crime and untainted with disenne ; 
surrounded by the beauties of nature, and living in 
innocence and peace upon the spontaneous produc* 
tions of tlio earth. Such was the Eden of Moses and 
Zoroaster* and the golden ago of the Greek. ]Mx^ts/' 
"Now I must say/' wrote David Page's corrc- 
spondent, " that though I am not a clergymHUi and 
do not pretend to be at all siraiiAaced in these 
matters, I was shocked at reading this, so contrary 
to all one has been tauglit and believes. Is what 
Moses wrote only a tradition T Is it not the rc« 
A'oaled word of God T * They have Moses and the 
IVophets,' our iSnviour says. How different is 
the article I refer to—' Moses and Zoroaster/ I fear 
that the two sentences considered together forbid 
the conclusion that it is a mere slip of the pen, and 
the impression lett on my mind is so painful that I 
cnnnot forbear* from drawing your attention to it. 
I 'think that the whole article is objectionable, 
perhaps negatively objectionable, but that in treat* 
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ing such a subject in surely a groat fault. See 
agsin the way in wliicli tbo pa|ier coiicluilca. Tbo 
Utopinu klea is eitlier a ivcurrvnco of tlie miiiio idea 
in the human niiml, or true in principle. The first 
is negatived; ctip^ the Ut<ipian idea is correct in 
principle. I lio))o tliut the ado])ti<>u of the Pu|wr 
lias lieen IiaHtily done. I should bo very sorry to 
think otlierwiMC, as in my mind it is enlculatcd to do 
much hann and no giMnl.'' 

I showed this letter to a gentlenmn of undoubted 
piety, and whoso orthodoxy was equally l>eyond 
qtiehtion. When ho had rend itj ho laid it on tho 
table, with tho remark, ** What was Kden in tho 
time of Moses but a tradition F '' lV*rha|M my critio 
supposed that tho Israelites presorve<l no traditions 
of tho early ages of tho world, and did not even 
know that they bad grandfathers until tho fact was 
revcsiled to them in tho Pentateuch ; but, when all 
that he advances has been conceded to him, tho 
concession only involves him in tho dilemma of 
having to acknowledge either that the Persians 
preserved the memory of events which tho Israolitps 
bad lost, or that tho Zond-Avesta was, equally with 
the books of Moses, the revoaled word of God. 

The latter sentences of tho criticism are a mis* 
representation of the sense of the concluding para* 
graph of the paper, which was as follows :— " Tho 
persistency with which the Utopia' idea has been 
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reproduced through so tiinnjr centuries is regarded 
by Homo as a proof that the human mind rovolvcH 
oontintially in a circle^ constantly conceiving the 
samo ideas; and by others as an evidence of the 
correctness of the principle upon which the idea is 
based. The progression that has been forbids us 
to entertain the first lielief ; and the second involves 
a problem which will bo best solved by posterity. 
The social ideologies of the present day are, how« 
ever, evidently the expression of a deeply-felt want, 
an aspiration after the beautiful and the intellectual, 
a feeling of sympathy for human woe; and while 
their authors, and those who adopt them, confine 
themselves to moral and peaceful means of pro* 
pagating them, and do not suffer their seal to 
mislead them into courses inimical to the con- 
tinuance of order, wo should respect their motives, 
however erroneous we inay deem their opinions. In 
an age like the present* whatever of good may bo 
contained in the systems that have been passed 
briefly under review will not be lost ; the criticisms 
of their authors upon present society may be useful 
in drawing the attention of legislators to many 
errors and abuses, the dust and cobwebs of the 
past ; and their visions of the future may suggest 
many modifications applicable to the moralf mental, 
and material wants of the present generation* We 
dive for pearls into the depths of the ocean, and 
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descend for ^old iuto the dnrk»(nno tiiiiic ; and we 
nliould not di.**dnin to sourcli fur trutlm aiming 
dresnns of Utopia and forevhiidowingn of the Mil- 
lonniiini/' 

Somotlnn^ like the comments which I have Wre 
made upon the kind of criticism of which I have 
^ven an example was contain<*d in my next letter 
to the editor, who responded in the followiu^r 
manner :— *' I am much pletwed with your note of 
yesterchiy, and entirely concur with you, not only in 
the opinions you have expresnedi but in the manner 
in which you have expresned thom. In sending you 
the remarkn of Mr. G. and Mr. W., I did ao merely 
with a view to nhow you how ono'n writings nrt» 
n?ceived by certain pnrtieHi and bccauHc I think it 
ifl always well that an author should have an inkling 
of how he stands with the public. Of course 1 
could have sent you others ; for scarcely a numbi*r 
we iittnue but brings bundles of flattery or of fault- 
finding." 

One word more upon this correspondence. David 
Page was no sympathiser with Sociiilism, \\k\ 
Uadicaly nor (it is to be presumed from the con- 
ficrvatism of his political creed) a sceptic in religion. 
On the cessation of the papers, be removed from 
Kdinburgh to Cupar^ to edit and superintend ihe 
publication of the Fifeshire Joumalt which was his 
own property, and an exceedingly^well*conducted 
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joiimali mildly Conservative in its tone and ten- 
dencies. 
* The subjects of my two next contributions to the 

papers are sufficiently indicated in the following 
letter :— '' I am glad you have grappled with the 
ancient philosophers. People every day hcnr of 
the philosophy of the Hindoos, of Confucius, of 
Pbto, Epicurus, Aristotle, and a dosen othersi and 
yetl don't believe that one in a hundred has a ri^Iit 
conception of who these worthies were, and what 
the opinions and dogmas they propounded. I trust 
you will produce a first-rate exposition. Yer}* 
much in the same condition stand the ancient 
mysteries. Very absurd and superstitious a great 
many of them may have been, and yet I do not 
\ believe them to have been one-half so absurd, 

superstitious, and wicked as the generality of well- 
meaning but uninformed Christians regard them. 
Prsy endeavour to set them right on this matter 
also.'' 

I was very mnch gratified when my paper on the 
ancient schools of philosophy was referred to by 
David P^ge as ''a very admirable preo* of all that 
is necessary to be known by the general reader.'' 
The paper on «he Elensinian, Isian, and other 
mysteries of the ancient world, required more study 
and research than any other subject I had ever 
\ written upon* The only existing work on the pagan 

I 
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fnvstories wn8 that of St. Croix, and all tluit I could 
find in English was tbo fourth Kcction of tho Koeond 
lM>ok of Warburton's '' Divine Lepition of Momcs/' 
But, by wading through an immcnso amount of 
ancient hiistory and poctr/, I contrived to produce 
what wai«, and is, the only work on tho Rubjcct in 
the EngliMh hinguage, albeit extending only to 
thirty-two pages. 

This was my last contribution to the series^ which 
was carried on with great success for two yonrs, 
and was only discontinued, as I have been informed, v 
l>ccause the publishers desired to make a strong 
coxe against the paper duty by attributing its 
cessation to the operation of that impost. I should 
not have said so much as I have about my con- 
tributions to the papers if their authorship, and that 
of the whole series^ had not been misrepresented 
in a renew the conductors and contributors of which 
are usually well-informed.' On the occasion of the 
death of Robert Chamberst it was therein stated, as 
evidence of the literary industry and versatility of 
the deceased and his brother William, that, besides 
editing C/ianiberys Jonmalf they wrote the whole of 
tho Papers for (lie People. As the latter serial was 
iasucd weekly, and ranged over every 6eld of 
literature and science, each paper extending to 
thirty-two pages, this was making aoibething more 
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iban Hiorary Crichtons of two mon whoso claim to 
iho grateful romombranoo of their generation restH 
upon their great serricos to the canso of popular 
education and enlightenment^ rather than u])on 
their literary merits. 

They wore not even the editors of the periodical 
with which their namo was associated, and which 
was the pioneer of the popular periodicaln of the 
present day. That was conducted thirty years ago 
by Mr. Leitch Bitchie. The papers, as I have 
shown, were edited by David Page^ and I have 
reason to believe that neither William or Robert 
Chambers wrote a single one of the series. Some 
of the tales, such as '' The Whito Swallow '' and 
"The Ivory Mine," were written by Mr. Percy 
8t. John; and others, I believoy by Mrs. S. C. Ilall. 
If either of the brothers Chambers wrote any of the 
|iapors, I should be more disposed to credit Williaim 
with the authorship of those on industrial asso- 
ciations and the educational and sanitary movements, 
and Bobert with that of the biographies of Words- 
worth, Campbell, and Eboneaer Elliott^ than any 
others of the series; but even of these I am not 
sura. 
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CHAFER XII. 



A NEW P1IA8R or TUB KEPORX MOVEMENT. 



Nearly thirty ycar8 ago, when I had boon absent 
frvnn my nntivo town about a year, I obncrvod on 
my return to tho neighbourhood nigna of a more 
active and vigoroun monil lifo than my fcllow- 
townvmen hml ever lieon known to exhibit before. 
Something like an infusion of now vitnlity had 
Liken phice, attributable partly to a conHidcrabk) 
influx of population « from localities nearer to the 
metropoIiH, consequent dpon the facilities which the 
railway afforded for frequent and rapid communi- 
cation, and partly to the growth to manhood of a 
now generation. The young men of the middle 
class, carrying with them the more advanced minds 
among the^ middle-aged, were talking of Parlia* 
mentary reform, and endeavouring to organise a 
system of untrammeled discussion. 

As I have sometimes been asked for suggestions 
for the organisation and management of working 
men's institutes, mutual improvement societies, fxkd 
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otbcr associations of a similar characteri and as dis- 
appointment has often been felt by the promoters 
of institations of that kindj wlien it has been found, 
after several years' trial, that the class for whosK) 
advantage they were devised would not support 
them, the contribution to the history of the agita- 
tion for Parliamentary reform which this chapter 
contains may be usefully prefaced with a few par- 
ticulars of tho movement referred to at the close of 
the last paragraph^ which may help to solve the 
problem. 

Forty years ago there existed in the town a 
Literary and Scientific Institution, located in tho 
building which had formerly been the theatre, and 
in that phase of its existence had witnessed the 
histrionic triumphs of tho Infant Itoscius and Miss 
Foote, afterwards Countess of Ilarrington. It had, 
therefore, an excellent lecture-hall, and in addition a 
good library, tho nucleus of a museum, and a spa- 
cious reading-room. For several years it was in a 
flourishing condition, but comparatively few mem* 
bers of the working class were at that time con- 
nected with it. In 18i3, however, it began to 
receive a considerable accession of members from 
the ranks of the workmen and tradesmen's assistants, 
and a numerously signed memorial was laid before 
the committee on behalf of thosd classes, suggesting 
the formation of a discussion dass, and the excision 
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of tho nilo excluding from tho library works on 
politics nnd controversial theology, which, it was 
complfiinod, had been relaxed in favour of works of 
conHorvativo and orthodox tendencies. 

This memorial did not find favour with the com- 
mittee, which was composed of tho local gentry and 
clergy, who shook their heads at tho idea of dis« 
cuHsion, and expressed their fear that the young 
men who had signed it wished ** to talk politics.^' 
An unfavourable answer was returned, and tho in* 
flux of artisan members received a check. The 
middle-class memlx^rs did not regret this oifoct, as 
tlicy objected to the presence of their assistants 
and workmen in the readi.*ig*room ; and shortly 
after the rejection of the working men's memorial 
their influence procured, under the guise of reducing 
the amount of the subscription, a system of 8e|)ar 
rate fees for the lectures, the use of l>ook8, and the 
use of tho reading-room; so that, while tho sub* 
(icription for the two f%)nner objects was somewhat 
iiiis than had formerly been paid fo** the three, tho 
several payments were higher in the aggregate than 
the original single fee. The object of this arrange- 
ment was the exclusion of the working men from 
the reading-room; the effect was to drive them 
from the institution altogether. 

An endeavour to establish a mutuj^l improx'ement 
society, on the basis oi free inquiry, which was 
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mado by mynclf and a few working men two 01 
three years later, failed from want of funds. K 
similar cause had, in the meantime, obliged tfa( 
committee of the institution to discontinue the lee 
tures ; many more of the members thereupon with< 
drew, and, in the end, the building had to 1m 
vacated, and the library was removed to a room ii 
the Town Hall, of which each of the half-dosen re 
maining members had a key. 
The lecture-hall had been closed for several yean 
* when a knot of intelligent young men, chiefly tlu 
clerks and assistants of the principal ti'adesmen 
formed a project for the establishment of a new in< 
stitution upon a more liberal basis. They com 
menced operations by convening a meeting in th< 
British school-room, whicb was literally crowded 
A provisional committee was elected by ballot, eocl 
person writing seven names npon a slip of paper 
which he rolled np, and dropped into a hat carrict 
round for the purpose. There was no nominatioi 
of candidates ; rjid, as none of the clergy and gentrj 
had attended, none of their names came out of thi 
hat. Of the names which did oome ont, the sevei 
which stood highest when the votes were cast uf 
were my own and those of two tradesmen, twc 
tradesmen's sons, a draper's assistant, and a Scrip- 
tnre-reader. Three were members of the Esta* 
bUshed Church, three weijB Oongregationalists, anc 
one was an nndenominaticAAl Christian. 
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Having at our disponal aa yot only tho school* 
room in which the preliminary meeting wan held, 
we did not doom it exiMxlieut to make any imme- 
diate arrangemeutii for lectures ; but we determined 
to have a public discuiMion in the 8cliool*room, 
hoping that it would attract to us the working 
men, who as yet held aloof from the institution, 
waiting to see in what spirit it would bo conducted. 
The subject selected wiw the influence of steam* } 

driven machinery on the condition of the working ( 

cliihses, and it was arranged that I should open the | 

debate* 

The school-room was again crowded, the members 
of the iusritutiun being reinforced by a strong con- 
tingent of the men who were as yet waiting and 
watching. I had a very attentive audience, the 
subject at that time engaging the attention of the 
thinking portion of the working classes very deeply, 
and strongly antagonistic views prevailing. I 
Wgan with an exposition of the extent to which 
steam-driven machinery had superseded nuuiual 
labour, and then proceeded to show that the evil 
would be recurrent with every new application of 
machinery, at the same time acknowledging that 
the severe distress which the change produced was 
the inevitable consequence of social progress under 
competitive conditions, and that the results were, 
on the whole, beneficial to society. From tliis view 
I argued that the evils incidental to machinery could 
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bo Tomoved only by the workers becoming the 
owners of the machines, through the agency of 
co-operative associations, umler whose direction 
macliinery would work for them, instead of being 
an antagonistio power. Some of the speakers 
expatiauHl on the beneficial results of machinery, 
which I had not dinputed, and others expressed 
doubts of the practicability of co-operative produc- 
tion, to which I replied by referring to the success 
of the Rochdale experiment, the history of which 
has since been so ably told by Mr. liolyoako. 

The discussion brought us such an influx of new 
members, chiefly of the working class, that we 
ventured to become tenants of the premises vacated 
a few years previously by the old institution, and to 
make arrnngements for a popular course of lectures 
and musical entertainments* These were alternated 
with discussions on various questions, to which the 
public were admitted free, and which invariably 
brought forward a good array of speakers, and con- 
tributed very much to the popularity of the in- 
stitution. 

Tlio causes of the failure in the ono case, and of 
success in the other, do not lie very deep. Working 
men do not like to be treated like children, to have 
the books they shall road chosen for them ; and they 
naturally resent any attempt to set up barriers be- 
tween themselves and other classes, when all are 
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ussficuitcd on tlio 8amo footing for a common 
ohjt'Ct. 

'J*ho inoro activo iiitelk*ctunl life of which the 
ncwr iuMtitiitioii wiu4 ono of tho iiigns wiuh favour* 
able to tlio growtli of a new |KiliticsiI agita- 
tion, freed from tho prejudice which atttichod to 
Chartism. In Cniydun, ah elsewhere, thcro were 
many of tho middle clusHeM who doHinnl Parlia* 
niiMiUry reform quite an nuich ns the working men, 
though with a diflforent aim ; but thoy wiMhctl tor 
wimt they adled a modenite metiMurei by which 
they nanint ono that would enfranchise the nhop- 
kcvp(*rM of tho large unrepresented towns which had 
l)ocu growing into im]K>rtance during the preceding 
twenty yearn, and fltill exclude the majority of the 
working men. As tho Chartist agitation quietly 
died out after tho excitement of 18 1^, a new move* 
nicnt WAS commenced, tlierefore, and a branch of 
the Parliamentary Reform Association, which had 
just been launched into existence under the auspices 
of Sir Josbuii Walmsley and Joseph Hume, was 
formed among tho shopkeepers of tho town and 
neighbourhood, with a sprinkling of other gnides 
of tho middle chuM, such as yeomen, farmers, 
brewers, &c, 

l^inding the Chartist organisation broken up, and 
discerning in tho new movement a power 'that 
might be used with good effect against any Govern- 
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mont that took its stand on the finality of tho legis* 
lation of 1832, I proponed to the ChartiAts of tho 
loctitity that wo should join it, and endeavour to use 
its machinery for tho furtherance of our own aims]] 
They were at first reluctant to move in that direction, 
but when the example had l)een set by Hodges and 
myself, most of them followed. Their adherence 
added so considerably to the numerical strength of 
tho local branch of the new association, that I 
deemed it only fair, as they were nearly all working 
men, while the majority of the original members 
were shopkeepers, that they should be represented 
in the committee. I availed myself of the first op- 
portunity, therefore, to proposo the reorganisation 
of the governing body, on the ground that, having 
been elected when the society was in its infancy, it 
did not then fairly represent the members, who had 
increased threefold. 

The proposition being carried almost unanimously, 
we proceeded to a new election, when four members 
of the ultra section, including myself, were elected ; 
and wo could easily have elected one or two more, 
bad we not been afraid of breaking up the move- 
ment. The result of the election was the re-election 
of three tradesmen and two mechanics, and the sub- 
stitution o& three artisans and myself for two 
yeomen, a farmer, and a brewer. 

About the same time, I - wrote to the council of 
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tlio jKircnt association, offering, fur a very modcmto 
s:ikiry and travelling exiKniifCM, to agitato tlio 
question of Parliamentary n*fonns in tho agri- 
cultural districts, wliicli Iiad never yet been stirrecl 
tip about it. Several letters on tlio subject passed 
between tlio secretary, Euward Whitty, and myself, 
and my proposal seemed for a time to bo entertained ; 
but nothing came of it Tlio funds at tho disposal 
of the council may havo been inadequate to the cost 
of extending their operations ; but all that I can 
confidently affirm is, that tho proposition was not 
adopted. 

There may havo been another reason. Roff)rmers 
of tho calibre of tho gentlemen who directed tho 
I'arliamentary Ileform Association may havo shrunk 
from tho consequences of stirring up an agitation 
that must havo accelerated the realisation of tho 
aims of tho Chartists. It would havo been 
dangerous to have played over again the game 
of political tactics which succeeded in 1832. It 
was always clear to my own mind that every 
movement for the extension of tho franchise must 
lead eventually to manliood suffrage, with new 
electoral divisions, sq arrange<l as to give every 
voter the same amount of political power. Tho 
fann*laboarera would be the last to be reached 
by it; but penny newspupera would gradually 
enlighten their mental darkness eonoeming politics 
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and political economy, and thoy would somo day 
sharo tho aims and aspirations of the working men 
of tho larj^ towns. 

IIow tho farmers would have stared at the pro- 
position to enfmnchtso tho lal>ourer8 1 They slinko 
their heads at it now, more than a quarter of a 
century afterwards; but they will see it reaHzc<l 
before many years, as they have seen fulfilled my 
prediction of farm-labourers' unions and strikci^, 
mailo in tho columns of tho Shrewthury Chronicle 
years before tho existing unions were formed, or the 
name of Joseph Arch had been heard. ^^^^*v^ 

I was much amused by the look of surprise, which 
chang^ tho next moment to one of incredulityi with 
which a Conservative gentleman regarded me when 
I mentioned tho project of a tour through tho 
southern counties for the purpose of stirring up tho 
rural working class on the franchise question. 

^ I don't think even Walmsley is mad enough for 
that,'' he observed, after a pause. " It would not 
succeed ; it ought not to succeed I No, no. What 
the hbourcr wants is not a vote, but more pork and 
bacon j and that ho can only get through a reversal 
of the mischievous policy of Peel." 

^' How would he get more through |heir being 
made dearer)" Tasked* 

'' If the farmers got a better price for their com 
they could afford to pay higher wages," he rejoined. 
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** K\\i\ thnt is what munt bo dune. Tlio country 
will not put up with the present stiito of things 
much h)ngcr." 

*^ I hour that the country i^ntlcmen nro tiilking 
f»f imiuntinf^ their horses/' suid I; alludinjf to a 
speech that bad been ninde a short timo before by a 
ConHcrvHtivo member of Parliament at an agricul* 
turul dinner. " If the Protectionists mean that, and 
will ^vo me a commission, I will undertake to raiso 
nn infantry force, ten times as stnmg as the cavalry 
ruiHiHl amcmg the gentry and the farmers.'' 

lie regarded mo keenly for a moment, as if 
socking to discover whether I was in earnest; 
then ho shook his head, and looked vory grave, 
but ho said no more. The Protectionists woro in 
the name position in rci^pect of such a movement 
as the more violent and less discreet among them 
were then hinting at, as the shivo^wncrs of the 
United States were when they raised the flag of 
secession. They had a great force behind themi 
which they were afmid to use. 

The position occupied in 1 852 by the movement 
initiated by Walmsley and Hume was weakened by 
a similar cause. Whitt the middle classes most 
^M.'antod was a diminution of the pressure of taxation, 
then much greater than at the present day; and if 
tluit object could have been gained without 
Parliamentary reform, they wonld gladly have 
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refrained from touching tbat question. But tlu\v 
could not see tlieir way to its accomplishment 
without an increase of the Toting power of 
the shopkoeping cUsses; and that inrolved the 
difficulty that always stood in the way of thoir 
success. They could not bring the pressure from 
without to boar upon Parliament with sufficient 
force for the purpose without union with the 
working chisses, and the support of the latter 
could be obtained on no other terms than the 
adoption of the principle of manhood suffrage. 

When the Council of the Association convened a 
conference on the question^ the membera of the 
Croydon branch elected me as one of their dclegntc^, 
giving me for a colleague a clothier, named Talbot, 
a representative of the moderate party. Among 
the ultra Liberals whom we met in St. l^fartin's 
Hall on that occasion were Macgrath and Clark^- 
who had been membera of the Chartist executive in 
1847— Ernest Jones, George W. M. Reynolds, and 
Mr. Holyoake; but the representatives of the 
moderate section constituted the majority. Joseph 
Hume was voted to the presidential chair, and a 
deliate commenced which extended over two days, 
and did not terminate without provoking consider* 
able exasperation on the part of the ultras. 

It was made evident, at an early stage of the pro- 
oeedingSi that the representatives of the trading or 
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modorato section wcro mndi iiioro GamcMtIv iuteiit 
ii|K)D incrcfiHing their own power in the Hoiiho of 
Cotninuniif for their own purpoww, than upon 
achieving the enfmnchisemont of the mnjority. 
TI107 could not bo urgod beyond a mto-imying 
qualification for the fnincliiiie, though they knew 
that the majority of the working cbiKMOtt would be 
excluded by the oi)oration of the Small Tenements 
Ihiting Act, and that in London the majority of the 
unenfranchised of all clasaos were lodgem. Hence, 
the diiCHcnsiona that arose in the Confcronoo on the 
Hocond day, and which culminated in Kmest Jones's 
vehement denunciation of Joseph Hume as a ro- 
notionist. 

The agitation collapsed shortly afterwards, nor 
was there any earnest renewal of the struggle for 
more than a doaen years afterwards, though the 
question was brought before Parliament on two or 
three occasions by Mr. Bright and the late Earl 
Russell. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MISSION WORK IN BGTHNAL OREEN. 

I WAS acquainted at this time with a youn^ curate, 
with whom I had somo time boforo mado a pedes- 
trian tour through some of tho most beautiful por- 
tions of the beautiful county of Kent, and who had 
lately exchanged his first curacy at Haverstock Uill 
for a similar engagement in the district of St 
Philip, Bethnal Green. On tho occasion of my first 
visit to him after this change, our conversation 
turned upon home missions, and I was led to 
make some remarks, derived from my own obser- 
vation, upon the incompetency of many of the 
scripture-readers, whose mission-fields were the 
industrial quarters of our large towns, for tho 
accomplishment of the end for which they wcro 
appointed. 

" They may be tolerably well qualified to deal 
with the indifferent and the ignorant," I observed; 
''but they are utterly incompetent to remove the 
doubts or meet the arguments of the many intelligent 
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men to be found in kirgo towns who reject tlie 
Hible OH a dinne rc\'elation. Tliey may be UHi*riil 
Aiixiliarieti of the clergy in viHitin^ the (Kior nicm- 
lK*rs of a C(m^ro;^tion« and tolonibly tfucccHMf ul in 
brinpng into the fold of the Church the i^orant 
and the indiflcrent; but they don*t rctdixo my idi*a 
of what a Christian miMKiomiry in the homo field 
tshouhl be in an n;;^ like the present/' 

*'l1iorc is ^^rcat difficulty in obtaining men who 
would/' returned the curate, *' It is true they are 
not %-ery highly paid ; but many of them, notably 
tho.«c employed by the City Missionary Society, 
are as well paid as a largo proportion of curates, 
who are drawn from a liigher and more educated 
class,'' 

" Tlio Churches/' said I, in continuance of the 
thought that was in my mind, '' send to the ignorant 
heathen of Africa and Malaysia men qualified by 
education for the ministry at home, and to the homo 
Held of labour they appoint men who can meet the 
arguments of the sceptic and the unbeliever — it 
may be the questions of tho earnest seeker after 
truth — only by an amplo quotation of texts, which 
derive all their value from tho divine authority 
cluimed for them, and are often inapplicable to the 
question at issue/' 

'* I have no doubt that a man like yourself would 
bo better qualified for the mission work of a district 

r 2 
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in wbich infidelity is rife/' the curate obAervod, after 
a pau8o of Rome moments. '' But men like you 
don't offer, and the societies have« as a rule, to 
choose between the converted rough and the pious 
young man whose notions of the right way of 
spreading the Gospel are derived from the Sunday* 
school and the nible-clnss/' 

" There is Brown/' said I (that was not the name 
of the man I referred to, but it will do as well as 
any other). " He said to me the other day that he 
thought doubt was impious^ and that he could 
understand unMief only in connexion with moral 
' depravity. AVhat would bo the use of such a man 
* endeavouring to convert a honest and intelligent 
unbeliever, a man who has been earnestly seeking 
for the truth, but has lost his way f ** 

** Have you ever thought of devoting yourself to 
mission work T '' my friend asked. 

" The idea has crossed my mind/' I replie<I, " but 
it has not rested in it, for I have never been able to 
see my way. Yon know my political creed, and 
you know that the ideas of nearly the entire body of 
the clergy are diametrically opposed to it.'' 

''I don't think that diSBculty would be insu- 
perable," the curate observed. 

Talking over this subject with another friend, 
wHo subsequently superintended a home-mission in 
one of the largest towns in the North, I found 
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myself BO wfirmly encouraged to engage in miMion- 
work tliaty after iioino roflection, I mado an appHca- 
tion for employment to the Church of Eughind 
Scripture RcnulerH' AHsociAtioUf hacking it with the 
required tctitimonials. 

There had been a littlo dilficuUy, and the manner 
in which it arono maiy bo UHcfuUy told an an 
illuHtration of tho tone and tentj^er of tlio time«. 
The friend hist mentioned, and a gentleman of 
tho medical profeHi(ion» certified to my thorough 
reii|>ectability and moral fitnesM ; but I was re- 
quired to produce, in addition, letters from two 
clergymen of tho Church of Kngliindt tCHtifying 
to my fitncftK for tlio special duties of a missionary ; 
and it was desirable, though not absolutely noa*s- 
sary, that these should bo given by clergymen 
ofRciatingin the locality in which I resided. With 
these I deemed myself unlikely to bo in very good 
odour, on account of my Socialist tendencies, and 
my recent connexion with the Chartist movement ; 
but the incumbent of tho district in which I lived 
had paid mo a visit of condolence on tho death of 
my first wife, and his manner had then been most 
cordial and sympathetio. To him, therefore, I re* 
solved to mako my first application. 

He received me in a very friendly manner, jtnd I 
went straight to the object of my visit, observing 
that the friend who bad given lAo the first testi* 
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monuit WAS m> well and farourably known to liiin^ 
tliat I thought lio would not hositato to cndono Lis 
recoinmondation. After soroo conversation, he ad- 
vised ine to 8oe the vicar of the parish ; intimating, 
however, that he would give roe the required testi* 
moniali in the event of that gentleman declining 
to do so. 

** As I expect ho will/' said I, as I rose to leave. 
'' The vicar is a ConsorMitive, and he knows me only 
by name and repute, as having taken a prominent 
part in the Chartist agitation, and now a member o{ 
the Radical section of the Reform Associiition.'' 

" You still hold the same political views f " said he. 

** I have found no reason for changing them,'* 
I rojoinctl. 

'' Well, I don't know that they should bo an 
j objection," said he, poflectively. 

Then we parted, and I proceeded to the vicarage. 
The vicar received me very coldly, and his counte- 
nance expressed surprise and poq)lexity when I 
acquainted him with the object of my visit. 

I thought you wore an unbeliever, '' ho observed. 
You inferred it^ perhaps, from my former 
Socialist associations,*' I rejoined. 

" I know nothing of them," said he ; ''I rather 
think that •! received the impression from the ten* 
dency of something that fell from yon at the 
Institute/' • 
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** I ronicmbcr nothing from which such an inference 
could bo drawn/' said I. *'Thero has boon no 
question of a thcuIo|]fical character debated there/' 

''I have been misinfonncd, thcUp or you have 
been misunderstood/' said the vicar. " But I have 
not seen you at church, and^n short, your antece- 
dents are not, in my opinion, in your favour, and I 
must decline to certify to your fitness for the work 
you Mccm dinpoMcd to engage in." 

'' Tliat you have no( seen me at church is not 
remarkable, because I seldom attend your church/' 
I rejoined. ''I more frequently attend Christ 
Church; sometimes St. James's, sometimes St. 
liter's." 

*^ Tliat of itself shows unsettled views," remarked 
the vicar. 

'' Will you," I asked, " have the goodness to ex- 
press the grounds of your objection more definitely, 
so that I may lie able to state them correctly to any 
other clergyman to whom I may apply T " 

" To speak plainly," said the vicar, rising as he 
spoke, as if to intimate that the interview was at an 
end, *' I don't consider a Chartist a fit person to 
perform the duties oia scripturo-reader." 

There remained for me only to bow in silence and 
retire. I returned to the incumbent of St. James's, 
and acquainted him with what had passed between 
the vicar and myself. He listened atj^tively, and 
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smilod when be hoard the ricar's final and real 
objection. Without further hesitation, ho gave me 
a Terj favourable testimonial, and said at parting, 
as ho offered his hand to me, ** I will give you the 
hand of Christian fellowship, and I sincerely hoi)e 
tlmt you will succeed/' 

Haying forwarded my testimonials, the second 
having been given me by my friend the Bethnal 
Green curate, I went up to Spring Gardens for my 
first examination in Biblical knowledge, which I had 
no difficulty in passing. Indeed, there was no 
question which any person who had ever road the 
Bible could have had any difficulty in answering. 

The district of St. Philip's, Bothnnl Green, was 
then, and had been for a long time, without a 
scripturo-rcnder, although a grant had been placed 
by tho Church of England Association at the dis« 
posal of tho incumbent for the purpose of paying' 
one, owing to the extreme wretchedness of tho 
population, which, with the difficulty of procurin<( 
decent lodgings, deterred men from undertaking 
it. This the curate informed me on my calling 
upon him after my visit to Spring Gardens, and 
on hearing it, I immediately offered to take tho 
district, in the event of my passing the second 
examinatipn, of which neither the curate nor myself 
had any doubt. My friend immediately proposed 
that we should visit hit incumbentj to whom he 
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introduced mo, and wbo, on his part, wnii ploa«cd 
with tbo prospect of olitainin^f lui active and oamcKt 
lay nMsixtnnt, and readily agreed to accept my nor* 
viccA in that capacity. 

The second examination at Spring GardenH was 
pcrfunnod by an au8tere>looking doctor of divinity^ 
whoye countenance reminded me, at the fintt glance, 
of Scott's description of the Grand Master of the 
Templars ; but, on a more leisurely sunrey of his 
features, as he turned over some papers l)cforo 
addressing me, I failed to discover in them any- 
thing ''striking and noble." They wore more 
strongly suggestive of the portraits of the sourest 
Calvinirttic preachers of the seventeenth century. 

After a few very simple questions, which any 
Sunday-school child of average aipocity ought to 
be able to answer, ho asked me, with a gravity 
which was very near disturbing my own, ** Who 
built Nojih's ark?*' 

'' Noah and his sons/' I replied, looking as 
serious as my interlocutor, though I could scarcely 
refrain from smiling at the simplicity of the ques- 
tion, which, like those which had preceded it, might 
have been more appropriately asked by a Sunday- 
school teacher of a child of nine or ten years. 

** Don't you think they must have had some ship- 
carpenters to help them T " inquired the doctor. 

'' I have never had my attention directed to that 
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posHibility," I ropliod. "I limit my answer to 
Noah and his sons, bccaufie^ as tho ark is tho first 
vessel mentioned in the Bible, there are no Biblical 
grounds for supposing tho existence of ship*car- 
penters at that period.** 

'' But Nonh and his three sons could not have done 
all the work themselves/' persisted my examiner. 

" Possibly not/' I rejoined. " If there wereship- 

carpenters at that period, they may have had such 

help as yoa suggest; but there is no evidence on 

that iK>int. 

1 Tlio doctor looked not very well pleased at this 

rejoinder, and, dropping the subject, asked why 
Noah's family were saved from tho deluge. 

" We are not told," 1 replied. *' It is to be pre- 
sumed, I think, that, if they were loss righteous 
than Noah, they were at least more righteous than 
* those who were condemned, seeing that they were 

) not involved in the general destruction." 

f* Why do you prrjtfime so ? " asked the doctor, 
regarding me austerely. 

** Because Noah was a pre-eminently righteous 
man, and also because they did not incur the divine 
condemnation," I replied. 

'' There is no evidence that Noah's sons and their 
wives weraonore righteous than those who perished," 
said the doctor. 

" Kay not their righteoosnest be inferred from 
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their M*lection to ro-]KM>])lo tlio cnrtb T '' I ajikod, in 
HA DHMloMt a manner an I could atwumo. "It wiih 
thcnif not Noiih nnd liiii wife, who woru tho divinely 
ap|K)inted muinUiinoni of tho continuity of tho 
huumn race/' 

** No»" retuniod my oxaniinor. " Tho righteous- 
ncM of Noah wiim imputed to tliem, a» tho righteous* 
neM of Christ is imjiuted to uh/' 

Doforo I could follow tho doctor, oven in thought^ 
through tho maso of argument to which this view 
appeared to lead, ho spoko again, informing mo, in 
his most chilling tone, that my knowledge of tho 
Diblo was iuHuiBcient to justify him in certifying to 
my competence to perfonn tho duties of a scripture- 
reader. I rose immediately, bowed silently, and 
left the oiSce. 

I proceeded immediately to tho lodging of my 
friend, the Bethnal Green curate, and thence to tho 
residence of the incumbent of the district. Both 
gentlemen heard my report of my examination with 
surprise, and ex]>res8ed tho opinion that I bad 
come through tho ordeal with credit, and thai both 
my logic and my theology were better than those 
of tho reverend doctor. 

"I am sorry,'' said the elder clergyman, "as 
much for the poor people of my district as for 
you/* 

My rejection was a matter of little consequence to 
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, myHcIf, but I felt annoyed by it, and suspected that 
the reason which had been assigned for it was not 
the real one. Was it possible, I asked myself, as 
the train bore me homeward, that I had boon 
rojoctod for no other reason than because I had 
hesitated to assume the existence of ship-carpenters 
liefore ships, and doubted the examiner's assorti(»n 
that the all-wise God had chosen to re-people the 
earth with men and women as corrupt and wicked 
as those whose abominable rices had prompted Him 
to sweep them from its face T Was the prominent 
part which I had taken, locally, in the agitation for 
Parliamentary reform, and the refusal of the vicnr 
on lliat ground to certify my capacity for mission 
work, known to the examiner, or to the committee 
of the association T I could not answer these ques« 
tions, and they troubled me much, not on my own 
account, but as they affected the interests of true 
religion. 

In the evening I visited the friend who was nubste- 
quently suporintendent of the Leeds mission, and 
told the story of my failure over again, with tlu* 
comments thereon of the Bethnal Green incumbent 
and his curate. 

"Your rejection does not say much for the 
society's loal for the salvation of souls,'' he ob- 
serred, with more warmth of feeling than he was in 
the habit of displaying. /' It looks as if they would 
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nitlier leave ono of tho mofft ncgloctcd diHtricts in 
(joodon in its prottont condition of Mpiritual doMtitu- 
tit>u tluin appoint a nmn for its rolicf who cannot 
tubncribe to tho crotchotn of tlioir oxauiinor/' 

''Or who re^rdH justice between inan and man 
aA an iniiepnrable ]>ortion of the Goitpel/*' I added. 
" I« there any political rosinou at the bottoni| do yon 
think ? " 

'Mt in not improbable/' he rejoined. 

"Tliat is what I cannot undcrHtand/' iiaid I, 
rxpressing a mental difficulty which did not then 
prenent itself for the first time. ** Tho men who 
provide the funds from which scripturo-roaders 
aro imid, and who express the greatest regard for 
tlio welfare of the working cIomscs, as a rule, oppose 
every effort of those classes to obtain their political 
enfranchisement, and give their support to that 
Mvstem of ' ono law for tho rich, and another for tho 
|MM>r/ which is the natural result of class legisUtion. 
Why, then, do they support scripturo-roading 
a^jtociations f '' 

Ue looked grave, supported his head upon one 
hand, and did not immediately reply. The ques- 
tion seemed to be troubling his mind «a it had 
mine. 

''In order that the poor may be taught oontent* 
ment, so that the rich may live in peace,'' he at 
length replied. ^ 
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** Then their reading of the Gospel iti not mine/' 
I rejoined. 

No comment upon my friendV answer is now 
needed. The change of ground effected in 1867 by 
the former upholders of the monopoly of jYoliticsil 
power by a small minority of the nation, whether 
that change was duo to conviction of the justice or 
of tho expediency of tho enfranchisement of the 
majority, has, happily for society, left no ground for 
the painful contrasts of former times. 

One of my clerical friends having given me a letter 
of introduction to tho then rector of Whitecha])el, 
the Rev. W. W. Champnoys, I had an interview 
with that estimable clergyman, who expressed the 
^ warmest sympathy with my aim and interest in its 
accomplishment. I cannot now recollect whether it 
was at his or some other well-wisher's suggestion 
that I waited upon Mr. Geldart, tho secretary of tho 
Towns Mission Society, who placed my name upon 
the list of candidates for employment. Having 
answered that gentleman's questions satisfactorily, 
I presented myself, on an appointed day, for exami- 
nation by the committee, who, it seemed, enjoyed 
that business too much to delegate it to a secretary. 

The ordeal which I went through upon this 
occasion wm very different from my examination at 
Spring Gardens, and not nearly so amusing. No 
endeavour was made to ascertain the extent of my 
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Biblical knowlcd^f or even tho orthodoxy of my 
%'icws of tho Chrisitian faith, tho procewi adopted 
Wing one of moral disMection, in which tho princiiNil 
wiclder of tho 8cal|iol wim a f^ntlemau with a red 
and blunted face, watory oycH, and Urge fleniiiuil 
mouth. TbiM gentlenmn seemed very anxioua to 
elicit from mo a confesiiion of tho kind made by tho 
converted thioven and costermon^m who aro from 
time to timo introduced to tho public, and greatly 
diMippointed when ho found that I liad no rovoia- 
tionsi of vico and blackguardism to mako. 

Of course ho did not ex press in that manner tho 
grounds of tho opinion ho forme<l, that I was not 
quite the sort of man they had hoped for; but that 
iii tho way in which it presented itself to my mind. 
His brother committeemen intimated their con- 
currcnco in his judgment, and tlicro remained 
nothing more to bo said. I shook the dust off my 
feet as I stepped into Red Lion Square, and troubled 
scripture-reading organir«ations no more. 

As I removed to London aliout this timo, in tho 
autumn of 1853, and my temporary abodo was 
in Stepney, I occupied my leisure in amateur 
mission work among the wretched iuhabitants of 
squalid and poverty-stricken Bethnal Green, and 
assisting the curato of St. Philip's in teaching tho 
ragged urchins who attended his Sunday-schooL 
The condition in which I found the mass of the 
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population of that difltrict pained and dcprossod mo 
more than any other revelation of the social depths 
of our lar^ towns that had ever come upon mc. 
Nowhere cIho had I ever seen poverty of the same 
extent or the same degree as that in which the 
toilers of Bi*thnal Green were at that time sunk. It 
was not the poverty which a largo proportion of tho 
working class everywhere becomes acquainted with 
at one time or another^ but hopeless, helplci^s, 
chronic destitution, which crushes the sufferer down 
to a little more than vegetative existence most pain- 
ful to contemplate. 

I no longer wondcrcd,af ter a few perambulations of 
the lanes and courts of the Friars' Mount district, at 
tho paucity of the attendance at St. Philip's church, 
and tho listless faces of tho pale worshippers whom 
I met there This was one of the several churches 
which had been erected a few years previously with 
funds supplied in response to an appeal to tho 
Christian public, setting forth the spiritual destitu- 
tion of that quarter of the metropolis; and the 
average attendance was about one-fifth of the num- 
ber for whom seats had been provided. With tho 
exception of the church in Victoria Street, West* 
minster, designed to relieve the spiritual destitution 
of StmttOB Ground, I never sat in a place of worship 
in '.which the worshippers wore so few in proportion 
to the accommodation. 
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TIio causes of tbis almost general neglect of the 
outward observances of religion were not to be found 
tm tbc surface. The curate could only tell ine tbat 
the people did not come to churcb ; and that needeil 
no tolling. The majority of those who did attend 
were women, m^mt of them |MM>rIy clad, the few 
dcs|)onite attempts tbat were made to conceal the 
]>ovcrty of the wardrobe bi*ing too tnuisiNirent to 
esca]>o attention, and too |)ainful to excite a smile. 
In what proportions the few listless worshippc^rs 
ropn^ented the 8h(>pkee|X)rs and the working class 
I could not leiirn, all classes alike being steeped in 
iwverty to the eyes. 

The n^sult of my inquiries, and such observations as 
I could make, showed that the paucity of worshipiiers 
was not due either to unlielief or dissent, both of 
which indicate more exercise of the intellect than is 
com|mtiblo with such a low material condition as 
then prexniled among the masses of ]k*thnal Green, 
whoi«c minds were engrossed almost constantly with 
the one thought-^how to got the next meal, to replace 
some worn-out garment, or to pay the rent of the one 
mi.serablo room in which, ad a rule, osich family lived 
and slept. Wide-sprcad heathen ignorance, which 
there were no agencies for reaching — indifference on 
the' part of many, soul-crushing misery on thcLpart 
of more— those were the chief causes of the almost 
empty churches of Betbnal Green thirty years ago. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JOHN CAS8ELL AND QI8 LITERARY STAPF. 

Shortly oftor I had sottled inyAcIf in London I was 
introduced to the late John CosscU, whose narao 
was at that time ** familiar in the mouth as house- 
hold words/' It met the eye at every turn ; on 
every dead wall and hoarding ; in the advertisement 
pages of every publication. Though it may lie 
doubted whether it would ever Imvo been known-— 
except by such brief and circumscribed fame as may 
be won by not very brilliant oratory in the advocacy 
of total abstinence from alcoholic beverages— if he 
liad not been favoured in no ordinary degree by 
fortune, he was, in some respects, a remarkable man. 
Bom at Manchester in 1817, in a lowly position, 
he was entirely self-educated, and had worked for 
years as a carpenter before he set out upon that 
lecturing tour in the provinces which was his first 
introduction to public life. The earnestness which 
he evinced in the cause with which he thus became 
honourably associated won him a wife and a 
fortune. 
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His connexion with tlio total abstincnco move- 
ment WAS a ppood foundation for tho CMtablisliment 
of an extensive buRinesM in tea and coiTcei and his 
warehou9C in Fenchurch 8trcot| under the able 
management of Mr. Smith, soon became as famons 
an hid publishin||^ emporium in I)oIle Sau\'a^ Yard. 
John CasHclI's teas and coflcos were advertised in 
tho boldest type, on the cover of every magasine, 
in tho cohimns of every newspaper, in immense 
]Histcrs, that everywhere met the eye, in conjunction 
with CanitelVn Family Paper and Coh^cIVh Popular 
htlncaior* lioth publications had an extensive cir- 
culation, and the value of tho latter in the promotion 
of }(clf*e<lucation among tho nuisscs has been 
acknowledged in public by more than one of our 
leading statesmen. The Family Paper, which was 
tho older periodical of the two, addressed a far 
larger portion of tho reading public than the other, 
however, and had a proportionately larger cir- 
culation. 

Tlio Family Paper was a judicious combina* 
tion of the pictorial newspaper with tho popular 
periodical, containing a serial story and a chronicle 
of current history, the latter illustrated with per* 
traits, historical scenes, and views of places to 
which a temporary interest was given by the events 
of the time. Tho Russo-Turkish campaign in the 
Valley of the Danube, and the struggle in which 
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our own countrymen and tho French wero cngapfcd 
with tho army of the Csar in tho Crimen, woro illim- 
trated by the pencil as well an deHcribcd with tho 
pen, and, as tho illustrations wero printed from 
electrotypes procured from the offico of VlllnAm* 
tion, they woro equal to those which embellinliod tlio 
illustrated newspapers publishetl at six times tho 
price. Tho serial stories wero furnished by "Mu 
Percy St. John and Mrs. Burbury, and tbo 
liiatorical narrative, with much of tho other umttcr, 
by tho editor. 

CoMselV^ Magazine of Art had not so Inrgo a silo 
as eitlior of tho other serials issued with the sanio 
prefix, and from the samo oflico, though it was ably 
edited, printed on fine paper, illustrated as well as 
any similar publication in oxistenco, and numbercJ 
among its contributors the Ilowitts and tboir 
daughter. Miss Metoyard, (better known at tliat 
time by hor nam de phivte of Silverpen), the lato 
Jamos Ilain Friswoll, Mr. J. E. Uitchio, 'Mr. Diillas, 
and Mr. E. B. Noill, whose '' London Gossip '' was 
then, and for many years afterwards, tho most 
distinctive feature of tho /l/6ton, and the favourite 
Liverpooliau reading. The illustrations wero, with 
few exceptions, of Parisian origin, electrotypes 
being obtained from the celebrated impnmerie of 
Best et Cie. of all such subjects in the publications 
therefrom issued as were suitable for the purpoc»tf, 
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anil which wcro thus ropmducod with all tho bonuty 
ami fidelity of tho opj^pnals. 

I had HOino convcntation with Canfielly on tho 
(jccsiMion of our fintt mooting, concerning tho popular 
pt^ritidiailM of that day^ nnd^ on learning that I wah 
one of tho authors of tho Pa pert for the People, ho 
thought that I couhl 1)0 naeful to him in tho con- 
ducting of his own serial public«ition8. Karly in the 
following Hpring I rcceiveit a letter f mm him, asking 
mc to call at his oflico at my earliest convenience ; 
and on the following morning, just as ton o'clock 
was booming over tho City, I passed nndor tho 
archway of Ikdlo Sauvago Yanl, which at that timo 
pa*8ented a very different aspect to that which it 
has assumed sinco tho erection of tho present oxtcn* 
sive pn*niiHe» of his successors. 

On the left, just through tho archway, which in 
tho old coaching days was the entrance to the court- 
yard of the ancient inn from which tho place derives 
its name, there was a dingy and dilapidated 
building, tho grcsiter part of which was propped 
up within and without, to prevent the whole from 
crumbling and cracking, until it came down with 
a cra»h. This was the printing-oiBce. Farther up, 
on tho same side of tho yard, but detached from 
tho main building, was a six-roomed housOj tho 
ground-floor of which was used as storo-rooms, 
tho apartments above being occiipied by tho pro- 
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priotor and tho gcntlotnen oomposing his editorial 
ntnflT. 

Ill a uparely furnished room on tho first-floor I 
found John Ctuiscll| a tall sallow-complcxioncd 
man, with straight black bair^ and a pIcoMint 
expression of countenance. Ho was gi^nerally to bo 
found thero from eleven to four, smoking a cipir, 
with which indulgence he solaced himself for hU 
alistinenco from wine and beer. When I entercMl 
the room ho was sitting at a table strewn with 
letters and newspapers, smoking as ho read ; but ho 
rose on my entrance, and, thero being only (iiio 
chair in tho room, leaned against tho table, still 
smoking. 

An understanding is soon arrived at between two 
jx'rsons when, as in this instance, both have the art 
of conveying their ideas in a few words, and perci*ivc 
that it will conduoo to their mutual advantajre. 
Professor Wallace had resigned tho editorship of tho 
Papular Educator, and it had' been arranged that 
^fr. Milhird, who had hitherto conducted the 
Magazine of Art, should have the responsible dircc* 
tion of both publications, receiving aissistance on 
the latter from a sub-editor, who was also to trans- 
late Charles Bhine's magnificent work on the old 
jmasters tor another serial, " The Works of Eminent 
l^tasters,'' which bad hitherto been done by Mr. 
Percy St. John. This tub-editorship was offered 
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to mc, and as it promised useful and congenial 
ucoupntion, I accepted it. 

I lind l»of*n very ]>len>mntly employed there for 
alnnit a fortni^lit, when tbo door of my room wuh 
opened one morning', nnd^ the 80und of strangu 
r<H)tMtepi« cnii}«ing mo to look up from tho proof I 
wiiH nmdin^, I miw a fair«haired feminine-looking 
little man iioliblin^ towardft me— a pIeuiiant*looking 
ilwnrf, with crcMiked and Hhriinken le^. 

** (tood moniiiipr/' Miid he, in a Hoft and agrocablo 
voice that liarmonized welt with tho feminine a^poct 
and expression of his coiintemmce. '' I liavo como to 
ask a favour/' 

** I hope I nhall l^e ahlo to grant it/' returned I, 
very fnvounibly impre»sed by tho little man'n 
pleanant face and manner. '*What can I do for 
vou ? " 

"I want an article on tho war for the FamUif^ 
Paj^er" he replied. " I have been absent from tho 
office more than a fortnight through illnoss, and 
1 find myself rather pressed for matter this 
week." 

" I shall be happy to a-ssist you/' I responded. 

'^ You know the sort of thing wo want," he con- 
tinued. '*The popular clap-trap about British 
valour, and a compliment to the £mperot, you 
know. It has all been said before, but we must say 
something about recent events, fOr our war iUustra- 
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tionA aro rscoodingly popular, nnd that in tho koy 
tliat our accompaniincntK mufit bo plajcd in/' 

''You havo condoned the 2nd of Decembofi 
then f I observed, with a smilei romombering that 
Napoloon II L had beon vigorously attacked at that 
]Yeriod in tho Family Paper. 

" Ho is our ally and very good friend now," ho 
rejoined. '' You will let mo havo tho article to-dny T 
Thankrt." 

' lie was pursuing his tortuous course towanls tho 
door, when he remembered something else, and 
aime iNick to my table. 

'' Mr. Cassell wishod me to ask yon,'' he said, 
*' whether you could undertake the correspondenco 
column of the Paper. You have seen Green, that 
sour-looking old man, who looks as if he had had a 
light with the world, and got the worst of it, and 
now resented his defeat upon all mankind? lie 
makes the indexes, and extracts from works, and 
docs tho correspondence column ; but he performs 
that part of his duty in such a sour and cynical 
manner, often answering a correspondent with a 
sneer or a rude rebuff, that Mr. Cassell would like to 
have it done by some ono else/' 

*' I think I can manage it," said I| and the little 
man then«retired« 

That was John Tillotoon, the editor of the Fam\y 
Paper f and one of the moat amiable mea whom I 
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Imvo come in contact with in the whole ci»iirKO of my 
varied life. I wiim in cliiily intorcourKO with him for 
Bcveml monthMy and raw Lim occnsiomilly after our 
]isithii in life fH*parated, and nlwuyn found him the 
Mime p*nt1o and ])Ieafmnt aHHOciat 0| notwithxtanding 
hi:! dolicHto health and tem)N.*niiiient. IIo had a 
very happy and gt*nial 8tyio of writing ntorien for 
lK)yii, ye%'erul of which wero puhlinhetl by Griffith 
nnd Farran, in 8t. Paul'n Churchyard ; and hiH 
industry enabled him, lienidins editing tho Familif 
Pillar, and writing much of tho matter, to produce 
Hcvend worlcH of that dencriptiuni and to writo 
leaders and London letteni for a couple of provincial 
Dewi»pa])er!». 

On tho following morning, a l>oy brought mo a 
handful of letters from readeni of tho Familij Pajter 
in all parts of Great Britain, conUiining queHtionH 
upon a great %'ariety of subjects. I luivo met with 
persons who believo that tho corrcMpondonts of 
periodicals aro the creations of tho editors. Tho 
letters which I found every morning upon my tablo 
would have convinced them of their mistake; 
though, as I protend to no skill in graphiology, and 
did not act as a matrimonial agent, my corresiM>n* 
dents were not so numerous as those of the publica- 
tions which devote two or three columns of. small 
typo every week to judgments upon tho handwritings 
or the colour of the hair of their iteadors, give advice 
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as to ilio choico of lovorni and put young men in 
quest of wives in communication with young women 
in want of husbands. Green resented tho transfer 
of this portion of his duties to mo very seriously ; 
and^ as I had no reason for desiring it, it was nut 
long lieforo ho was allowetl to resume it. The old 
giMitleman se<«metl to think that I had V)een instru- 
mental in temporarily depriving him of his oi*cu]>«v 
tion, for ho liehaved very grunipishly to mo ever 
afterwards, and ultimately took his revenge for tho 
imaginary injury in a very characteristic manner. 

I had a very pleasant timo for six months. Mr. 
Millanl was often absent for a day or two, finding ho 
could work better at home ; and contributors to the 
magasino who then called camo into my room, a.i 
well as at other times, when, having seen him, and 
not lieing too busy, they camo in for a chat. Tiio 
Howitts I novor saw, and Miss Moteyard was not 
a freqnent contributor ; but Friswell and St. John 
came in occasioiuilly, and their conversation afTordcil 
an agrceablo relief to tho daily grind of transkition, 
varied only by tho manufacture of '' padding.'' 

James Hain Friswell I romombor as a pleasant, 
thougli rather dandified young man, with a profu- 
sion of very light and very curly hair. Ho did not 
impress ifte at that time, either by his conversation 
or his contributions, with the idea that ho would 
ever attain a high reputation. His most remarkable 
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priHliiction of timt periotl waH a brief iiotowliich I 
reciMViHl from bim in tho Mprin^ of 1855| wlion ho 
wnH conducting a poriodiciil which combined Momo 
of tho feutureA of a now)«])n|)or with thimo of a 
hteniry publiaition, 8omowhnt aflcr the manner of 
the nin^xinen of tho hiHt century. That it was a 
fuilure Mcnrcc^ly netMU to 1k^ rccfirded. Am I had at 
that tin)o opportunitieH of occaHionally f^lennin^ 
jmhtical information of an iiii]>ortiint character, I 
offered him tho lienofit of tliem, and waH i»c|u»ily 
}iuq)ri^«ed and amuiied when I fonnd hia intimation 
that ''exclu»ivo intoIli^jTiMieo wouhl l>o acceptable, 
and bo remunerated at a modorato rate/' followed 
by the qualiliaition that it " muMt l)0 condensed into 
a lino and a half/' I did not inquire what wouhl 
ho the modorato remuneration for that quantity of 
matter. 

I ha vo said that Mima Meteyard wan not a frequent 
contributor, but sho was tlio fintt whom I had tho 
pleasure of mcetinp* I had been on tho staiT only 
a few days, when Mr. Millard rushed ono moniing 
into my room pale and excitod. 

** Hero is Miss Meteyard coming up with somo 
complaint I '' bo ozclaimod. ** Somo mistake-~I 
can't expkiin now ; but pray soo hor, and nay I am 
not hero." 

In a moment ho had disappeared into bis own 
room, tho docn* of which he closed and locked ; and, 
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before I bad recovered from mj surprise, tbo over* 
seer UHhered into my room a fair-bairefl young lady, 
wbo was evidently suflbring from mental excitement. 
I rose to receive her, and thooverneer, wbo bad sent 
one of tbo rcading*1)oy8 to warn Mr. ^[illard of bcr 
coming, expbiined the object of her visit. 

'*Ui8M Meteyard complains of an error in the 
composition of her last article,'' said ho. " I have 
explained to her that it was a mistake of the com* 
jxwitor, which was unfortunately overlooked by the 
rcaderp but she wishes to see Mr. I^lillard/' 

''Mr. Millard is not hero at present,'' said I, 
turning to tbo lady, and placing my only chair for 
her, " but I shall bo happy to bo tbo medium of any* 
thing you may wish to say to him." 

" Such a very stupid mistake is unpardonable ! " ex* 
claimed Miss Meteyard, her tone and manner evincing 
strong excitement. "Mr. Millard should have de- 
tected it, and had it corrected. Look at that, sir 1 " 

Producing tbo last number of the magasine, she 
pointed to a line in an article from her own pen, in 
which Adonais had been printed Adonis, in a quota- 
tion of the first line of Shelley's monody on the death 
of Keats. 

** Ok, WMp for Adoiuu»--he it dcsd I ** 

'' It is sa ridiculous/' she continued. " It makes 
nonsense of the quotation. Adonis was a youth 
beloved by Venus." 
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•* I Finceroly Bjinpntlilxo with you," Miid I, " niwl 
I am 8uro Mr. Milliinl will re^rot cxtreiiioly a miti- 
tuko 90 annoying to you ; liut what ain wo d(»| 
beyond making a noto for an rmthtm 7 " 

** It in 80 vexing ! I cf)uhl cry nlNiut it/' returned 
the fair nutlioresM, and I fi^artMl for a moment that 
itho wouKl do HO ; but, having relieved her mind by 
the Htntement of her griovana*, hIio calmi*d under 
the influence of nymimthy, and prcKOUtly took Iier 
do|>ftrture. 

''What 18 the matter?" inquired Mr. Millard, re- 
entering the room, after opening his door aofUy, and 
looking towards the stairs to assure himself tlmt his 
an welcome visitor was gima 

In a few words I acquainted him with the cause of 
our lady contributor's excitement. 

*' It is my fault*" said ho, looking rather foolish. 
'* I struck out the a myself in tho proof, Bup|>OMing 
it to bo an error of tho compositor. Ilut who ever 
heard of Adonais f " 

** 8hclley applies tho name to Keats," I returned. 
" It looks like Greek." 

^ I never read a line of Shelley in my lifci" said 
he. 

Towards the close of 185i Cassell camo into my 
room one afternoon, and» standing with his back to 
the fire, with tho invariable cigar between his lips, 
iiiformed me that he had become involved in pecu- 
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niary difficultios which obliged him to discontinue 
the least remunerative of his publications, and to 
dispense in consequence with the services of Mr. 
l^Iillard and myself* A few days after I vacated the 
sul^editorial stool, I called at the office to see Til« 
lotson. While we were talking of the uncertain 
future prepared for by this change. Green came in, 
and, having heard a portion of our conversation^ in* 
formed me, with his sourest look, that at a place in 
the Strand^ which he mentioned, several poor men 
were wanted to hawk books. Poor old fellow 1 I 
hope he enjoyed his joke as much as I did. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FROTIXaAL JODRNALIBV AND iOURKALISTS. 

TiiK number of newspapers published in the Uniteil 
Kitigtlom bad increoMcd so much since the repeal of 
tlio Htamp duty timt I felt encourugedi on the ter- 
miiintiou of my Belle Sauvage Yard engagement, to 
a^ipiro to the position of a journalist. Penny news* 
papers had become possible for the first tiroe> and 
llcutcr's telegrams placal them, in rcs|)cct of foreign 
news, upon the level of the old and higher-priced 
pa{)crs. Surely, I thought, there must now be three 
newspaper proprietors competing for the serrices of 
one editor or leading article writer, instead of three 
journalists competing for every vacancy. 

I had contributed some letters on Parliamentary 
reform to a provincial jourual, and others on Owen's 
homo colonies and the small farm plan of O'Connor, 
in two of tho most widely*oirculated London news* 
papers, in 1847; and during the two following years 
I had been an occasional contributor to tho columns 
of the Northern Star. O'Connor had commended my 
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letters on his project in bis paper, and I had no diffi- 
dence as to my ability to exercise the profession of 
journalist with credit to myself and advantage to tlio 
canse of progress. 

I did not know then how little effect the abolition 
of the stamp had had in promoting the interests of 
journalism. The truth was, however, that the ad« 
vantages of the fiscal change were confined, so fur 
as jounialists wore concerned, to the multiplication, 
in a smnll degree, of daily papers. The great num- 
ber of new provincial journals that sprang into exist- 
ence in 1853 not only did not increase the demnml 
for journalists, but unfavourably affected the interests 
of the profession by diminishing tho circulation of 
the previously existing papers, and thus obliging the 
proprietors to reduce their literary staff or to em- 
ploy writers of inferior ability. 

The new journals may, with a few exceptions, be 
divided into three well-defined classes. There are, 
first, those which were started for the pur{>68e of 
supplying a cheap vehicle for local intelligence, and 
which realisBO the ideas of Cobden on the subject by 
giving a sheet of news and advertisements, without 
articles, long or short, on the public questions of the 
day, political or social. Another class consists of 
papers one side of which is printed in London, and 
contains the general news of the week, with or with- 
out a London letter and editorial matter; and tlio 
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otbert containing local news and advertisemcntSi in 
tlio town in which the paper is published. Tlie third 
class comprises jonmals of entirely local produclion, 
and containing e<litorial matter^ provided in most 
caiies by the proprietor, and generally as brief in 
quantity as it is poor in quality. In most instances, 
the staff of a paper of this class is limited to one 
young man, who acts as rc)H>rter and reader, and is 
expected to ''fill np his time at cose," which reduces 
him to tlio level of tho compositors, except that ho 
rt^ccivcM a few shillings ]>cr week more, or about 
three-fourths of the wages of a bricklayer. 

For example, I received a letter in tho year 
I8V1 from the proprietor of a newxpuper issued in a 
small town in a south midland county, inviting mo 
t<) a preliminary conforenco with him at a tavern in 
tho city. I kept the appointment with tho punc* 
tuality which is ono of my acknowledged qualities, 
and had waited wAxm in tho parlour until I hsul 
W<,nin to consider whether I should havo another 
^'lass of ale or leave, when there entered a stout, 
rod-faced man, of the typo to bo encountered at 
every step at the Agricultural Hall during tho 
Gittlo-show week, and who, in his brood-rimmed hat 
and top-boots, might have sat to Leech for the many 
portraits of John Bull with which ho enlivened* the 
paj^'esof PmwcA. 

''Are you the yoang man who Mvortisod for an 
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editorship 7" bo inquired, looking at mo stead- 
fastly. 

I answered affirmativolyi and, having rang the 
Im*1I and ordered a pint of ale, ho sat down. Some 
remarks of the kind strangers thus situated arc npt 
to exchange when an interval has to l>e filled up 
were all that wore ventured u|>on until the ale watt 
brought, and he lind filled and lighted a long ckiy 
pipe. Thus primed, he entered upon the husiiiexs 
which bad brought us together. He was the pro- 
priotor, editor, printer, and publisher of a moderately 
Lilieral impor, and he required the assistance of s 
3'oung man capable of sub-editing, reporting, and 
rending. There was a nice little cottage in tho 
neighbourhood, which he thought would juMt nuit 
me, and he had no doubt that I should suit hinit 
and that we should get on very comfort- 
ably together. And now, what wages did I 
expect? 

"Two pounds,'' I replied, that amount, be it 
pbserved, being the then ordinary remuneration of 
a printer^s reader in London offices, and less than 
was paid in -news offices, 

" Two pounds a week ! " he repeated, opening bis 
eyes to their utmost capacity; "why, I give my 
pverseSr only five-and-twenty shillings.'' 

" What was your expectation on the subject f " I 
asked as gravely as possible. 
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" I coukln't give nnytkin^ liko that money/* be 
roj<»inod« ^liakiug hiH bead. 

"Tkon I iniut beg to decline your ofler, and wi»h 
you good morning/' luiid I, rising. 

Tlie old gentleman relumed my wilutation some* 
wliut gruffly, and in another moment be wan alone 
with hisi pipe and biM pint. 

It wa» my good fortune to obt^iin, Khortly after- 
wanU, an engagement tcs k.»ader-writcr and (joudon 
reporter on a finst-claMS Birmingbam journal, the 
organ of the advanced Lilieralijim of the district. 
Understanding that there was a gn>wing demand 
for thoughtful writing on Much matters as co-0]iera* 
live K4K.*iotie9, induHtrial investments, workmen';! 
dwellingM, tmdcs unions, and the like, I took those 
for my earlier subjects, and soon bad the satisfaction 
of knowing tluit my treatment of them was appro* 
ciutpd. I do not, however, claim for them brilliance 
of 8tyle as the cause of my success, which I am 
ili.spo}<ed to attribute to their being separated by a 
liivud line from the newspaper articles on the same 
or similar topics, whicb wore written by gentleman 
^'ho, knowing nothing about such questions, 
tmitcd them in the vein of Josiah Boanderly, of 
Coketown. 

I was soon called upon to deal with political ques- 
tions, and it was a matter of mach self-gratuhi* 
lion to me that my journalistic career commenced at 
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the iitno when tho steadily contintiofl dcnmncl Tor 
Parliiimcntary reform Lad at lenf^h impresHcd litinl 
John RiiRSolI with tho conviction that the legislntion 
of 18^)2 upon that qtioation could not 1)o fiiiul. 
That ho should have maintained tho contrary for 
twenty yearn is a fact which shows more tendon)C!«s 
for his party than knowledge of the people or 
ro:9pect for tho Constitution. If the Act of 1832 
4 was to be final, it should have provided for a more 

' extensive redistribution of seats, and a wider exten- 

sion of the franchise in lK>roughs; and it should 
have been passed without the Chandos clause, which 
giive tho county franchise to the fifty pound hoai>e* 
holders. That Tory dence, more cunning than 
clever, was tho thin end of the wedge which every 
successive dealing with Parliamentary rcfonn has 
driven farther into tho Constitution. It was the 
first stop towards the assimilation of the county and 
borough franchises, and the constitution of new 
electoral districts on the plan proposed by the 
People's Charter. If the old lines of the Constita* 
tion were to be preserved, every town should bare 
been made a Piarliamentary borough, as in tho time 
of Edward I., and the franchise should have been 
extended to every male adult living in a borougfar 
\ but restricted to freeholders in the rural districts. 
The sweeping away of the disiinotion between 
county and borough fFanchises would, howerer, 
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IiAVC been a mcnsiiro worthy of a great KtAtennmti, 
who wouhl not hiivc benitaled mi an innonition if he 
MW that itfl adoption wouhl conduce to tho welfare 
of the nation. Unfortunately, tho Whig londor waH 
only a well-nicaning, but not very far-Highted, 
political tinker; and the lUTorm Bill of 1854 wn^ 
tho womt that was ever laid before Parliament. It 
proponed nothing for the rt*tnoval of anomalii** 
which struck at tho root of tho principle of rcpre- 
ttontation, while it would have driven deeper the 
wedge that is dcKtined to destn>y the distinction 
between the county and the borough. 

This WiiM a very important quention in Itirminghnm, 
whciv a rating franchitfo would have failed to cnfrun- 
cbise a single iadividual, owing to tho operation of 
a local Act, which extended the principle of the 
8innll Tenements llsiting Act; and my article.^ 
u]>on tho liiil, in which I called attention to its 
non-enfranchising character, and predicted that 
coro|X)und householdor question which created so 
niuch difficulty in 1867, attracted considerable 
attention, not only in Birmingham, but in all 
the towns in which the journal circukted. I^ir* 
liamentary reform was shelved, however^ on account 
of the war with Russia, and I believe no one 
mourned the withdrawal of the Bill, both the 
Goveminent and the House of Commons boing glad 
of an excuse for not dealing iiitlf the subject, and 
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tiio iinGnfranchii^cd feeling nothing but contempt 
or renentmont for sueh a measure as Lord John 
KuMscll had introdaced. 

The war, nioroovor^ was popuhir, and the unen- 
fmtichiscd kneur that their cause must gain from 
dohiy. A war demonstration was convened in St. 
Martin's Hall, and it was in assisting and ro])ortin^ 
it that I first Ix^came acquainted with the o])emtions 
«)f the Foreign AflTuirs Committees, instituted by 
]>ivid Urquhnrt. 

*' Some of Urquhart's party will bo there/* I wan 
told, ^* and when those follows get on their legs, yoa 
require to be one of the initiated to know what 
they «re driving at. Tliere will be a row." 

I congratulated myself upon having a ticket for 
the platform when I saw how crowded the hall was, 
and how eager the throng seemed for fiery speeches. 
When the proceedings commenced, the popular 
feeling in favour of Turkey was strongly manifested ; 
but when Mr. Colleti the editor of Urquhart's 
organ, raised the question of the restoration uf 
Poland, it beoime evident that he was not so well 
understood by the meeting as Ernest Jones or Julian 
Harney would have been speaking upon that topic. 
Between the disadvantage which he laboured under 
of being? or seeming to be, opposed to the war, and 
the efforts of several gentlemen on the platform to 
prevent him from speaking, he had great difficulty 
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in obtaining a hearing. Lord llarrington, who was 
in the chair^ exerted himf«cir to niniutain orilen and 
»omc of the gentlemen on tho phitforiu, including 
injttclf, strove to secure Mr. Collet an audience; but 
the uproar continued for aotno time, dunng which 
Mr. Collet remained standing, but desiste^l speaking 
ihroagh inability to make hiniMclf hc*ard. Sir 
William (then Mr.) Tito, who was sitting next to 
nie, was one of his most violent and per^iistent 
opponents. 

'' 8it down, Mr. Tite ! '' I at length exclaimed, 
grsftping his arm as I spoko. '' This is most unfair. 
You have no right to howl a man down because you 
don't ngree with him." 

Tho honourable member for Bath tumod upon 
mo fthnrply, with an angry expression of counut- 
nance ; but he sat down, without giving vent to tho 
resentment at my intcrfcrenco which he seemed to 
fiHsl. Mr. Collet was then permitted to finish his 
i«peech, but the proceedings continued so stormy 
and confused, that nobody knew whether his 
amendment or tho original resolution had been 
carried. 

It was at this meeting that Sir Robert Peel, who 
then held the otfice of Secretary to the Admiralty, 
made the famous speech, ia which he desoribed 
himself as ** an independent member of the Govern- 
ment.'' The designation was laughed at in the 
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clubsi and much commented upon by the press; 
but there can be no doubt that it was honestly 
given, and correctly described the right hononmble 
baronet's position. Ho was too honest and inde- 
)>ondcnt for office in those days, and, after exchanging 
the Admiralty for the Irish Office, he dropped out of 
the list of possible future Ministers. The statesmen 
of that day feared his honest, outspoken utterances, 
lest he should reveal something which they winhcd 
to conceal. I was present when a contention arose 
in the Select Committee on Public Contracts, as to 
something which had been done at the Admimlty 
while he was in office, and it was proposed that he 
should bo called to clear up the matter. The Minis- 
tenal members were quivering with fear, lest, if tbo 
right honourable baronet was called, he might re- 
veal more than the Government were willing to have 
known ; and, after some whispering and laying 
together of heads, the more discreet Mr. Phinn was 
sent for instead. 

' Boporting Select Committees was an agreeable 
variation from the task which I often had to ))cr* 
form, of winnowing the grain from the chaff of 
official Blue Books and Parliamentary Papers. On 
one occasion, however, I got into collision with the 
late Jamta Wilson, then Secretary to the Treasury, 
and was very near raising a question of breach of 
the privileges of Parliament. I was reporting the 
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Assny Committee, orcr wkich tkat gentleman pre- 
»iidi«<l, and wkich ho or tho Government, for some 
reason liy do means obriou»— unletis tho hypothesiii 
may Im) vcnturcil that ho deHircd an oxcluHivo report 
for hi^ own )m))er^wished to bo iiecrot. No intima- 
tion to tluit eflect had been given, however, and, aa 
pviit im|K)rtanco wan att4iched to tho inquiry in 
Kinnin^ham and Coventry, I should have {laid no 
nttcntion to it if there had lieen. 

II10 inquiry was apparently an open one, the 
puhlic kiMn^ admitted lielow the bsir, and reportoni 
to the table which, in every committec*room, is 
nssi^cd to them. On the second day, however, 
lK*foro tho proceedings commenced, ono of tho wit* 
ncsMC!*, a watch manufacturer from a provincial 
town, informed Mr. lioso, clerk to tho committee, 
that the evidence given by him on the first day had 
ap|icarcd in a local newspaper. Mr. Koso thereupon 
came round to tho reporters' table, and asked mo 
whether I was tho reporter of tho journal that had 
l)oen mentioned. 

"I am," I replied. 

** Did you report the evidenco taken on tho first 
day of this inquiry f ho asked, regarding mo 
austerely. 

" I did," said I. 

'' Don't you know that to do so is a broach of 
privilege T " ho inquired, with increasing severity. 
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** So is tbo publication of the debates/' I ro« 
joined, wondering what was to come next. 

The equipoise of the official mind Hccmed to bo 
upset for a moment by my cool audacity. 

** Tlio chairman desires that this inquiry shall bo 
private/' said Mr. Rosci when he had recovcriHl 
from the shock, " and if you take any notes of to- 
day's evidence you will be turned out of the room.'' 

At that moment Wilson entered, and the clerk 
left me, and, bonding over the chair at the head of 
the horse-shoe-shaped table around which the com- 
mittee sat, made a communication to him, the nature 
of which 1 had no difficulty in guessing. 

** Clear tho room I " said Wilson, sharjily. 

Tho witnesses in attendance and the score or m 
of listeners below tho bar left the room, and I fol- 
lowed. In a few minutes the door was opened, and 
they flocked in again, but on my attempting to 
follow, I found the way barred by ono of tbo 
messengers. 

'' I have orders not to admit you/' said he. 

'* On what ground f " I inquired. 

'' It is the chairman's order," he replied. 

''The chairman has no right to exclude mo 

individually/' said I. *' The inquiry is an open one, 

^nd I detnaud admission/' 

^' The man seemed undecided as to the course be 

should adopt on finding me determined to enter, but 
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on my graiipini^ tho handle of tho door^ lio made a | 

warning gesluro with hw luuicl, 

"If you attoropt to ntop me, I sIuiH charge you 
with an amnult/' Miid I. 

" You muHt tako your chanco, then, if you will 
not l»e waniod/' lie olmerved, withdrawing hift hand. 

Instead of returning; to my Meat at tho re]K)rtor'f« 
tabic, I now stood below tho bar, keeping my note- 
iMNik in my pocket. In a few minutes I aaw Mr. 
RiMo whispering to tho chairman, who immodiately 
ltN)k(Hl towards me. 

" Aro^you tho reporter who has been oomplainod 
of?'' ho asked. 

" YoUf sir/' I replied. 

•*You have been desired to withdraw/' ho ob- 
f>erved, in tho tono of one who demands an ex- 
plamition. 

" Tliis inquiry is an open one/' I returned. *' If 
you firdiT tho room to 1)0 cleared, I shall withdraw ; 
hut while tho room is open to the public I claim tho 
rijrht to remain." 

** You are not taking notes T " 

" No, sir." 

*' Very well. The inquiry is, as you say, an open 
ODo ; but you must not tako any moro notes." 

There tho matter dropped. I took no more •notes, 
but I attended every meeting of tho committee, and 
baving a very retentive memoryi I was enabled to 
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report as corrcctlyi though not qnito so fully, ast if 
I had Hat at tho reportont' tablo and takon notes. 
Tho witneHH who had complained had no ovidcncc to 
give, and no ono called attention to tho fact that tho 
ovidenoo continued to bo reported. 

James Wilnon ought to havo been ono of tho Wt 
mon to comphiin of publicity being given by tho 
proM to evidence taken by Parliamentary copi- 
mitteeR, oven when there are Governmental ren8on!i 
for desiring secrecy. His own hands were not cleiin. 
JoumaliHtic competition renders it of great im- 
portance to obtain early or exclusive infonnation 
upon any matter of public interest, and many nro 
the dovices resorted to for the purpose. Tlio %t\{nhi* 
operandi is often an imponetrablo mystery; but 
there was no mystery about the way in which tho 
Ecotiamint was enabled to place before its rcadcn*, 
before the document had been issued, the Treasury 
warrant permitting tho mixture of chicory with 
coffee^ James Wilson being at tho time proprietor of 
the Eeatwmwl and Secretary to the Treasury. 

Though tho copies of the draught Report or 
Reports of Select Committees and Royal Commissions 
which are furnished to the members for reference 
during the discussion of its propositions bear an 
official noiification that it is for their nse only, the 
intimation is frequently disregarded ; and, in some 
way or other, the snbetance of the Report almost in* 
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irtably ooxos out, and in communicated to tlioprcRS 
pforc the Itcport ia ready for issue. This docs uot 
L*ceftMirily imply a breach of confidonco on tho part 
f a member. 

Though I had become familiar with many secret 
lantiels of information^ and had been tolerably 
icccMftful in availing of them, I was as much sur* 
rised as any experienced journalist can 1)o at any- 
ling when I saw in tho columns of tho TtW« long 
(tracts from tho Ue|)ort of tho Public Schools 
omniiiMiioniat a timo when I Imd been assured timt 
was not yet printed, and had failed to procure 
night of it« or any information as to its leading 
riipositions. I had been watching for that Iteport 
t months. I knew that it was settled, and tlmt 
roofri had long been in tho hands of tho Commis* 
insioncrs ; and I had learned only tho day before 
lat tho delay was due to the absenco from town of 
10 Lord Cliancellori who had not yet returned the 
roof which had been forwarded to him. II ow a copy 
\ tho Report had got into tho hands of the editor 
r the TYiNCiT I could onlv surmise. TI10 matter was 
rought before Parliament, however, and it then 
inspired that the Secretary to the Commission had, 
n receiving the Lord Chancellor's proof, sent a 
>py of the report to Printing Ilouse Yard by mvi^ 
tke, as the matter was represented by the Minis- 
^rial gentleman wbo explained it to the House. 
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On Olio woli remembered occasion, when I Iind 
obtained permiMiion to read an important docuinent 
on the conditions of secrccj as to tho source of my 
infornmtion, refraining fntm copying a single line, 
and returning it the same day, I waM placed in a 
terrible pn*dicament« On my way homo I liail 
called at the house of a brother journaliMti to whom 
I had mentioned in profersional confidence my po:** 
seHsiuii of the papi*r, and at his solicitation I con- 
sented to leave it with him for a few hours. Oa 
applying for it, ho startled me with tho assertitm 
that he hiul not got it, and that I must have iuuiU 
vertently taken it away. 

I knew not what to think. Could I have loAt the 
pa|K*r T That hypothesis was dismissed in a moincDt. 
Then I must have carried it homo. Thither I re* 
turned iu hot haste ; but the paper was nowhere to 
bo found. My wife had not seen it. Perspiration 
stood in cold drops on my forehead as I thought of 
the possible consequences of the paper not boin^ 
forthcoming when requinnl. As it was not a 
printed documenti but a roll of manuscript, of which, 
as far as I was aware, thero was no duplicate in 
existence, thero was no possibility of preventing 
discoTerj by the substitution of another copy. 
. Once mom 1 hurried to my friend's house, where 
Tasked the servant who admitted me whether I \aA 
a roll of paper in my hand when I left the house uu 
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the fimt occaiiioa. I w»s rcnKsnrcfl by tlio wotnau 
tclliug luc tlmt I had nothing in my hands when J 
went out ; and, as I bound^Ml up iho atolrs, I wan 
met hy my brf>thcr journalist, who greeted mo, 
Iffuntly to my relief, with tho assunince that it was 
"all right." He had placed the roll of manuMcript 
t»ohind tt nofa pillow on a gentleman being onnonnceil 
who had called on business, and afterwards had 
forgotten where he had put it, and thereupon 
riideavoured to |>ersuado himself that it had not 
l>ccn in his possession. Tliut he hod somo difficulty 
in doing so may be inferred from his making tho 
Mnrch which resulted in the discovery of the paper 
where he had concealed it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB RYDB PABK XIOTS. 

Is it really a quarter of a centarjr since the turf of 
Hyde Park was trampled by howling mobs, and th<^ 
dwellers in Belgravia were admonished to go to 
church by the unwashed of Whitcchapelf Time 
has flown rapidly, but there can be no mistake 
about tho date. It was in the summer of 1855, 
when the war with Russia occupied public attention, 
almost to the exclusion of any other topic, that Lord 
Bobert Grosvenor asked the House of Commons to 
discuss a bill which, according to the preamble, wa» 
^o secure the better observance of tho Lord's day. 
The end which the supporters of the measuro 
desired to attain was good, but the means proposed 
were bad, and (hey could not well be otherwise. 

If tho majority of the nation were agreed as to the 
obsenrance of Sunday, there would be no need of 
legisUtioti upon the subject; and the absence of 
sQoh agreement creates a difficulty in dealing with it 
which is greatly increased by the impracticability of 
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dcvisiog a meaMuro timt slmll bo free from tlio 
odium wliicli nttuclum to the making of '' cue law for 
tlic rich, nu<l another for tlio poor/' Lord liobert 
(intsveuor pmposetl to prohibit tho riiiining of 
niilwajr tmiuA and uteamboittfl on 8un<lajM, and to 
clos^ every public ph&ce of n*freHhmcnt fn>ni mid- 
\i\^\\i on hSaturday till Monday morning. Tho 
<Jij(^tionable character of such a mcaMure is not ko 
c*bviuU4 periiapn to dwellerM in the country, or to 
those who know nothing of the conditiouH of life 
niuoDg the working cliuMeii of the largo towm*, a.H to 
the artisans and la))Ourers nnd w*ork«women who 
toil six days in unhealthy factories and crowded 
workshop^i and live in a couple of rooms, or, an in 
tens of thousands of cases, in tho one room which 
serves a whole family for sitting-room, bed-chamberi 
kitchen, and scullery. Tliese, wliether or not they 
attend a place of worship on Sunday, naturally ask 
i^ly they should be debarred from a sight of tho 
pven fields on tho only day they can look upon 
them, while the carriages of tho rich convojr them 
wherever they please to go ; and why they should bo 
compelled to take water with their Sunday dinner, 
while tho rich indulged as freely as they pleased in 
wine and beer. 

The results of the discussion of tho Sunda/ bill 
were, therefore, such as might have boon expected. I 

The proposal to prohibit Sunday excursions and ' I 

s 
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Stmclay beer prodiiceil a feeling of the dcepoKt cx- 
a«*pemtion. By one ortIio»c widoly cliiFused inipuU*!! 
wliieh, in timeA of popular cxcitcinent, 8et multitudes 
in motion withont prcviouH concerti the mnnsos of 
the mi^tropolin poured into Ilydo Park on the \wx 
Sunday in June, and, swarming upon and along tLc 
principal avenueSi assailed the occupants of carringcA 
with cries of " Go to church ! ** Many ladies were 
frightenedi and somo had their cnrriagi*s drivcu 
homeward ; but no dis(]K>8ition to riot was uianifoKtetl 
until the following Sunday, when the mob in the 
park was estimated to number no fewer than 
ItVOyOOO persons. 

The consciousness of strength which the vastness 
of the gathering inspiredi tho extent to which the 
popuhir exa8)Krmtion had been fanned duriug the 
preceding week, and tho efforts at n^prcssion that 
were made by the police, then combined to produa* 
a tumult which, in Paris or Madrid, might have re- 
sulted in tho fall of the Ministry, perhaps of the 
Crown. Tlie crowds were no longer content with 
advising the privileged orders to set the example of 
a purely religions observance of Sunday. They hissed 
and hooted such supporters of tho obnoxious bill as 
they recognized, stopped every carriage, and allowed 
to pro&*ed only those the occupants of which showed 
prayer-books as evidence that they were on their 
way to a place of worship. 
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I^nl Piilinerston wii5 ono of tlio many notabilitios I 

\\n*Q Cfirrin*^ waa turniMl back. The ticwniiapers 
AtotI that he WA« not rccof^niscHl, but this is im* 
n/iMibloi as he wa^* 0110 of tho bent kuowu lucu in 
arliainent. II10 stntcniont was probably a incro 
Miimption, basifl on hi*4 stipposeJ pupiilarityi whichi 
\ fur as tho working; chisses weru couccrnod^ was 
?rv small. 

Tlio rei>oato(l but unsystematic efforts of tho 
r>]icc to repress these ilisonlerly proceeding had 
other effect than to exasperate the mob, and n^« 
rnvatc an evil which they were powerless to prevent. 

No attempt was made to clear tho ]>nrky which 
robahly would not have boc*n dono without tho 
tMsstanceof the ntilitary ; whoso services mighti onco 
illinl for, havo been required elsewhere thau in 
[ydc Park. All that tho polico did was to mako 
ild rushes at intervals into tho crowd, and uso their 
aves upon heads, arms, and shoulders in tho most 
iolcnt and reckless manner. ^lany persons sus- 
iioed serious injuries from these assaults, which 
m<tcd tho mob to give way for tho moment at the 
)int against which tbey were directed, and to which 
le multitude surged back when the polico receded. 

Scores of persons were arrested, and the station- 
>uses were crowded to an extent which^ combined 
ith the savage mood of the constables who guarded 
icm, made the sufTerings of the prisoners scarcely 
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less dreadful tban those of the Tictinis of Sarnjah 
Dowla in tho '' black holo '' of Calcutta. The con- 
duct of tlio polico was afterwards mado tlH3 subject 
of inquiry by a special commission^ by whose Report 
it was severely censured. 

On the afternoon of tho second Sunday in July, 
wishing to form an independent judgment of the 
behaviour of the mob on the one hand, and of tbe 
polico on tho other, I proceeded to Hyde Park, see- 
ing and hearing on my way enough to produce % 
strong impression upon my mind that, if the tactics 
of the guardians of order remained unchanged, the 
day would not close without a sanguinary conflict* 
Few of the men who were going tho saino way as 
myself were without sticks, and I heard many remarks 
as to the use that was to be made of them. In the 
park, several men and lads were carrying under 
their arms bundles of stout sticks, which they were 
selling to those who had gone unprovided with the 
means of defence : and there was an unmistakable air 
of resolve about the crowds that thronged tbe Long 
Drive and gathered on the greensward that fore- 
boded mischief. 

' But the counsels of wisdom had prevailed, rather 
than the brutal suggestion of a cannonade offered in 
the House of Commons by a military member, sn^ 
the conflict that had appeared to be impending was 
averted. No carriages appeared, and no attempt to 
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disperse the mob was maclo by tho police. Tlio 
aclii^ thnt it tnkcfi two to mnko a qunrrol receivcHl 
R vor}' forciblo illuatnition. Tlic inultitutle soou tirrtl 
of thronging tho rnilings, nnd scntterod OTcr the pnrk. 

S<'cing a roovomcnt from all directions towards 
tlio ningaxinOi I hurried to the spot, whore I found a 
company of the guards under arms^ and a momently 
increasing crowd gathering in front. Suddenly tho 
officer in command cried '' Fall in I " and in a mo- 
ment every soldier was in his place, awaiting tho 
next onler. There was no movement, howeveri on 
cither s<ide ; the attitude of both was timt of anxious 
cx|K«ct*tion, mingled on tho part of ouiny of tho 
crowd with a feeling of curiosity. 

Early in the evening, when tho throng was fast di- 
minishing, I left the park by Apsley Gate, and crossed 
the Green Park towards Westminster. Tho groups 
whom I passed seemed to be proceeding quietly home- 
ward, but a numerous section was moving through 
Bclgravia; and before I reached home I learned that 
the windows of a large number of tho supporters of 
tho Sunday bill had been broken, and some alarm • \^ 

created by the burning of a quantity of straw, which 
liad been laid down before the house of the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

On the following day Lord Robert Grosvenor 
withdrew the bill which had produced so much ex« 
dtcment, and prompted such an 'alarming irruption 
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into tlio ro^on of palatial mansions and aristocratic 
clubs; and thereupon the Sunday disturbances ceased^ 
not without having increased the popular jealousy 
and mistrust of the higher orders, and crcsitcd a 
precedent for the conversion of Uydo Park into tho 
ft»runi of the masses. 

Tho precedent was not forgotten when Lord 
Pahnerston introduced his unpopular Conspiracy Uill 
at the instigation of the French Kmperor, who thereby 
forfeited tho transitory gleam of favour which tho 
Euglish people had accorded him during the war 
with Kussia. Iteforo relating what I saw of tho 
popular manifestations of that period, however, I 
must speak of an incident which occurred at the time 
of tho Emperor's visit to London, and which lias not 
been reconled by ilr. Dlanchard Jerrold. On tho 
night following tho arrival of our imperial visitor in 
the metropolis, I was passing through one of the 
bye-streets in tho vicinity of Leicester Square, when 
I passed a man whose bronzed faco and grizzled 
moustjiches I thought I recognized as tho light of a 
lamp fell full upon his countenanco on his stepping 
from a caJtS-rentanraiU frequented by many of tbo 
French refugees. 

''M. Alphonsef said I, turning round the 
moment I had passed him. 

\ That was not his name, but it will do as well m 
another. 
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''Ah!'' lio cJACttljitedy with a |r|:inco of half* 
>c»lIoctioQ/'I think I have ft(H!ii you at tho^^Uhor* 
i^Mof the Fnitcrnal Djtnucnitii. Tiiuro h'lve Iichmi 
Milt* upi ntid downs since thos<« ilnyxi my friend.'' 

** Did you sec the Knipirur f " I inquired, as I 
L,Hit(\l a cigfirettc at hin bhick pipf;. 

"J Imn I'ttMMrtMHlH !*' ho growled. "Lot him 
ikecnre. IIIh crimes aro not forgotten or forgiven 
y the men whom they have forced to expatriation. 
H liim take cure when he goes to the City." 

lie nodded significantly uh he uttered this implie<l 
innit, but I attached little importance to it. 

" He licars a charmed life," I rrjoincdi laughing 
) I went on mv way. 

After the imperial visit to tho ^lansion House, 
lere wn!» a vnguo rumour that tho Emperor was to 
nve been Hhot on his way through tho City, but 
lat tho intending assassin bati been deterred from 
ic attempt by tho fi*ar of injuring tho Kmprcss. 
he rumour might have bcren as diflicult to traco to 
H Mourcc as was tho absurd report of a lator period, 
tat the iVince Consort bad been arrested and con- 
aed in the Tower, but I was made awaro of it by 
s U'ing mentioned to mo by more than one 
?n*on. 

" You couldn't get tho silver bullet/' I rcimtrked 
cularly to the French refugee, on meeting him in 
icLboruo Street a few nights afterwards. 
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I f no/' he rejoined, first elevating his eyebrows, 
and then shnig^^^ing his shoaldcrs. " Hut I know 
an Italian who would have had a shot at him, 
but—" 

"For fear of hurting tho Empress/' I said, 
interpolating tho motivo which had been assigned 
by rumour. 

" Ball I " returned Alphonso, with a gesture of 
contempt for tho idea, '' Dut what clianeo was tlicro 
with ono of your cuirassiers of tho guard riding on 
each side of tho carriage f Thoso big fellows wero 
as good as a shield to the man/' 

Tho attempt of Pianori closely followed tho 
Emperor's return to Paris, and thero was probably 
not an hour of his life during the ten years between 
tho siege of Rome and the declaration of war against 
Austria in which ho was safe from the assassin's aim. 

lie had committed moro perjuries than one, and 
tho oath of the Carbonari was one not to be violated 
with impunity. 

That there were Italian refugees in London 
capable of meditating the design which Alphonso bad 
attributed to one of them, and of attempting itsexe* 
cution if a fiivonrable opportunity had been offered, 
was provetl by an event that occured a few months 
-after th^ attempt of Pianori. Five Italians were, at 
mid-day, in a ooffee-honse in Ropert Street. Their 
names were Foschini, Rudio, Rossit Cbiesa, and 
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Koudli. the Insvt beinjjt the wnitcr of the pUioei which 
WM frequented chiefly by hiii coinpntriotH. SmUleoIy 
Rosiii cried out that ho wofl stabbed, nnd a blood* 
stained dagger wm 8eeu in the hand of FoMchini. 

Tlion A Mtrugglo enfluetl, in which Radio, Chiesiiy 
Aud Itouolli wero severely wounded; and Foschiui 
quitted the house, walked quietly down tho street, 
snd was never seen or heard of afterwards, so far as 
ever bt^camo known to tho public. 

The afliiir created a considorablo sensation, but it 
reiimins to this day a profound mystery to all but 
those whom it personally concerned. The cflbrts of 
the police to troco Foschini were unavailing; tho 
wounded men evinced a reluctance to speak of tho 
affray which indicated tho existence of something 
that they wished to conceal ; and, as they all even- 
tually recovered, no judicial investigation was mado. 

AH tho circumstances point, howover, to a secret 
society, of which tho men concerned in tho fray woro 
members ; and those who have read Wilkio Collins' 
scnrational story of ''The Woman in Whito'^ will 
have no difficulty, if at all acquainted with tho history 
of secret societies, and especially of tho Carbonari, 
in finding tho clue to tho mystery. 

It was about this time that I was startled one 
evening by hearing a hoarse voice loudly proclaiming 
that tho Emperor of the French had been shot dead 
in his carriage while on his way to the opera. 
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I put on my hat, ami hurried to tho rcsidtmco of 
thu Ijondoti correHpondeut of a Liverpool journal, to 
whom I coinniuniaiteil tho Hturtling intelligence. 
It may bo truoi '' wiid he, with an airofthouglit. 

Tliero is nothing, indeoil, more likely. True or 
not, it will probably bo hiH fate, sooner or lati»r/' 

Next morning the absenco of any telegram from 
Paris confirming the announcement proved its falsity. 

Tito 'Mioarso unfeathercd uightingalo '' by whom 
it waH made was an old man, who, as I afterwards 
Icaruedi was in the habit of hawking '' catchpenny'' 
accounts of similar character about tho streets after 
the hour at which the last ordinary edition of the 
evening |)apers appeared. 

Tlie air was full of false reports at that perioil, and 
for some time afterwards. I was walking quickly 
along liambeth Walk one morning, on my way to 
Westminster, when my ears caught tho words " ar* 
rested last night, and sent to the Tower," as I passed 
a group of workmen who were standing at the comer 
of a street. As I was wondering as I went on my 
way who could have been the object of this attention 
on the part of tho Homo Secretar}*, I heard the name 
of the Prince Consort mentioned by a shopkei*|)ery 
who was m earnest conversation with his neighbour 
before his window. What could it mean T I glanced 
eagerly at the contents-bills of the morning papers, 
but saw not a line that enlightened me. 
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*' U canH bo tnie/' I hcnnl a inoclmiiio say, as I 
ivnclicd the AK>t of WcKtmiiiMtor Uridgo. " I read tko 
paper while I waa having my broakfast, aad thoro 
isn't a wonl al>out it." 

Tito speaker was one of a group of workmen who 
were reading a bill setting forth tho contents of a 
morning jounial, and I pauMod, in hopo of bearing 
Mmiething more. 

** IVrluips they liavo kept it out of tho papors/' 
obsenrctl one of tho men. 

** What do they ssiy ho has done T '' inquired an- 
other. " That's what I want to get at. " 

" InHguiug with Uussia I '' replied tho second 
speaker. ''Making himself a tool of MenxikoiTl 
lliat'H what them blessed Germans are always a- 
doing." 

Ijster in tho day I encountered tho London re- 
porter of a provincial Conservativo journal. 

** Have you heard this extraordinary story about 
the Prince f I inquired. 

''Heard it as soon as I was up/' ho replied. 
" That ho was arrested lost nighty and sent to tho 
Tower. That was all, at first ; but before I could 
tret a jmper, the story was improved by tho explana- 
tion that Lord Palmerston had discovered an intrigue 
m which the Prince was engaged with Russia against 
the interests of England." 

From another person to whom'l mentioned the 
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rumonr I received a similar cxplatiationi with the 
dilTorcnco that Lord Palmorston, bcin|^ suppoHCil to 
bo a tool of tho Russian Foreign Office, whs said to 
bavo concocted tho duir^ against tho Princc« whom 
ho found an obstacle to tho coercion of the Queen into 
tho policy of tho Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

IIow the rumour originated was a mystery. So 
far as I was able to trace it, tho rauanl was hatched in 
tho Lower ilarsh, but whether it emanate<l from some 
Foreign Affairs Committee, or wasconcocted by some 
mischievous idler for his own amusement, will pro- 
bably never bo knowiL It was no Stock Exclmn^^* 
hoaX| no exaggeration of club gossip. It had spread 
all over Lambeth, and reached Westminster, long 
before tho Kxchango was open, or legislators had 
left their beds* 

Tho rumour of a few years later, that Lortl Palmer- 
•ton bad died that morning, was first heard in the City, 
between three and four in tho afternoon. The 
veteran statesman was suffering at tho time from a 
severe attack of gout, which, at his advanced ngi*, 
gave an air of credibility to tho story. But, on 
making inquiry at Cambridge House, I found that, 
so far from being dead, ho was so much improvcJ 
f n health that ho had gone out for a drive. 

'' There will be a tremendous crash when ho docf 
go,'' observed tho London correspondent of the 
AUfion, when I communicated to him the result of 
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mj inquiries at CHmbridgo Houao. "Tho nytitcm 
which he tvprcHcntfi will cud with him, and who tho 
cominj^ man is to be there is not a m^ to indicate/' 

** There is (ilndHtone/' said I, naming tho states- 
ninn in wh<»m I had more confidence tlian iu any 
othrr. 

" llie country will not have him,'' lie rejoined. 

"Some Whig rtop-gnp will lie found for a time; 
liut the man who can bold the reins as long as 
Pahnontton has hi*)d them has got to lie found. Ho 
is not diitcernible on either sido of tho House/' 

I'almcrston's politicid vit^ility was as remarkable 
as the physioil vigour which ho preserved to his 
luti'fft years. Dismissed from ofEco by tho Queen 
for an act which should have preclude<l him from 
ever netting foot in Downing Street again, ho held 
his head as high as before, and was able, in 1 S08, to 
bring iu a nu*asuro at variance equally witli tho tmr 
ditional policy of the country and the sym}Mithie8 of 
that genomtion. Tho Conspiracy Bill was a bold 
experiment in what it is now the ftuthion to call Tmpo- 
riulii«m— an insolent expression of careless disregard 
of the popular feeling, and of cynical contempt for 
his supporters in Parliament. It was a piece of 
exceptional legislation in favour of a perjured and 
blood-stained usurper, who had ten years previously 
enrolled himself on tho sido of an unrighteous com- 
bination to exclude from political power the people 
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amon^ whom ho had fouii«l a rernp^c; and it was 
submitted to Parliament by a MitUHter who had 
aimed at a dictatorship in having, to u»c the cmph«itic 
wonlA of Lord John Itussielly '' passed by the Crown, 
and put himself in the place of tho Crown/' CouM 
Polignac or Mettemich have been bolder, or more 
blind ? 

Tho attempt to mako Parliament a machine for 
registering tho decrees of tho French Kmperor 
roused a spirit all over the country which Palmerston 
must have supposed to be extinct. The mosses of 
tho metropolis swanned into Ilydc Park again, and 
demonstrations against the bill wero made, Sunday 
after Sunday, at which stronger language was und 
than I had heard since 18 (8. That England should 
be stigmatixctl as ** a den of conspirators '' by the 
mouthpiece of a man who had shared her hospi* 
tality, and mado '' a den of conspirators ^* of evfry 
place in which he had lived, before and after ; that 
the GoTcmment, instead of resenting such language^ 
should assume a position so opposite to that which 
tho admirers of Lord Palmerston claimed for him, 
of being ** a truly British Minister/' and act as the 
instruments of Napoleon, was a situation which 

■ 

roused the resentment of every one in whose heart 
there gfowed one spark of patriotism. 
* The Conspiracy Bill so closely concerned the 
foreign refugees in London, especially those of 
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Fronch nationiility, that I wan not Kiirprisod, when 
I wont to Ilyclc I'lirk to infurin nijMcK an to tho 
aspect of alTairs, to obHcnrc tho n€*i<^hl>oiirhooil9 of 
Soho anil Leicc^^tcr Sf|iiaru well reprcscnt'nl in the 
crowiU asMMnbled then\ It w;i.h naicl that tho spien 
of M. INetri wero there fil.so to watch them, and tho 
hunting of fureijrners, who wen* denounced an ftiich, 
furnished tlio ** ron^^h^/' wh(» Iinnpf on tho MkirtM of 
eviTV popular demoiiMt nit ion, with th-.*niofit exciting 
episodes of the agitation. 

I was walking on one of those Sunday nfternoonn 
OD the nortli stidc of the Park, when a man with a 
pule 9care<l face and a torn coat danhed psiHt mo Itku 
a hunted deer. As I tunied to look after him;'* I 
bean] a shout, and in another moment a »coro or 
two of men and 1>ovh rushe<l on in the track of tho 
terror-stricken fuifitivc, yelling in toncK that ex* 
pressed mingled indignation and di;«gUHt. I Haw 
the man run down, and hastened to the Hpot, whcro 
I found him in the centre of an excited crowd, 
which had alrrady received a considerable augmen- 
tation of numbers, llie wi'hite-faced fugitive, whoso 
mrments were in 3hreds, was gasping and gesticu- 
lating ; but no angry hands wero now raided against 
him, for a constable stood by his side, whether for 
hi« protection only I am unable to say, as contra- 
dictory stories circulated on the edge of the throng 
with regard to the matter which bad provoked tho 
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rough trcatmout wbich he had rcoeired from his 
pursacra. 

In tho miclst of tho excitement createcl by his 
unpopular propositioni Lord Palmerston resigned. 
Ho hud for once miscalculated his scrongth. lie 
had been so long the idol of the shopkeepers, and so 
successful in overcoming opposition to his will, 
whether from tho Crown, as in 1851| or from Parlia- 
menti as in 1857, that ho could see no reason why he 
should not continue to rule to the end of the chapter. 
But there was a weak point in bis position wbich 
OTcrwoening confidence in its strength had caused 
him to overlook. Tho consideration that no very 
great amount of statesmanship is required in a 
Minister to whom the constituencies are willing to 
give carie blatiche, on the sole condition of attempting 
no radical changes that might disturb trade, and 
especially of not " opening the flood-gates of demo- 
cracy/' does not seem to have entered his calcola- 
iions. The policy was easy, and its exponent might 
as well bo a Conservative as a sham Liberal^t 
Granville or a Clarendon as a Palmerston. 

This indiflcrence to party extended to tho working 
classes, but had grown up in their minds from • 
different cause* These saw that they had no more 
to expect from one than from the other of the two 
great parties, and regarded with indifference the 
rise and tall of Ministers that, whether called Liberal 
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or ConKcrvatiTe, wcro equally opposctl to their en* 
fmncliiHcinont. There wan not a fitiitesman, not a 
leading man in Parliament, to whom they could give 
thcirentiro confidenco. Mr. Bright'a utteranoes on 
the franchise queation were too undecided. He 
ncTcr Kcemed to know-*certainly no one else ever 
kncw-^whether I>o advocated manhood suffmge or 
hou^tehold nuffrnge, or a auiTmgo limited to house* 
lioldera who paid a certain amount of rent. 

TliiH unhonlthy state of the public mind was a 
source of anxiety to every thoughtful man. I'arties 
DO longer held different principles, and it seemed 
that thty could be saved from confuKion only by 
their disintegration, and the formation of new com* 
binations from their elements. The middle classes 
were absorbed in the pursuit of gain ; the working 
cIajiscs were without political power. Kven the 
Attempt!*, as feeble as they were fitful, which the 
Ilouivo of Commons made from time to time, to deal 
in some fashion with the franchise question, served 
only to threaten with obliteration the landmarks of 
the Constitution. 

To those who know no more of the working 
classes than could be gathered from a very super* 
ficial view, there seemed at this time to be an 
amount of apathy on the part of the unenfranchised 
to the questions raised by Mr. Brif^ht and Mr. Locke 
King, which was strangely at variance with the idea 

T 
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that they Games tly desired the franchise. Bat this was 
n mistakei and one which could bo made only by those 
ivho misunderstood the bearings of tho question 
upon different sections of tho people. There was 
certainly no popular excitement, for tho realities of 
life press too hoavily upon tho working man for him 
to become enthusiastic about trifles, and indulge in 
jubilation about matters which have no direct and 
immediate interest fur him. lliero was not much 
in any of tho measures of Parliamentary reform 
successively produced by Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Locke King, to prompt the work- 
men of London and the largo towns, which lead the 
ran in such movements, to shout and throw up their 
caps. Every measure that made rating a necessary 
preliminary to registration conld be regarded bv 
working men as only an exemplification of "bow 
not to do it.'* 
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ciiArrER xvir. 

THE UAT TEARS OP rALMClCStON'lS DICTATORfllllF. 

TnR climax of Parlinmcntary subsorviencj to tlio 
Minister, which the coD»tituc*Dcica acquiewcHl in by 
coudoniiig, Mceineil to bo rcachc<l when a depiitntiou 
of the House* of Commons, compoHcd of men ciillin(( 
thcmitelves Liberals, waited upon Lord PiilmiTston 
with a humble requettt that ho would diminish tho 
pretr'ure of taxation, llio dictator reminded them, 
with almoHt contemptuous curtness, and in wordn 
whicli might havo beea moro strongly emphasized, 
and yet U^en made pardonable by their truthfulness, 
iIkiI th'ij wero titc guardians of the public purse, 
i^ml that they had staictioned tho ex|K)nditurc which 
caucod the ])n*ssurc of taxation of which they com* 
pluineil. If those men had been real representatives 
«*r the ]HH)pkv and Lad dono their duty, they would 
hr.re reduced the estimates, and thus rendered u 
diminution i>f taxation possiblo, instead of voting 
the expondituro without opposition, and then beg- 
^nng the Minister to relievo tho< nation from tho 
pre*.Kuro of taxation. 

T 2 
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Nothing could have shown mora plninlj thnn \\\\% 
incident tho need of Parliamentary reform ; and the 
fiymptoms uf a revival of popular agitation were 
aignificant enough to induco Lord Palmerston to set 
in motion tho machinery by which tho scare of a 
French invaHion was got up, as a means of diverting 
public attention from a crisis which both parties in 
that corrupt Parliament wished to defer as long as 
might 1)0 possible. It is a curious chapter of the 
national history, and one not very pleasant to con« 
icmplatCi upon which I am looking back while 
writing theso observations. Whether there wcro 
wire-pullers on tho French sido of the Channel as 
well as on this may never be known, but the 
relations between Palmerston and Buonaparte render 
it very probable that Uie gasconading of certain 
French colonels was the result of collusion, llicre 
can be no doubt, however, that the chief promoter 
of the scare did not believe that there was any 
reason for it, and that many of the magnates of the 
land either shared his Don*belief or disliked the 
idea of French conquest less than that of democratic 
rule. 

>Vhen the scare produced the volunteer wove- 

fnent, Lord Palmerston, who proposed to expend 

. ten millions upon coast defences, endeavoured to 

^* throw a wet blanket upon the national enthusiasm, 

though there were in England only a tenth of the 
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troops wkich Sir John Bur^oyno lm<1 pronounced t<i 
bo DCCOMaiy for any rcHij^tuuco to invasion that 
could b^ made with the sliglitcst pros|>ect of 
stirccii'*. Prominent memliers of the aristocracy 
cvinccil tho utmost hostility to the movement 
When Henry Drummcmd and otherni who argued 
thftty if the danger really existed^ tho people should 
lie anni-d to meet it, proponed to enrol all who 
ofltTetl; to uniform them in helte<l gnlierdines or 
(ffiribaldian shirts, and arm them with |»ikes until a 
Ruilicicut numWr of rifles could l>c provided; tho pro- 
|x>sition produced a thrill of fear thrf>ughout tho up* 
per ten tiiousand. II10 late I^ord Lyttelton pn^testeil 
opiinst the admission of working men into volunteer 
coqM, which would have const itutcnl a useless ex))ense 
without them ; and the Duke of Uutland declured 
that, if working men were armed, ho would plant 
cannon before U<*lvoir Castle, and raise a corps for 
its protection among his dependents. I'atriotism . 
prevailed over aristocratic fears, however, and the 
volunteer force remained when tho scare was for- 
gotten. 

Close upon the volunteer movement came the 
excitement jiroduced by the rejection by tho House 
of Lords of tho bill for tho repeal of tho j)a|K*r 
duties. Since the time when the first Keform Bill 
was rejected by that assembly-*-a time which thd 
progress sinco achieved seems to have pushed back 
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int-o tlio dark a^*ft — 110 question had prfxIiKH^d such 
a profoand agitation in piHtical circles. The iin- 
prcHsion that tho Lords had infringed upon the 
privileges of the Commons was very general, and tlio 
situation was felt to lie a gravo one. Very stronif 
language was used in some of tho LiWral jour- 
nals. I romomher using some myself; for, though 
the Commons represented only a minority of the 
people, tho minority and tho majority were of one 
mind for once, and it was obvious that a collision 
Ix^tween tho two Houses, if pushed to extremity, 
must tend to tho advantage of the unonfranchistrd. 

But tho strongest language used by the press was 
equalled, if not exceeded, by that held by some at 
least of tho speakers at a gathering of Lil)oral 
members of tho House of Commons, privately con* 
vened at tho King's Arms Tavern, in New Paince 
Yard. The room was crowded, and, with three 
exceptions, only members of tho Lower House were 
present. Tho exceptions wore Lord Teynham, Mr. 
Lucraft, and myself, llio meeting had been so 
hastily and quietly convened that I bad heard of it 
only an hoar before the members assembled, and 
there wu a stir of surprise when a young man 
with lyi earnest and intelligent countenance stepped 
npon the hearthrug,and announced the unknown name 
of Lucraft, since wdUknown as that of an actire 
and popular membor of the London School Boaid. 
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Mr. Lucmft wa8 listened to with an attention 
which ono of \\\% order would not have reccivetl 
from such a gatherin|;f, at that tiino, under other 
and less exceptional circumstincos. His 8|)eccli, 
both as to matter and manner, whs cnrtainly ono of 
the best, if not tlio very best, that was delivered on 
that occasion. IIo was camost, without l)oinf( 
hurried by his enthusiasm into intemperato languafjo 
nQch as was used by an Irish ^LP., now a peer, 
who, immediately recollecting^ that I was taking 
notes, turned his head over his left shoulder, and 
MJ J to me, in a subdued tone, " Don't put that 
down." 

The stonn passed by, and Parliament again took 
up the church-rato question, which had been urged 
u|x)n its attention any time within memory. I had 
few opportunities of attending the debates at that 
jHTJod, and I heard tho greatest orators of tho 
House of Commons for the first time on ono of tho 
Wednesday aflernoons devoted to tho consideration 
of bills introduced by independent members. Mr. 
Disraoli displayed more brilliance than depth or 
»<ilidity; ho seemed to be aiming at a rhetorical 
(liKjilay, rather than earnestly striving for a principle, 
or assiduously labouring to convince his opponents. 
Mr. Gladstone disappointed me s his manner was 
cold and constrained, and his calmly flowing periods 
were neither embellished with tho rhetorical gmcos 
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of the CoDscrvatiTO Icadcry nor mado eloquent br 
the earnestneM which was impressed upon ^^m 
sentence of the powerfat oration of Mr. Bright. 
But the honoarablo member for Birmingliam electri* 
lied me. lie impressed mo with the idea that he 
was the only s))eaker who felt sufficient interest is 
the issue of the debate to speak earnestly ; and the 
man who is in earnest is always eloquent^ however 
uncultured his mind and rude his language. 

"He is the greatest orator in the House/* 1 
remarked to a Liberal journalist, on leaving the 
gallery. ** If there was really a Liberal party in 
the House, ho ought to be its leader ; and he might 
be, if the few real Liberals would seiNirate them* 
selves from the sham ones, and form a popuLir 
)iarty, before which the shams would have to retire, 
or coalesce with the Conservatives/' 

'' What would be gained?'' rejoined the gentle- 
man to whom I made this remark. "The House 
cannot be better than the nation it is taken fronsi 
and the more you widen the basis of representation 
the more depressing will be the dead level of medio* 
ority which the House will present." 

*'That result would not follow as a matter of 
oourse,'' said L '' But if it did, an assembly of 
mediocrities representing the whole of the people 
would be infinitely better for the welUbeing of the 
nation than an assembly of master-minds represent* 
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ing only a sroall roinority. Desirable as it is that 
the rcpresonttttivcs of tlie pcoplo skould 1k) of 
intellect and culture, it is still mora desirable that 
the people should not bo mUrrprejtenttHl by clercr 
men who do not understand the social questions 
which are pressing for solution, and whose views 
■od feelings can nercr harmonixe with those of the 
masses. Mr. Disraeli is one of the cleverest men in 
the House ; but, if you concede, as you must, that 
he knows less of the wants and wishes of the {HHiple 
of Lambeth than Mr. Wiiliamsj you must admit 
that Mr. Williams is a better repreifeHtaiice of 
Ijimbeth than Mr. Disraeli would be.'' 

I have reproduced this conversation because the 
view expressed by myself is one which is apt to 
escape the cognisance of cultured minds, and which 
will require earnest consideration in the future. 
^lauhood suffrage will undoubtedly give us an 
assembly of mediocrities, if men of intellect and 
culture do not make themselves acquainted with the 
social economics of the working classes, and thus 
qualify themselves to deal with the questions which 
most soon come to the front. 

At the time of which I am writing, however, the 
franchise question seemed to be shelved by general 
consent until the death of Lord Palmerston should 
break the spell with which he seamed to have bound 
the House of Commons, and which should and may 
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baTc caoMHl tko unenfranchised to pray daily tlim 
he nii^ht bo upeedily released from the cares and 
troubles of this life. 

Joamalists, with rarb exceptionsi endeavour to 
follow, rather than to direct, the current of ]>ublic 
opinion, except when tho latter course is recom- 
mended to their consideration by golden arguments. 
During the dull years immediately precetling the 
death of Lord l^almeraton, when tho invasion scaro 
had subnided, and the political vitality of the nation 
remained dormant, it often became necessary to 
explore the untrodden fields of blue*book literature 
in quest of suggestions for articles, foreign alTair« 
being always safe subjects, and commercial questions 
always welcome to a commercial people. To wndc 
through hundreds of pages of most nninvitini; 
matter, perhaps heavily charged with statintics, is 
not a congenial task ; but it is sometimes possible 
to gather tho raw material of a very readable article 
from one of those asuro-covered volumes, or even 
from the small fry of Parliamentary issues known 
as '' white papers/' 

I had at this time transferred my services from s 
Birmingham to a Liverpool journal, the Liberalism 
of which was of a much less advanced type ; and 
hence ftrose a more frequent employment of my pen 
^* npon oommercial questions and foreign affairs. 
One day, when I was at the office of the Contnl- 
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gitionil of tliO republic of Urngiiiiy, liifi excrlloncy 
ontcrod tlio room in wliicli I wim Kitting, with a 
DOto in hill hand, which, lK*iu|^ very buny, ho Ankcd 
IQC to answer, aa the incHKcnf^T waa waiting. 

Tlic note informed mo that a giMitleman in tho 
hydrofn^phical department of tho Admiralty 1>eing 
puzzk*d as to the geographical position of Colon in, 
had M>nt a meaacngcr acroaa to tho oflicea of the 
CuH>)rmpliical Society, in Whitehall Place, for tlie in- 
fonnation recpiired, which it might liave liccn thought 
would bare l»ei*n procurablo then*, if any where. Tliere 
wn» no one there, however, who could aay whero 
(*«*lonia waa to be found on tho map, and henco the 
application to tho Monte Videan contiulata I wrote 
a brief note, informing tho hydrographical gentleman 
that Colonia waa a port of Uruguay. Thia did not 
»»uffice, however, for the measenger prcaently returned 
with a second note, nnking for tho further informa- 
tion, w^ethcr Uruguay waa an independent iStAto, 
or a proviuco of tho Argentine Confederation I 

Tlic officiiil ignoranco of American geography 
which was thus brought under my notice, and which 
i^up^'CHts that tho examination of candidatoa for 
(government clerkships might have been introduced 
at a much earlier period with advantage to tho public 
^rvice, waa the cause at one time of a aeriona dispute 
hctween the British Government 4md the republic of 
Honduras. Aa the questions involved are not gene* 
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rally known, and I acted at the time as the secretary 
of the accredited agent of Uonduras in London, a 
brief statement of them may not be uninteresting 
to some of my readers, and will not be altogether 
irrelevant to the norrative. 

The reader knows, of course, that there is a British 
possession called Belize, but more commonly British 
Uonduras; and a glance at any map of CentFal 
America will discover, in the Gulf of Uonduras, a 
small island called liontan, distant about a hundred 
and fifty miles from Bolise, and less than fifly from 
the const of Uonduras. This little isUnd was un* 
inliabited until, some years before the dispute in 
question arose, a score or so of coloured people from 
Jamaica settled upon it; and when, shortly after- 
wards, a British frigato happened to touch at it to 
obtain supplies, the captain, finding it occupied by 
British subjects, and being ignorant of its history, 
took possession of it in the name of the Queen, and 
hoisted the British flag upon it On his report to 
the Admiralty of what he had done, the matter was 
communicated to the Colonial OiBce, and thereapon 
the island was formally declared a British colonyi 
and a dependency of British Uonduras. 

The Government at Comayagua, on being informed 
of whtft had taken place, at once claimed the island, 
on the ground that it had been, under the Spanish 
dominion, a dependency of the province of Uondarssi 
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which was incluclc«l in the vicorof alty of Guatemala ; 
andi conmK|iiently, that it munt follow tlio fortuncii 
of Hoiiduraa, and not thoso of Ik*lizO| wliicli liad 
ort^nnally been a province of tho viceroyalty of 
Mexica 

Many communications on the aiilijcct passed 
l)otwoon the Karl of Clarendon, who then hold tho 
noal» of tho Forei|^ Offirt», and tlie roprcsentatiro 
of the republic of Honduras in this country. It was, 
at tlic outHcty contended by tho former that tho island 
of Hoatan ]K*rtained to IkOizCi and had belonged to 
Great Britain from the time when that territory was 
ceded uy Spain. It was shown, liowever, from old 
maps and official documents, that this was a mistake, 
ami that tho term British Ilondunis, which had 
contributtHl, if it did not directly lead, to tho error, 
was an official misnomer. Tho evidence was too 
clear to be resisted, and Lord Clarendon negotiated 
a treaty between tho United Kingdom and the 
republic of Honduras, by which the ishind of Roatan 
was surrendered to its rightful owners. 

It is not easy, however, to obtain a hearing for 
tie correction of geographical errors, and Ueliso 
continues to be called British Honduras. liut then 
our statesmen have not been required to pass an 
examination in geography by the Dean's Yard 
examiners, and, as Cobden long ago comphuned, 
the^ have learned more at the universities and public 
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schools aboot Troy and the Ih'ssas than abont Central 
America. 

It wns while my pen had to range over events in 
progress all over the world, from the interminablo 
Schlcswig-IIolstein qncMtion to the war in Paragony, 
through the dearth of home subjects which intercstcJ 
Liverpudlian readers, that I became concerned in 
one of the most extraordinary transactions with 
which my joumalistio experiences ever made me ac* 
quainted. I was asked by the London correspondent 
of the journal upon which I was engaged to writo 
an article advocating the doubling of the duty on 
chicory, in order to check its excessive use in the 
mixture with coffee which had been authorized by 
the Treasury warrant referred to in a former chapter. 
Having reported the Parliamentary inquiry into 
the adulterations of food, beverages, and drugs, 
which had been presided over by Mr. Scholeficld, I 
was conversant with this subject, and able, therefore, 
to write intelligently about it. Ou the appearance 
of the article, slip copies of it were sent to the London 
daily papers, most of which inserted it Then I was 
asked to write another, which was simihirly made to 
go the round of the press, urging the advantage of 
the proposed augmentation of doty to the trade and 
\ revenue of the conntry, as the importation of coffee 
^* would increase in the same ratio as that of chicory 
would diminish. 
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AMicn the question hiul been rentibitcd in tho 
Dcwflpapera for some tiniej a deputation of wholesale 
divlcn in cofTco waited upon ilr. Gladstone, who 
wiLs then Chancellor of tho Exchequer, and rcpre* 
hciited to him tho advantages that would accrue to 
the rcveuuoi the trade, and tho consumers from tho 
proposed augmentation of duty to tho extent of 100 
per cent. An agitation for an increase of taxation 
is, I believe, unique ; and llr. Gladstone might have 
been excused if he had suspected that a keen regard 
for other interests than those of tho revenue and tho 
public was at the bottom of tho movement. IIo was 
i^moraut, it is to be presumed, of tho real facts of 
the case, which were known to only a few persons, 
and were not allowed to transpire. Ho. acceded, 
tlicrefuro, to tho request of tho deputation, and tho 
duty on chicory was doubled. 

I1ie largest importer of chicory in this country 
hnd a very largo stock of that commodity at the 
time when the policy of doubling tho diity was first 
mooted, and ho had conceived tho idea of making a 
fortune at one stroko by obtaining possession of all 
that was procurable, and then forcing up tho price. 
The first stop to that end was tho cri'ation of a 
certain amount of public opinion in favour of the 
augmentation of the duty through tho agency of tho 
press ; the second was the bringing, a gentle pressure 
to bear upon tho Chancellor of the Exchequer through 
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the medium of some of Ihe principal importers of 
coffee, whose commercial interests made them, con* 
Bcioosly or unconsciouslji ike ready instruments of 
the speculator. 

Tlie Budget resolutions having been adopted bj 
tho House of Commons, the merchant who hail 
been chief wire-puller in the business paid tho old 
rate of duty on his immense stock of chicory, which 
he afterwards sold at the enhanced price to which 
the commodity was raised by the doubling of the 
duty, the profits of the transaction amounting, 
according to a statement that was made to mo by 
a gentleman likely to be well informed| to no less 
than 70,000L 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tni DAWN or A XCW ERA. 

tiiG (IcAtli of Ix>rfl Vnhnorston cIisaoItchI ibo 8pcU 
wLtcii Lad hung over the Libcnil party for 80 inuny 
jcarSi and had held evoa largo sections of Uio nation 
in its ti.rall. Ita announcement waa liko a thunder* 
ckip, startling old Whtga and Tories from tho rest 
for which Lord Rusaell had exhorted them to lio 
thankful, and cletiring tho political atmosphere of 
tbo uiiasma engendered by so long a period of un» 
healthy stagnation. Tho nation roused itself ns from 
a Rip Van Winkle slumber of years, shook off tho 
dews that stiffened its limbs, and entered upon a 
new term of existence. 

The ministerial changes consequent upon tho 
Veteran statesman*!* dcmiso occupied every jour- 
nalii-tic pen on tho day after its announcement. 
'Hough the event had been expected for several yeorsi 
it found few persons prepared to indicate his suo* 
ccuoT with .iny degree of ooniidenpe. 

" Who can tell ? '' said tho London correspondent 
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oF a Lircrpool paper, when I Bought to elicit his 
views on the subject. ** His death will break up the 
Liberal party, and let loose the forces he has m 
long restrained ; but as to a GoTomment that would 
last three months, I don't know how it can be 
formed/' 

" I expect Lord John Russell will be the inan/' 
J obsenred. 

''If the Queen is allowed to consult her own 
inclinations, her choice will bo Lord Granville,'' 
said he. 

'' Ijonl Granrillo is an admirable President of the 
Council,'' I rejoined, ** but he has not the stuflf io 
him that is required in a Prime Minister. Gladstone 
is the coming man, I think ; but his time has not 
come yet. In the present situation, tho most likely 
man seems to be Lord Russell." 

'' It is precisely because ho seems the most likely 
that it will not bo him," returned my colleague. 
*' Nothing happens but the unforeseen." 

Some of my jonmalistio brethren must have felt, 
after they had written their leaders and London 
letters, as doubtful of the event as the sporting 
prophets who hare indicated the probable winner of 
the Derby or the 8t Leger, and find that they bare 
uamH horses not selected by any other of the 
fraternity. My own selections were Lord Russell 
for the Premienhip, Lord Clarendon for the Foreign 
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OfficCi unci Mr. Glndstono for tlio Cliancclloniliip of 
the Kxclicqiier; and the announocincnt accamtely 
furi'jilinflowcd tbo event 

To rovflolfy And to tnuDy thousands, tlio asaumption 
by Mr. Gladstone of the leadership of the Liberal 
|)artjr in the IIouso of Commons seemed to promise 
the inaiignration of a now era. It was known that 
ho was as favourable to tlio revision and enlargement 
nf the rrprenentation cf the people in I*arliimicnt as 
PuhnerHton had been op]K>sed to such changes, and 
the working classes hailed his accession to tho 
Preniiorsliip with gladness and hopa llioso ame* 
liorntions of the laws for which they had looked in 
tfiin during so many years of Whig rule, when 
clcctoml reform was said to be deferred in favour 
of iegnl reforms that were only talked alK>ut, had to 
h(* prcceiled by tho enfranchisement of tho class 
whoso welfare required them ; and Mr. Gladstone^ 
f>n his part, was conscious that ho could not carry 
the important measures which he contemplated 
without first strengthening liis hands by a con* 
Mtlcrablc extension of the franchiso and rediatribu* 
tion of Kuats. 

The situation differed very materially, however, 
from that which existed in 1831-2. Then the Com- 
nions nnd the people were agreed, and the only 
obstacle to the realization of the ^(inisterial achemo 
of Parliamentary reform was the antagonism of the 

u2 
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Ijordfli wliichi if piisliod to cxtroinity, could be over- 
come by ilio crcAtion of Peers who would support 
tho propoBitions of the Govcrnincnt. In 18<><> tho 
Commons wcro as much o|)iK)Rcd to electoral ehan^ 
as tlio liords ; and* if they perHisted in their an- 
tagonism to chnniD^s which tho people desired, the 
Constitution would be tied up in a Gordian knot 
which might have to bo severed by tho sword. 

litis was a possible contingency, howeveri whicb 
it was too early to touch upon in type, while tho 
measure of Parliamentary ntform to bo proposed bj 
tho Uussell-GlodHtouo Klinistry was unknown, An<) 
tho ])liability of the Houso of Commons untested. 
My liopo of tho immediate success of a refonning 
policy was very faint, however, for it was esisy to 
foresee that any measure that was small enougli to 
find favour with tho worst House that was ever 
elected would prove too small to satisfy tho uo* 
enfranchised majority of the people. What tbc 
"^ Badicals most feared was, that the measure would U* 
made small enough to induce the Houso to accept 
it, in view of the altemativo of having to accept » 
much moro comprehensive one in tho followtDi; 
session ; and that then, in the absence of any efEcient 
orgmiiaation of the nncnfranchisod, tho qucs»tiun 
would be considered settled for another quarter of » 
century. 

It appeared to me more probable, however, tUt 
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Mr. (iIn4li«toiic would not ron^cnt to the proiliiciion 
uf a nioanuro so smAll a.i to bo Holf^stultifyiiiffi and 
thiit tho coming Ucform Jlill would bo only juAt 
«mall enou|j^li to cuablo itM promoters to claim for it 
the chnrocttfr of a m(>«lorato mcnfiurc, and yet large 
cuoiigh to CAUM tho House of Commons to rtjoct it. 
Itogiinling the full of tho Ministr}' as a less serious 
calamity than the indciintte postponement of tho com- 
plete enfranchisement of tho people, I thought much 
inure of tho probablo cons(»queuces of tho rejectioti 
of the measure than of tho possible results of its 
l)ocoming law. Would tho responsiblo advisors of 
tlio Sovereign counsel her to dissolvu Parliament 7 
Was there any pro6|)ect of a lliulical majority being 
elected by the existing constituencies T If the 
Honsci representing the minority of tho nation, 
ti'ould not yield, would the majority submit to their 
exclusion f llieso wero somo of the questions which 
I sifkod myself. 

The measure produced was a very moderate one. 
Mr. (iladstone probably thought that it was mild 
enough to be accepted by the most reactionary 
House that had ever been elected by that genera- 
tion, and that it would suffice to give him a majority 
that would enable him to deal successfully with tho 
Irish question. But the Ministorial majority that 
Palmcrston had comnuinded ^rould not give its 
adhesion to Mr. Gladstone, unless he would consent 
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to walk in his predecessor's footsteps. Mr. Horsmao, 
Mr. Boaverie, Mr. Lowe, and thirty or forty more, 
seoodcd from the Liberal ranks, and' proclnitncil 
their resolre to opposo to the utmost any proponi* 
tion for the enfranchisement of the working classes. 

^f r. Bright compared the seoeders to the followers 
of Darid when he retired to the cave of AduUam ; 
" and every one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every ono that was discon* 
tented, gathered themselves unto him.'' ' As tbo 
new Tory- Whig party had no leader, witty Mr. 
Bemal Osborne likened it to a Skye terrier. *^ Vou 
can't tell," said he, " which is the head, and which 
is the tail." The reactionists would perhaps Imro 
been without a name even, as well as without s 
. leader, if Mr. Bright's description of them had not 
suggested the term Adnllamites, which I believe I 
was the first to apply to them, in an article which I 
wroto for tho Liverpudlian organ of moderate and 
independent Liberalism on the day after tho de* 
bate. 

The bill being defeated by the combination of the 
Conservatives and the Adulhimitcs, the Russell- 
Gladstone Ministry resigned, and left their oppo> 
nents to stand or fall before the current of popular 
feeling which was beginning to set in. 

The diluted character of the Liberalism of the 

* 1 8aaiiicl ssiL S, 
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lidJIf cImms of LiTcrpool rcodcrecl it a maitor of 
[>mo difficttltj for mo to treat tho question of 
^arliametitaiy reform in a siitisfactory manner, 
kith tlie ConMenratism and tho Liberaliam of tho 
fircrpudiiani are of a very moderato type^ and 
lOrd Stanley would prot>ably havo been a more 
cwpiable Minister to them at that time than either 
ord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone. 

'' Gladstone is not popular in Lircrpool/* I woh 
»ld. ''Dwell upon tho muddio into which the 
raflict of parties is bringing the question, and tho 
Domilios whioh tho bill would leave untouched. 
\\\ that will bo safe ; but deal very cautiously with 
lio ' flesh and blood ' argument. Indeed, tho safest 
sy will bo to giro no opinion of your own at all ; 
ut contrast tho conflicting opinions expressed in 
Parliament, so as to show tho impracticability of 
^tiling the question." 

At this time, however, I was also writing the 
'adcrs for a Shrewsbury journal, representing tho 
moderate Liberalism of the district, which was of a 
itbcr Whiggish type, qualiCed by the extent of its 
irculation in tho t»order districts of Wales, where 
le Mcthodistic tendencies of tho population in* 
ucQced in some degree its treatment of phurch 
uestions. In discussing the situation, both before 
ad after the resignation of the Russell*GIadstono 
[inistiy, for my Salopian and Welsh readers, the 
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clisorgauization which had been created in the 
ninks of the Liberal party by the AduUnmite koccs- 
Kion was faroumblo to tlio direction in which I 
aimed at guiding them. Before they couKl recotcr 
from the stunning effects of snch successive blows 
HH tho death of Palroerston, tho promulgation of n 
Ueform Bill, tho disruption of their party, and the 
defeat of its leaders, I had, I l)elieve, conrinccd 
them that Parliamentary reform was a necessity ef 
the times, and that tho Adullamites were the worst 
enemies of the Constitution and tho Crown. 

After tho Russell-Ghidstono Ministry had re* 
signed, I ventured to draw attention, in tho Liver- 
pool paper, to tho possible danger of a House of 
Commons representing only a small minority of the 
nation refusing to enact measures demanded by tho 
majority. I argued thati if the opposition to such 
measures came from the Crown, it could be over- 
como by tho power of tho Commons to refuse 
supplies ; and if it proceeded from tho Lords, as in 
1831, by the creation of new peers, pledged to 
support the Ministerial propositions $ but,if itcamo 
from the Commons, there was no remedy short of 
revolution, the theory of the Constitution being 
that that Houso represented the entire nation. 

Thil argument was a novel one, to that generation 
at least, and it attracted considerable attention, 
both in and beyond the district in which the joansl 
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ctrculatnl tluit gave it publicity. Tliouglitful men* 
wiu*tIior Liberals or CouficrvativcSf wbo hud ntudiccl 
the working of tho Constitution, acknowledged its 
cof^iMicy; Kndicnifl, whether thinkers or not, wcro 
pl«*asc<I with it as one that would bo likely to 
imprc^M tho minds of Uio ruling clntmes with a duo 
K'liM* of the danger of an obstinate resistance to tho 
popular will. 

David Urquhart did me tho honour of republish- 
ing the article in tho iJiplomalir licvlrWf and making 
it tho ground of a characteristically intemporato 
attack upon me in that publication, in which I was 
ptigmatizod as ''either an imbocilo or a traitor/' 
Tho House of Commons, according to Urquharti 
was powerless ; so was tho lloaso of Lords ; so was 
the Crown. Tho only reul power in tho Stato was 
that of the [Minister, who was a tool of tho Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg. 

Knowing that tho publication in which this 
outRigcous attack appeared had a very limited 
circulation, being read by very few persons outsido 
the Foa-ign Affairs Committees, I took no notico of 
it ; but somo years afterwards, when I called at tho 
ofBce to make an inquiry concoming the manner in 
which Urquhart proposed to deal with my letter on 
tho extraordinary statements of the Abbe Dcfoumy, 
mentiooed in a former chapter, I recalled the matter 
to the mind of the gentleman whom I met there, 
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and inromicd him thai I wan the writer of the 
article upon which Urquhart had pourofl out the 
TiaU of his wrath. 

" You woro gircn a choico of cpithoUi/' he 
obttonrcd, with a smilo. 

*' That 18 of no consequence/' I rejoined. *^ The 
serious aKpect of the charge consist^ in the light 
which it throws upon the manner in which the like 
accusation has been hurled by Mr. Urquliart against 
moro distinguished men. By an 'imbecile or a 
traitor' it was intended to bo conveyed that I wan 
cither too shallow*roindod to bo conscious that I 
was playing into the hands of Russia, or that I bad 
taken a bribe from that Power. Now, if Mr. 
Urquhart can be so egregiously mistaken in my 
case, may he not be equally wrong with regard to 
Palmerston, Kossuth, Carour, and Maxzini f ^' 

" Every one," was the reply, " who acts so as to 
serve the purposes of Russia, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, is a Russian agent/' 

'' Tliat is intelligible," said I. '' It is a pity tbt 
the explanation is not appended, as a note, to every 
denunciation fulminated from East Temple Cham- 
bers. It would serve to show the value of the 
deniyiciation, which may be the reason why the 
explanation is not given. But, by the same process 
of reasoning, Mr. Urquhart might, in a certain con- 
catenation of circumstances, be stigmatised as • 
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Russian ngcnt, as 'an imbccilo or a traitor/ with as 
ranch justico as he has accused others of being tools 
of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg/' 

" I can't imagine such a case/' he observGiI. 

" Suppose/' said I—'' it requires a little straining 
of probabilities, I admit--«upposo the patriotic 
labours of the Foreign AflTairs Committees resulting 
in the restoration to the Privy Council of the functions 
cxi'Tcised by that body in the days of the Tudors, 
and the intestine troubles that might be expected to 
result from the change prompting Uu»sia to avail of 
that o;>portunity to invade England." 

"That is a view of the matter which I cannot 
admit/' he rejoined. " We advocate a return to the 
ancient form of the Constitution, which would prevent 
or punish treason ; while yon support a system which 
f^ives impunity to treason by substituting a Minister, 
rciiponsible only to men the majority of whom are 
his avowed and pledged partisans, for Councillors 
responsible to the Crown." 

'' But not to the people/' said I. 

" Oh, you are mistaken I " he returned quickly, 
snd with an air of superiority of knowledge. '' The 
viil of the people was successfully asserted again 
wid again." 

'* The will of the Urons was," I rejoined. " Wlien 
the masses strove to assert their 'rights, king and 
Wons combined to put them down. AVhat gua- 
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rantce was there tluit legislation would bo in necord. 
ance with cither the will or the welfare of the nation ? 
Whether the Cabinet be an innovation or not^ is it to 
be taken for granted that the system of government 
by the Crown, with tlie advice of the Privy Council, 
would bo as applicable to the England of the nine* 
teenth century as to the England of the sixteenth ! 
Wliat legislation in the interests of the people would 
be possible under that system ? '' 

'« Wliat would be Uie difficulty ? '' bo asked. 

** Parliament/' I continuedi " has now to deal 
with questions which the Tudors and the Stuarts 
would not allow to be discussed ; and tlio House of 
Commons would not submit to bo snnbbed now as 
it was by Elisabeth. The Cabinet represents the 
House, as the House, in theory at least, represents 
the people; but the Privy Council might represent 
only the minority of tlie House. Even if all parties 
were represented in it, every important measare 
would be the result of a compromise.'* 

** It would probably be a very moderate measure/' 
he admitted. 

" Take the question of Parliamentary reform/' I 
oontinned. ** Suppose the Crown and the majority 
of the Council to be opposed to it, and a bill to be 
brought in and carried in the Commons. The Lords 
might reject it, and the Crown refuse to overcome 
their opposition by creatbg new peers; or they 
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it |mM it, and tlio Crown interpose ita TOto. 

rofiiilt woulil be a revolution." 

Just vo/' lie rejoiuofl. *'In such a case, we 

it tkc sncred ri^^lit of insurrection/' 

Your ideal perfect system of government, then, 

abi4oluto monarclij, tempered by impeachments 
revolutions/' I Miid« 

LK> you forget that the Commons have the power 
opping the supplies ? '* ho ankcd. 
[)li no, '^ I replied. ^* J)ut the consequences of 

a Mt4*p on their part would 1)0 the downfall of 
mnnnrchy. Kvery department of the Stato 
Id Ik* tlin^wn into anarchy and confusion* The 
C8 would leave their stools, there would bo no 
ul service, the anny would lie diHlNinde«I, our 
ti woulfl Iks without seamen, and no sound of 

or hammer would 1k} heard in the dockyards. 
\ the Republicans would lie at work, asking the 
lie whether monarchy was worth preserving at 

a price; and wo should have a revolution as 
ly as wo should if the Commons had not the 
^t of refusing supplies." 

bcrc the conversation dropped, for neither of us 
likely to be convinced by the arguments of the 
r. 

arc I exaggerated the probable result of the 
sm which Urquhart advocaUsd f It was possible 

wlule the Constitution existed only in theory, 
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and the Houso of Commona sabmittod to bo told, m 
it was by Elisabothj that its function was to vote 
supplies, that its duty was to vote such as were asked 
for, and that it should not meddle in the affairs of 
the State. That system was sliaken under the first 
of the Stuarts, and broke down, dragging the mon* 
arohy with it, under his successor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE KTORT OP THB IITDB PABK BAIUKOA. 

E tlio qiiOHtion of Purlmincniary rcfonn waa 
lyiiiji; mcii^H inindn in thin comitry, nlmoiit to 
xrluffion of cveiy other topic, ovciitH wcro in 
OHH on thu continent of Eiiropo which both my 
uionul ilutics nncl my political Mympnthios caused 
) watch with ^rcnt attention. I had studied, 
[(h all its phases, the question out of which 
irose, and which every journalist was expected 
ito alKuit, and did write aliout, whether ho 
i4tood it or not ; and the Dano-Gcrman wur of 
hsid invcHtod it with a de|^roo of interest for mo 
I it had never had before. 

acquaintance with the interminable Schles- 
[oliitciu question had commenced nearly twenty 

previously, when I learned the views of the 
&n Liberals concerning it through my con* 
a with the Fraternal Democrats. There was 
member of the German section of that associa* 
ho did not regard the Elbo duchies as natu- 
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rally fonniiifi^ a part of the Germany of tlio future; 
but ilio question wa8 not rcganlo«1 from tho yamc 
point of view in Downing Street and in Drury'J^nc. 
^rho (liplomatirttn made a much more tangled Hkoin of 
it ; and it wun impoHHiblo for me, as a joumnliitt, to 
i^ori) their viown and concluHiouM, though the pre* 
blom involved in thorn was decidedly of a bniin* 
tarnin|( tendency. 

" TliiH jfrowH interestinjf/* I naid to my coHoafrue, 
wlien tlK* news came of PruHsiu'H tieceiiMion fniin the 
Bund. '' Tliifl act of tho PruHsian Government raL^c^ 
a question far larger than that of tho Danish succes- 
sion and the Nhndowy claims of Rnssia.'' 

*' Nothing will come of it/* rejoined my colieairiH*. 
"Tlio PruHsinn Blinisters nro puppets moved l»y 
wires pulled by Prince GortschakofT. Tho lhiii«l 
may bo broken, but there will bo only another 
shufBing of the cards by hands bound to pbiy tbe 
game of Russia.'' 

** I croflit Count Bismarck with more patriotism 
than tho German sovereigns have ever shown,'' said 
I, "and with foresight enough to perceive that 
tho unity of Germany is Mooming in tho future;' 
and, as tbe means by which that long-felt aspiration 
'of the Gorman people can be realized are limited, 
by Um nature of the obstacles to be overcome; to 
war and revolution, there can be no doabt as to 
which King William and his ministers will chooec." 
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** German onitj is a drcAm,'' obscnrcd tbo London 
corrospondonti with a yawn. 

''You Miid that of Italian unity/' I rojoincHl. 
" Two ntopa have L<5i*n taken towards making tho 
unity of Germany a reality already* Tbo wresting 
of the KIIn) duchies from Denmark was tho first ; 
the rc>fusal of I'nissia to submit to tho decision of 
tlic Diet ctmstitutes tbo second. Tlio disruption of 
the liund, preptirntory to tbo formation of a new 
ono,o( which Prussia shall bo the bernl, must follow, 
if tho unity of Germany is to lie accomplished by 
war, ipHtond of by revolution." 

'' I think you are wrong/' said tho London cor* 
rmpondout. '' Mr. lJrc|uhart siiys thero will lio no 
war, and I have never found him wrong. Ilussia 
(i(i(*s not wish for war ; and ])ismarck and Iloust, 
und the rr.^t of tbcm^ l>eing her tools, thero will 
conFcqurntly be no war.'* 

WhotluT Urqubart knew, or only guessed, that 
Uajisiii did not winh to see hostilities between Prussia 
and Aujitria, it is probable that be was correct in his 
n*prcM»ntation of tho views of tho Court and 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg at tliat period. Thot 
His prcdictinu was falsified by the event was duo to 
the fundamental error of bis political creed, i^hich 
attributed to the Uussian Foreign Office, by whom- 
«»cver dincted, an all-prrvading' and all-powerful 
in&acocc in every Court and Cabinet, from Lisbon 

X 
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to Pckiu. Ilussia had no reason to wish for war, 
bocauso sho had no desire either to see Prussia 
prostrate at the feet of Austria, or the Gorman Ituod 
broken up, and a new and stronger ooufedcratioD 
erected u|M>n its ruins. 

So far Urquhart was right. But Count Bismarck 
was not likcljr to Ixstray German interests in order 
to serve the aims of Russia, or of any other foreign 
Power; and it was by supposing the oontmr}* that 
Urquhart was led into the utterance of a prediction 
that was not to be fulfilled. 

I was assured, however, that his confident an- 
ticipation of the maintenance of peace was shared 
by the German merchants in Liverpool, and that 
only a few days l>cforo the Prussian armies ponrcd 
through the defiles of the Bohemian mountains. 
The wish was probably father to the thought ; for 
commercial considerations stand before all others in 
Liverpool, as much now as they did in the bad oU 
slave-dealing days. 

** Tliey care for nothing but cotton,'' said a 
gentleman who was well acquainted with the 
Liverpudlian mind. '' They would have the Queen'i 
speech lefb out of the paper rather than a consulir 
report on the capabilities of a new cotton-field/' 

It is not an easy task for a journalist, whaterer 
his politics may be^ to express convictions that will 
Wmonise at all times with the tendencies of 
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thoQght in LiTcrpool, and especially as rcgnrds 
forci^fn politics. War and revolution must not bu 
hinted aty or announced as imminent^ liocauso such 
events interfero with the operations of commerce. 
When they occur, they must 1>o treated with special 
reference to tho cotton trade. Tito civil war in tlto 
United States was strictly Mnui to mo on that 
sccouui. The Schleswig-IIolstein question was one 
tliftt any number of columns might havo been 
written alnrnt ; but the larger German question llmt 
grew out of it had to be touched very tenderly. 

II<«tilities commenced within a week ador tho 
ftDOOuncement of tho founder uf tho Foreign AiTairs 
Committees that thero would bo no war, because 
RuMiia wished for peace, was communicated to mo 
by bis friend and disciple. I watched their progress 
with great interest, not only on account of tho poli- ' 
tical questions involved, but also for their liearing on 
ibo views which I had expressed in typo five years 
prcriouhly as to tho valuo of fortresses for coast and 
frontier defence. I was anxirus to see whether tho 
PruAsiau generals xould repeat tho errors of tho 
gruat Frederick a hundred years previously, and 
^UDd knocking their heads against tho walls of 
Koniggrats and Josephstadt a longer time than it 
would take ihem to march to Vienna. The results I 

cbowed that Von Moltko was a better tactician than 
Mr. Carlyle's hero, and that the views I had 

X 2 
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expcoMcd when discnsBing the Palmcrstoniim pro* 
jcct of dcfcnco wore aa Hound as tlioy conld have 
been if I bad studied in the best military colleges; 
perhaps much more so, for tho reason that explains 
the discomfiture of a skilled fencer by ono who hat 
never handled foil or sword before. 

I was soon recalled to questions of more im- 
mediato interest, howeveri by tho agitation for 
Parliamentary reform, which during the autumn of 
18GC began to once moro assume a threatening 
character. Tho period between tho resignation of 
tho Uussell-Gladstono ^linistry and tho opening of 
Parliament in the following year was ono of such 
excitement and susi^enso as tho nation had not 
known since 1848. No ono could tell how far we 
were from tho rergo of roTolution. Wo were not 
far from it on tho evening when tho Uyde Park 
railings were demolished. Tho sterling common 
senso of Englishmen availed, however, to avert % 
collision and a crash that in France would hare 
been inevitable. Mr. Beales remonstrated with s 
strong force behind him ; Mr. Walpolo shed tcar^i 
and yielded. The police were withdrawn from s 
positjon which they could not have held longi 
unless supported by troops, and the mob surged 
triumphantly over the park. 

The demolition of the Hyde Park railings bis 
l{enerally been ascribed to the Bef ormers, and there 
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can bo littlo doabt that it was tho work of men wbo 
sympathixod witb thoniy aided by tho ** roughs '' 
who asacmblo upon CTcrjr occasion that proiniHCH 
riot and disorder. But tiicro i« an error in tho sup- 
position that tho long breach in tho railings was 
mndo by the men who marched to Hydo Park witli 
bands and bannors, with tho intention of making a 
demonstration there in favour of Parliamcntaiy re* 
form. 

I was on my way to the park on that orontful 
evening, some time before tho assault on tho rail- 
ings, and met the procession in Grosronor Place, 
marching four abreast, and in admirable order, with 
bands playing the quaint air known as John Brown's 
Uymn. 

'' What is up r '' I asked, as I fell into the roar of 
tho column. 

'* Tho park gates are elosod," was the reply of the 
man I addressed. 

** AVlicre to now ? " was my next question. 

''Trafalgar Square/' was the concise response; 
and on we tramped. 

At the bottom of Grosvenor Place a halt was 
called, for the purpose of communicating tho change 
of purpose to tho marshals of another column which 
was there met, and enabling it to effect a janction 
with the one I had joined. Some obstruction to 
the traffic was created by this halt before we got 
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into motion Again, but, as many of the processionists 
fell out to obtain refreshments, and no disposition 
to impede traffic unnecessarily was shown, novehiclo 
was delayed more than a minute or two. I assisted 
in making a passage for more than ono carriage in 
which there were hidies, and met with no obstruc* 
tion in doing so ; nor did I hear an offensive ex- 
pression addressed to any one, whatever impatience 
WHS manifested by those who were impeded in their 
progress. 

It was while the Reformers were on their way to 
Trafalgar Square that the sympathisers with the 
movement who harl not joined the procession, the 
men and women who were on their way to the park, 
as on other evenings, and the '' roughs *' and idlers 
whom the throng about the park gates caused to 
congregate, attempted to force their way into the 
park, and, after several skirmishes with the police, 
overthrow* the railings, and burst into it like a 
torrent. 

Tlie Derby-Disraeli Ministry saw that they must 
either yield to the popular pressure, expose the 
country to the risk of revolution, or resign. They 
yielded, and the result was the Representation Act 
of 18C7, which fulfilled xk^j prediction of thirteen 
years previously, that the adoption of a rating fras* 
chise would involve the repeal of the Rating Acts. The 
minority in the House of Commons were committed, 
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bj their votes upon Mr. GladHtono's bill, to tbc 
principle of a rating franchise, and Mr. DinracH's bill 
brought the compound householder question to the 
front as soon as it was propounded. If a householder 
rated at fiTO pounds, and paying the rates direct to 
the collector, was to be eufrancluHed, why not the 
occupier of a ten pound house the rates of which 
were included in the rent f No answer to this query 
could be found, and the House drifted into household 
suiTrage as the inevitable con.Hequence. 

Another ad^'^anco towards manhood suflrage and 
uniform electoral districts was made by this measure, 
proposed by a Conservative Mini.stry,'and adopted 
by a reactionary House of Commons. The next step 
will bo the assimilation of the county and borough 
franchises, already '' looming in tbo future,'' to quote 
an expression of Lord Bcnconsfield's many years ago, 
and then the carving but of the country into electoral 
districts of uniform pattern and equal population, on 
the plan laid down in the People's Charter, will 
become inevitable. 

Always regarding political power as a means to 
an end, and that end the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of life, or, as Bentbam expressed it, ** the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number," I 
expected much from the Act of 18G7, followed 
S9 it was next year by the return to office, and for 
the first time as First Minister of the Crown, of Mr. 
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Gladfitono. I need scarcely wj tliat I was diunp- 
Iiointcd. BIr. Gladstone oitkor failed to comprcheud 
the requirements of the new situation created by the 
'' leap in the dark " of his predecessors in office, or 
he could not resolve at the right moment to ailopt 
tlio only course by which his popularity could, bo 
maintained, lie made, in some instances, a bnd 
selection of colleagues, notably in the case of ]i[r. 
Lowe, who had not only done orerything in Lis 
power to prevent tliat enfranchisement of the people 
which had made the Gladstone Ministry a necessity, 
but had grievously insulted the working classes 
during the debate on Mr. Disraeli's bill by tho 
assertion that every man might have a vote if he 
would live in a decent house instead of squandering 
his wages upon gin and beer. 

But the popular Premier's mistakes were not 
confined to the original one of a bad choice of col- 
leagues. Hie true policy, since 1867, for any Miuistrr, 
whether called Liberal or Conservative, was, and i:*, 
the amelioration of the laws affecting the working 
chuises by the removal of the biota which the toiling 
millions naturally regarded as the consequences 
of their exclusion from political power. But. Mr. 
Gladstone failed to perceive this. The one-sidedness 
of the taw of employer and employed was leffc to bo 
partially amended by a Conservative Ministry. The 
removal of one of the blackest blots in the law of 
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lnn<1lon1y tcnnnt, and lodger wnii not oflociod by a 
Ministerial mcasurOy bnt was due to tlie in«lepondent 
action of Lord SliaftcAliiiry. The law of hitiilNind 
and wife, which has been amended by wronf^-hendetl 
philanthropists in tho interests of the so-callod 
weaker vessel until it has becoroo a sourco of mon* 
stroos injustice to tho natural heaxl of tho family— 
the law of divorce, from the benefit of which the 
working classes, who most necnl it, are practically ex- 
cluded-- these were left untouched, and remain a 
sourco of constant irritation and growing dii«content. 
While I was watching, with a growing fooling of 
disappointment, the course pursued by Mr. Gladstone 
on his return to oiBco with advantages on his sido 
which he had never possessed before, my attention I 

was drawn to tho undcr-currcnts of foreign politics 
by the discovery of a mysterious connexion between 
Urquhart and the ultramontano Ilomnnists. I bad 
never met tho former, and knew him only by repute 
as tho persistent denouncer of Palmerston and pro* 
mulgator of the idea that tho Ministers of tho Stato 
should 1)0 merely the private secretaries of the 
Sovereign, the ine/itable tendency of that system to 
despotism being corrected by the power of im- 
peaching and beheading Privy Councillors who gave 
the Sovereign unconstitutional advice, and the right 
of rebelling against Sovereigns, who refused to bo 
guided by advice in accordance with the Constitution* 
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In 1868 I did not know whether Urqiihart was a 
Protestant or a Romanist, a Voltaircan or a ^^lussul* 
man, though his admiration of everything Turkish 
bad at one timo led me to suspect that his mind had 
received a Moliammodan tinge during his residence 
at Constantinople and his travels through Ottoman 
territories. But when I saw the pages of the 
Diiflomatie Review filled, month after month, with 
abuse of every political celebrity who was not cither 
a Romanist or a Turk, mingled with extravagant 
eulogy of the Pope and mysterious references to 
some council that was to settle all the outstanding 
questions of the day, I could not avoid the conclusion 
that the writer must be either a Romanist or a rival 
of the eccentric Ackerly.' 

That he was not a Romanist I was assured by a 
journalist who was both a member of that communion 
and his friend and disciple. But I was not long in 
discovering that the Council was the CEcumenicoli 

* Tht prctent genermtioQ may reqaire to be infonned tli«t 
Ackerly was an eeoentrie naval li«utenant who claimed to hftv* 
invented a wonderfal lamp, which poaeresed the prapertj of 
coring alt difeaies* and wm named by him the *' Lamp of Life.' 
He iometimei made an appeanuiee on the platform at political 
meetingfl, whence he epoke for a few minntee on the question of 
the oedbioBt bot invariably atrayed from it to the " Lamp of 
Life.** Mjaterioiia adfertieements in cipher were oeeeaioDallj 
ineertcd by him in the evening jonmale, tbeee aleo referring, •• 
far aa they were hiteUigible» to hie alleged diieofeiy. 
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from which flo mncb was expected at that time by the 
friends of the Papacy. My atteiitiou was directed 
by the discovery to the proceedings of that assembly, 
the objects of which were declared, by the bull am* 
rcning it, to be the securing of the integrity of the 
Catholic faith, tho enforcement of respect for rcligiou 
and tho ecclesiastical kws, the improvement of public 
morals, the establishment of peace and concord, and 
tho removal of all the evils that aflSict societv. 
Grand aims were somo of these, and worthy of the 
support of all good men; but tho true meaning of 
the kingiiagc in which they wero announced could 
be rciia between the lines. 

Ttie Council met towards tho closo of the fol- 
lowing year. What was the product of its laliours T 
Did it improve public monUs, establish peace and 
concord, and remove all the evils that afflict society ? 
Did it accomplish any one of those objects, or oven 
propound any feasible plan for its realisation ? On 
the contrary, its solo outcome was tho doctrine 
of Papal infallibility, the promulgation of which 
brought about the Old Catholic schism in Germany, 
and was followed, isiroediately after tho rising of the 
Council, by a decree of tho Vatican which was at 
once a challenge and a menace. Tho Papal bull 
hdoi 9ententice was a spiritual lasso cast about tho 
throat of every Catholic, who found himself thence- 
forward unable to read any book, the perusal of 
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which was forbidden by tho Pope, or to question 
any ntterance of tho Vatican oracle upon any subject^ 
without rendering hiinselfliablo to excommunication. 

Tlireo or four years afterwardn, when tlio strugi^fe 
between tho llomish clergy and tho State reachinl 
8wit2erland, and caused dissension and strife at 
Ifeme and Oeneva, an appeal was addressed by tho 
former to foreign Catholic Powers in terms which 
brought it under tho notice of the Federal Govern* 
ment Urquhart, who was then residing at Geneva, 
and tho Abbu Collet, an ultramontane French priest, 
also staying in that city, were arrested on suspicion 
of being tho authors and promulgators of the appeal, 
whereupon the Abbe Defoumy, who had taken caro 
by remaining at Beaumont not to put himself within 
tho reach of the Swiss police, addressed a letter to 
the President of the Republic, acknowledging that 
he was the author of tho document. Urquhart was 
discharged; but the Abbe Collet, who was proved to 
have circulated the appeal from Geneva, was ex* 
polled forthwith from Swiss territory. 

The Protestantism of David Urquhart (if he was 
a Protestant) must have been of a very peculiar 
type. It never prompted him to advocate the cause 
of ProtesUntism, or of a Protestant State. Those 
; who ctmse nnder his ban were invariably Protestants, 
* or Catholics whom the priests would not acknowledge 
as being within the fold of the Bomish Church. 
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CHAPTEU XX. 

THE rorCLAR LITEItATDRE OF TUC PRBSUtT DAT. 

• 

DuKixo a temporary coswation of my jonmnlistic 
occupations, I renewed my connexion with tho 
poriod'cal pref>s as a contributor of stories of adren* 
turo to publications circulating very extensively 
among boys and young men, and subsequently cpn* 
tioued it for a time as tko editor of ono of them..* A 
great improvement had been efTectod in this depart- 
iDCDt of our most popular h'teraturo during the 
interval which had elapsed since my former eon* 
ncxion with it. Tho enormous multiplication pf- 
rcttders, and tho success which liad rewarded tho 
publishers who enlisted in their services tfuch writers 
of fiction as Miss Braddon and Mr. W. U. Ains- 
worth, had [^iven tho incentive, at the same time that 
th€y increased the profits of the proprietors and 
raised the rate of remuneration to authors. • 

The obscure writers for the preceding generation 
bad been succeeded, as contributors of fiction to .the 
penny periodicals^ by the authors just named, and by 
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Thomas Miller, ono of the best descriptive poets of 
tbo ago, AS well as a novelist of more thAn averago 
ability; WAtts Phillips, tho drAmatist; Captain 
Mayno Iteid, whoso exciting stories of life and &d- 
venture among the wild tribes of the American 
prairies are read by boys with such avidity ; Mr. 
Percy St John and Mr. Vane St John, brothers of 
the author oV* Purple Tints of Paris ; " Mr. Edmund 
Yates, the author of numerous novels to be fimnd 
on the shelves of Mudie's library; Mr. Jnmcn 
Greenwood, tho author of " Low Life Deeps,'* who 
had achieved a peculiar distinction a few years pre- 
viously by undergoing tho ordeal of a night in tho 
casual ward of Lambeth workhouse, in ortlcr to 
qualify himself to relate his experiences in the 
columns of an evening journal ; Townsend, the 
veteran dramatist; Mr. Charles H. Ross, editor of 
/tff/y ; and, last, though not least in repute or talent 
Mr.G. A.SaU. 

Townsend and Ilildyard, both deceased, the two 
St. Johns, Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. Ross, wcro 
among the contributors of serial stories to the 
publications with which I was connected at the 
period referred to in the beginning of this chapter. 
The literary quality of the stories was very much 
'i^nperior to that of the fictions issued forty years 
ago^ though the latter were read more by adults 
than by boys, and the former were written especially 
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for the handreds vX thoasanda of boy readers whom 

the increased diflusion of a taste for reading liad 

called into existence during the intenraU Without 

any lowering of the moral tone, they presented more \ 

fuithfnl transcripts of real life ; while they aToided 

equally the sensualism of the school of Eug&no Sue, 

and the mawkish sentimentality of the Minerva 

library novels of our fathers' days, they abounded 

in the sensational element 

Persons who regard the rcailing of even the best 
works of fiction as at the least a waste of timo that 
might be better employed seem to regard sensational 
incidents as peculiar to what they call ** penny 
dreadfuls/' and even many novel readers have a 
vague belief in the existence of a sensational school 
of fiction, of which they regard Miss Braddon as 
the founder. Perhaps they have not read Godwin's 
novels, or the romances of Anno RadcliflTe; or, to 
go buck to tho early years of the English novel, 
Smollett's ''Count Fathom," a perusal of which 
would convince any reader that tho introduction of 
the sensational element did not await Miss Braddon. 
No chapter of modern fiction is more sensational 
than Smollett's description of tho storm in tho forest, 
which Ferdinand takes shelter from in the hut of 
a gang of robbers, and finds the still warm corpse 
of one of their victims concealed beneath some 
straw ; the placing of the corpse in his own bed, 
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which saves his life, and his oscapo from tho hat, 
guided by an old hag whom he compels to accom- 
pany him throagh tho forest 

Whati too — coming down to a later date than 
Smollett's time, or even Godwin's^ and yet before 
die publication of " Lady Audley's Secret " — ^what of 
Mr. W. Harrison A insworth's romances f of Rook- 
wood/' •'Guy Fawkes/' and "Old St, Paul's "? 
What of Lord Lytton's " Paul Clifford/' " Eugene 
Aram," " Lucretia/' and that splendid creation of 
genius^ " ITie Last Days of Pompeii " T There aro 
few novels worth reading, indeed, that are devoid 
of sensation ; both because the quality of a work of 
fiction must Iw tested by its fidelity to real life, and 
there aro few livos that are unmarked by some 
sonsational incident; and bcoanse the genius that 
can evoke interest out of lives that have been from 
birth to death .unmarked by anything more exciting^ 
than the first throb of tho tender passion is of tho 
rarest order. 

That there is a larger amount of the sensational 
element in the fiction of the last fif^ years than in 
the novels of any earlier period is, however, indis- 
putable ;. utd one of the causes is so intimately con- 
nected ^ith the periodical form of publication that 
^it ought not to bo passed over. Writers of fiction 
for magazines are placed at a disadvantage, com* 
pared with those whose works are issued complete, 
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ill two or threo volumes, iu having their work \ 

judgud by ltd monthly iastalmentH ; ami thin remark 

tpplicsi, as a matter of ooune, with fourfold force to 

those whose Htoricti appear at wei*kly intenruU, an<l 

in much smaller iustalmcuts, in tho columns of a 

)it*nodical. Thoy aro compelletly by the re(|uire- 

iiirnts of that mo<le of publication, to work up tho 

interest to as high a pitch as possible at tho close of 

cnicb instalment; and to keep tho reader's curiosity 

ungnitified until tho appi*arauco of the next, or a 

later one. Tliis can l>o accomplislicd only by creitt* 

ing a succession of Keusationid incidents and efleetive 

Mtuations. Two or threo numbers consecutively 

without excitement, whatever might be the author's 

talent in tho description of sctMiery or the delinentiou 

(as apart from tho development) of diameter, would 

ruin the sale of tho work, and damngo tho writer's 

reputation lioth with the publisher and tlio public. 

Tho fictionist who writes for a jioriodical requires, 

thcrrfuro, a greatcT power of working up to 

tlnimatic situations, as well as a larger share of 

constructive skill, than ono who believes only iu 

three-volumed novels at a guinea and a half, and 

deix^nds upon the circuiting libraries. 

When Mr. Wilkio Collins, more tlian twenty 
years ago, announced his discovery, somewhat 'late, 
of ** a reading public of throe millions which lies * 
right out of the pole of literary ci»'ili2atioD," draw« 
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ing, in so doing, a not very obvious distioction 
between twopenny and penny publications, bo ex- 
pressed the opinion tliat the existing generation of 
roadcra of tko latter were unablu to distinguish 
lietweeu good and bad stories, using tlio adjectives 
with rofurfuico to their literary merits, and not to 
tlieir moral tono ; at tho samo time coupling with it 
his conviction that '' the very best men among living 
Kuglisli writers will ono of these days bo called on, 
as a matter of necessity, to make their appearance 
in the pages of tho penny journals. Meanwhile/' 
ho added, " it is perhaps hardly too much to nay 
that the future of English fiction may rest with this 
Unknown Public, which is now waiting to bo taught 
the diflerenco between a good book and a bad. It 
is probably a question of time only. Tho largest 
nudienco for periodical literature, in this ago of 
periodicals, must oliey the universid law of progre^t, 
an^l must, sooner or later, learn to discriminate. 
When that period comes, tho readers who rank by 
millions will bo the readers who givo tho widest 
reputations, who return tho richest rewards, and 
wilt therefore command the services of the best 
writers of their time. A great, an unparalleled pro* 
spect awaits, perhaps, the coming generation of 
\ Engliall novelists. To the penny journals of the 
^* present time belongs the credit of having discovered 
a new publia When that public shall discover its 
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ncod of a grcnt writer, tho great writer will havo 
iiucb an audience an Iian ne%'er yet binm known/* 

With regnnl to the atrictum of Mr. Wilkio 
Collins on the litemry taste of the innsseH, the truth 
KCcniB to 1m) tlinti while the very liighetct onler of 
l^mius is appreciated only by a comparatively iimall 
nnutber of readersi tho authors whoso workn are 
most in n*quef«t among tho Knbscribem to Mudie's 
Are also those which stand highest in the favour of 
the readers of penny periodiQilsy so far at least as 
they have lieen brought within their reach. Kduca* 
tion makes a consideniblo diflerencei not only in the 
prufort^nco of ono author to another, but in the 
preference of ono work to another of the same author. 
Thus, the under*current of niet*i physics in some of 
lx>rd Lytton's novels, the knowledge of history' 
which is necestsjiry to the complete appreciation of 
hin historical romances, make him a greater favourite 
with the cultured few than with tho many. Even 
umoug the educated '' Kruest Maltnivers'' is, as a 
rule, preferred to " llienzi " and '* The Lost Days 
of Pompeii." The masses who were rending the 
"Dick Turpin" a.id "Jerry Abershaw'' of Mr. / 
Miles when tho educated clasnes wei-e revelling in , ^ 
Mr. Amswortfa's "Rookwood" and "Jack Shep-/, 
pard," and Lord Lytton's " Paul Clifford,** now//' 
prefer one of Dickens's stories, ^et Dickens, in his 
own walk, was as great a gcuius as Lord Lytton. 

T 2 
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Theirs Arc tho only two names which can Ih) placed 
in the first rank among writers of tho ^feneration 
that is passing awaj ; and they aro tho two whoso 
works have boon most frequently reprinted, in every 
form, even to numbers at three- halfpence, auti, 
therefore, the most extensively read by all claHses. 
Until another Dickens or another Lytton ariffe^i, 
and writes for a penny periodical, who can say that 
tho liest works of fiction are not appreciated by the 
millions T 

It is very doubtful whether authors of the stamp 
of Ixird Lytton and Charles Dickens will be more 
numerous in tho next generation than in tho pa*- 
ecnt, but there will 1x3 no lack of writers of the 
moderate amount of literary ability, which, com- 
bined with adequate knowledge of tho world, 
suffices for tho production of an interesting story. 
Tlie literary class multiplies in the ratio of the 
increase of readers, though the proportion of autliont 
who obtain a hearing to the aspirants who fail i:^ 
very small. Those who have had no experience of 
editorial duties would be surprised to find how 
large is the number of persons who aspire to n 
literary status, and imagine that they possess 
the necessary qualifications. Still more surprised 
TNTOuld t&ey be to find that the majority of the 
]^nng persons who are attacked with the caeoethcs 
seribendi entertain the delosion that they are quali- 
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fieil to shine in tho dopariincnU of fiction and 
poetry. 

Tho nianascripts submittod to mo during my 
yonr 8 cxporicnco as tho editor of a p«*nny periodicid 
conjtiHtoil ahnost cntir(*ly of Rtorics and ]K>ctr}', or 
nithcr venKm. Tlie writers were, as a nde, unknown 
to fame, find a. large prr>portion of tli<*m were not 
merely anpractiscd in authctrcnift, hat had not even 
cuhivated tho essential studies of {rramniar and 
cimipoxition. A short story, the writer of wliich 
had not attempted to depict phases of lifo with 
which he was unacquainted, or a littlo (Kicm which 
did not take too lofty a flight, could 8onu*tiincs he 
sdected from a pile of mnnuscripts ; hut the 
mnjority had to be njected. As tho longer stories 
wiTc calculated to run through a dozen or fifteen 
uninhers of the periodical, tho i*eading of them 
would have been a terrible infliction if a largo pro- 
portion had not betrayed, in the first or second 
clinpter, an amount of incapacity for novel-writing 
vuflidcnt to preclude the necessity of reading the 
remainder. I never rejected a manuscript on the 
px>und of its being avowedly a first attempt, or 
because the writer was unknown ; but inexperience 
was generally tho least fault exhibited by tho stories 
which wero submitted to me. Impossible incidents, 
colourless or conventional cbaractcni, vapid or ex- 
travagant dialogue, often marred stories that indi- 
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catcd Bomo idea of tho manner in which a story 
Hhoiild be told, and did not offend very serioaHly on 
tho score of grammar and style; and, as a rule, 
incnpncity to construct a nntural plot and dcvclopo 
character in a life-like manner was greater in tlu> 
same proportion as the stoiy was longer and more 
pretentious. 

Editors would be spared much trouble, and aspi* 
rants to record on tho muster-roll of fame much 
disappointment, if thoso who aim at the honours of 
typo iu the department of fiction could bo convinced 
that there is much that is essential to success, be- 
sides the desire to write a story, and tho fancy that 
they are capacitated to produce ono that will not 
carry its condemnation on its face. The would-be 
novelist must first learn to write grammatically! and 
to express his ideas intelligibly upon paper; and 
when these acquirements have been mastered, he or 
she would do well to go through a course of reading, 
not necessarily of works of fiction (which it would 
perhaps be best to avoid), but of tho best pro- 
ductions of the great masters of English compo- 
sition. Having thus prepared himself, tho aspirant 
may attempt a story, though it is very unlikely, 
itnloss h^ possesses qualifications for the task for 
above the average, that his first production will ever 
be printed ; unless, indeed, he should achieve a name 
by subsequent atoriee» and be so nnoonacientious at 
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to publish Ruch a crudity od the strength thereof , 
and be rendered callous to criticism by the know- 
ledge thnt his repute will carry to the libraries any 
rabbish that bears hi^ name on the title-page. 

His chances of success will be greatly improved, 
however, if ho refrains from attempting to depict 
phases of lifo with which ho has no acquaintance, 
and resolutely abjures conventional types of charac- 
ter. Many a story that might have been pronounced 
fairly good if tho author ha<l adopted this rule is 
marred by its neglect, which invariably stamps it 
with aL air of unreality. The portrayal of charac- 
ter requires the development of tho faculties of 
observation and delincntion in a degree tliat is raru 
even among experienced fictionisls; but embryo 
novelists would avoid those absurdities which e<litors 
are often asked to accept as representations of 
modem life and manners, if they would aim at 
depicting only the section or sections of humanity 
with which they aro best acquainted. Tlie man or 
woman who can write tolerable English may, by 
observing this precaution, province a story tliat may 
bo deemed worthy of acceptance, and even achieve a 
fair degree of success ; while its neglect may cause 
the manuscript to be laid aside on tho perusal of a 
chapter or two, because tho author betrays ignorance 
of the manners and knguage* of the classes or 
vocations from which he has selected his characters. 
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If the poetry, or mtlicr the Torseii which tho 
writcni Riipposcd to be poctr}% tried my pntieiKv 
Umw than tho crude efTorta of would-be noveliHt», it 
wiiK only bccnudo the tnitk of reading wan sooner gf)t 
ihrr)Ugh. A aecre of songA, odes, and ffonnetA couM 
Ik* rrml in a com|inratively whort time, even when the 
niligraphy wa» feminine. Hut, oh ! the bad rhynu*?*, 
the defective mctrcsi the sncrificei of sense to sound, 
the absence of anything in the language or the ideas 
to atone for such faults I I sometimes minded both 
rhyme and metre, when a poem was a little above the 
average in other rettpects; but such rhymes us 
" mine " and " time/' which represent one of the 
most frequent faults of that kind, would be cor- 
rected in vain when there is not a poetic idea, or the 
smallest gmeo of language, in tho verses which they 
help to disfigure. 

Tiie corrcs|x>ndenco column of a popular periodicHi 
is, perhaps, more amusing to the editor than to the 
reader, who, however, may derive instruction from 
tlie perusal, though ho may not find it very enter- 
taining. TIio questions addressed to the editor of a 
periodical are multifarious, and all the works of 
refcrenco on his shelves, or in the reading-room of 
the Museum, will not always enable him to answer 
them. Uo will be asked, for instance, how to train 
a dog, without being told what the animal is to be 
trained for ; what the cost of binding a volume of 
the periodical will be, without any style being 
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}ip(H;ifiod ; w)int lie thinks of the writcr'n luiml- 
writinff, the letter looking an if it had been citrefuily 
written at the commencement, and finiiihed in h 
Iiiirry ; which of two npccimenfl of cnlijfmphy in the 
\Y(y^X^ the twc» bring ko much alike tluit tlicy appear 
to have hivn writtrn by the mime hand ; which im 
tlie Wat colony to oniignite to, no information being 
pven aji to the writer's occu]Mition, mranii, or 
piir^iiitH; and many 4*cpia]ly varied questiouM, with 
the like absonco of the information without which 
they ninnot Ikj an«»wen*d. 

Some of the letters received from boys are rather 
imuAing. " Sur," writes one, who wan Kiippoaed to 
bo n machine-boy, upon the circumAtiintiul evidence 
;ifTonk*<l by the impression on the envelofM* of a 
tiiig<*r soiled with printing-ink. ** I wont to be a 
midshipman, but I dont no how to git apinte<I. 
Will you plese tell me in yurc next wot I must do. 
I ham neerly fifteen, and no a little of sea life, as I 
have red lots of nortical tales." 

"Dear sir," writes another, in the pbiin, bold 
caligraphy of a scho<jlboy, " can you tell me why 
apples make me red in the face when 1 eat them ? 
I am very fond of apples, especially Kibstonc pippins, 
but when I eat many I get red in the face directly, 
and feel hot and uncomfortable.'' 

*' Sir," says a third, whose education seems to 
have been no better cared for than that of the 
would-be midshipman, '' Plese tell me what you 
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tliink of tho cncloned play, wich I havo roto all 
myHcir. I think it ort to bo aonMiyshunal cnuf for 
any think, and if you think its propper, pIciH) send it 
to any thcaytor wcro you nono tho guvnor, and havo 
it bronght hout. You mito say that all tho boys iit 
hour shop will go and sco it" Tliis last cpistlo 
accompanied tho manuscript of a drama of tho most 
origin«iI and extraordinary character-— a melodrama 
of tho old Adclphi school, and certainly fulfilling tho 
writer's description of it as ** sensnyshunal cnuf for 
anythink/' 

Many correspondents write only to express their 
approval or otherwise of tho current serial stories, 
and I once received a communication to tho following 
ofToct, written upon a dirty quarter sheet of post :-^ 
'' Mr. Kditor, — If yon dont give us a good highway- 
man story, wo shant tako your pub. any longer. 
80 take notis. Jack SuEPrABD, Dick Tdrpik, Tom 
Kino, Claude Duval, Jack Rann, Jem Daltov, 
Job Blake, Paul Clipfokd, Tom Raim/' Tho 
young gentlemen who had signed this collective 
missive, probably a knot of machine-boys at some 
neighbouring printing-office, wero informed that 
their wishes could not be complied with, and received 
at the same time a friendly warning, founded upon 
the names they had assomed, which, it may be 
hoped, has not been without its intended influence 
upon 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Tlie FALL or TIIK OLAI>MTONK MINIMTKT. 

Dusixo tlio time that I coinbino«1 tlio oocupntion 
of a contributor to poriodicalii with tliotaHk of writing 
articles upon political and social questions for pro* 
vincial T>ew8|>apera, I had little difficulty in shaping 
my journalistic course so as to express uiy convictions 
without clashing with the views or oflbnding tho 
suscoptibilitics of tho moderate Liberals, as tho 
Gladstone ^[inistry was as far from being satisfactory 
to tho Whigs as it was to tho Radicals. It is a 
corions fact, indeed, that I was more uniformly 
successful in writing for a Whig journal, as tho 
Shrewsbury paper was, than in tho articles written 
for the Liverpudlian organ of independent Liberalism. 
Tho cause seemed to be that tho principles of tlio 
former were more distinctly defined than those of tho 
Utter, which were liablo to modification from local 
and personal influences. 

There caino a time, however, when an important 
section of my Salopian readers questioned the sound* 
oess of my arguments and rejected my counsel. Hie 
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movemoDt of the agricaltural laboarcra for an advance 
of wagos was at tbat time fluttering tbo minds of the 
farmers, some of wbora (tbe wisb I)eing father to the 
tbouglitf) consoled themselves with tbo reflection 
tbat it wonid result in failure, while the more thought- 
ful among them remembered my prophecy on the 
subjeeti and shook their beads. 

Years before the farm labourers' unions were 
formed, or the name of Joseph Arch had been bean], 
I had told the fanners of Shropshire that the time 
was near when their labourers would follow the 
example of tbe workmen in towntf, and organise 
themselves for tbe promotion of tbe interests, or what 
they might conceive to be the interests, of their class. 
The prediction had now been fulfilled, and the 
farmers were face to faco with a difliculty which 
their fathers bad never experienced, or even contem- 
plated as possible. 

When strikes began to occur, and the farmem 
wero suffering inconvenience from tbe suspension of 
agricultural labour, I endeavoured to remove from 
their minds the fallacy that tbe relations between 
capital and labour are difFerent in the case of agricul- 
ture from those existing in tbe case of manufactures. 
I argued* that the position of the farm labourer, wiih 
Regard to the wages question, was precisely tbe same 
as that of the urban artisan or fiictory operative, and 
that the issue would bo determined by tbe same 
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? Inbuurera wrrc ilomnnJing bi};livr 
utotiftliu UlMur-inurkut justiGul, 
Mill) full ; Imt if ihe fHrnicnt could 
.11 on itriko Uy oquall; compcU'iit 
rxistiy); ntloa *>( w*tfP", Uio riw 
wnccdoiL 

>f tliin roaMiiiing would \\aXo Itct-ri 
t lijr Iitiiidunliuildcraor liuucashira 
)ut tlic argninont wu new to tU« 
liin>, mid it (fiuiilljr 8urpniM-«l nml 
^t n uiLftiug livid &t tlio Itjiwii 
r, in Miircli, 1872, my views wc-rv 
bjr Hoino uf tliu buvulic Hputkvro, 
WQumical f^rouiids on wliich tlivy 
luuHtidiicd ua bnmtlly ui tlicy bod 
icmcn in llio uirly duj-a of trudi-a 
arkiiicn wvni inudi kiM inUslligent 
.-ctly I'ducntL'd than tlioso of Uiti 
I. 'Iliu funncra could notacoUic-ir 
•0 of wngca uiilL-sti tlio owiiL-ra uf 
DRcnt to recoup tlicni by accepting 
id rent, 1 luid told tbein, wu wt 
r supply and dornnnd as labour, 
im tbut, if thv lubourers' muveuient 
D men among tbein intvlligont 
r the cauw, uid that discoTorvdi 
e for a rcnowal oftbo atrugglu by 
iBsive emigration. If itsncccoded. 
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whether then or later, and the farmers quitted their 
famiHi as they had Btate<l they roust do in that event, 
the rent of land would be lowered through the 
diminution of the demand for farms ; but they must 
not expeet any reduction of rent« whatever rate of 
wa^s they might have to pay, while the demand for 
farms remained undiminished. 

As the effervescence subsided, I availed of such 
opportunities as were affordetl by new applications 
of steam to agricultural purposes, or the expression 
of largo views by eminent agriculturists, to draw the 
atteution of the farmers to the new conditions which 
steam cultivation was introducing into agriculture, 
and to advocate co-openitive farming as the only 
means by which, with advanced rates of wages and the 
augmented value of land, farmers of small capital 
could compete successfully with their richer neigh- 
hours, but the fruits of the suggestion are as yet 
iudiscemible. 

llie Gladstone Ministry, from which so much luid 
been expected by the working classes, was, in the 
meantime, tottering to its fall. The Education Act 
having, to some extent, disappointed the expectations 
of the people, both by its permissive character 
and by the inapplicability of its provisions to districts 
where they were most needed, what was there in the 
(Aher measures of Mr. Gladstone to compensate for 
its shortcomings f From the point of view of the 
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ncwij cnrranchiscd working niAn*— who, as well as 
Ilia father beforo kini, had l)ocn for years watting for 
tko result of I'arliaineutary reform in tlio ameliura- 
tion of the laws which injuriously afTectod tho morul 
ami material welfare of their chisn^-nnthtnf/. 

That is tho true solution of tho waning of ]klr. 
Gladstone's popularity and the recovered ascendancy 
of tho ConservativcHy who, under tho educative 
process of Mr. Disraclii lisid shown themselves so 
pliable, that working men, airing nothing fur party, 
did not hesitate to throw the wciglitof their uunibem 
into the same scale with tho Tory-Jtadical statesman's 
genius and Ix)rd Derby's siiund common sense. Mr. 
Gladstone showed himself as uimble to understand 
that his popularity was diminishing as ho had lieon 
to perceive the necessity of surrounding himself with 
Radical colleagues, and intn>ducing metuiures for tho 
amelioration of tho laws affecting tho working 
classes, when political jHiwer had lx*en given to tho 
masses by tho Act cf 18G7. Whilo Uiu Parks Bill 
and Ballot Bill were in progress, and wlien it was 
rumoured that Parliament would bo dissolved as 
soon as they had been passed, Mr. Monk took 
occasion to noto tho increasing divergence of tho 
Government from tho views of their supporters. 

''I certainly think,'' ho observetl, ''that "their 
policy has not been very succcs«Xul; in faurt, the 
results of recent elections show how far it has 
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auoccodcd. They have not giiiiicii, but have lost 
several able men since the lu9t general election ; ami, 
unless they turn their attention to more importnut 
measures, which are less obnoxious to the country/ 
I am afraid that, when the next general election 
takes place, not even the Ballot Bill will »ive them 
from the disagreeable necessity of crossing to the 
other side of the House/' 

How much this apprehension coincided witli the 
popular feeling on the subject of the Gladstoninn 
policy was soon afterwards demonstrated; but the 
Premier viewed the consequences of the divergence 
commented upon by Mr. Monk with as light a heart 
as M. OUivier carried with r(*gard to that fatal march 
Khineward which was to have terminated at Beilin, 
but was rolled back with crushing disaster upon 
Paris. ** Some of the questions raised by the honour- 
able member for Gloucester/' he obscr\'ed| with irony 
so marked that it occasioned a laugh, '' are really of 
great magnitude, and such as I hardly feel myself 
in a position to enter into a discussion upon at this 
moment'' 

I have quoted from Mr. Monk's speech and Mr. 
Gladstone's reply because I made them the text of 
an article written for my Liverpool readers, but ex- 
cluded by the pressure of local and commercial 
matter, from which I extract a few passages to show 

> Bdcrriag to Um Piurkt Bill. 
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how the sitoation was regarded by me, and I believe 
by the majority of the nation. 

"The remarks made by tlie honoarablo meml>or 
for Gloucester/' I wrote, " represent so truthfully 
the actual state of the case tliat the manner of their 
reception by the Premier cannot hare failed to make 
an impression upon the public mind most detrimental 
to the right honourable gentleman's position. It is 
80 incredible that Mr. Gladstone should bo ignorant 
of the nature of the measures expected from n 
Liberal Ministry, as the natural result of the mea- 
sures T*hich he and his supporters assisted the 
Derby-Disraeli Administration to pass in 1807, that 
the working classes may be excused if they regard 
him as a statesman who, having succeeded in reaching 
the highest position under the Crown by popular aid, 
is now disposed to kick over the ladder by which ho 
has mounted. These classes now form so largo a 
proportion of the constituencies that the existence 
of such a feeling on their part would justify the 
warning of Mr. Monk, while the manner in which 
the warning was received must cause the political 
prospect to be regarded by men of moderate views 
with no small degree of anxiety." 

After referring to the rumour of a dissolution as 
toon as the Ballot Bill had become law, t went on 
to observe that ** the disappointment which has 
been suffered by the working-classes, and which 
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manifosU itaolf mora pluiuly ovciy day, may lielp 
to fifivo a numerical preponderance to the Conserva- 
tives in the next House of Commons ; but puch a 
result, unless in the improbable event of Mr. Dismcli 
being not only better disposed than Mr. Gladstone 
to proposo the ameliorative measures which have 
been expected, but also to ' educate ' his followers 
to the point of accepting them, would tend only to 
hasten that disruption and reconstitution of parties 
which is ' looming in the future.' 

** lk*furo many years have )>8ssed, we shall prob- 
ably see many ranged under the Conservative banner 
who now support Mr. Gladstone, while the opposite 
side of the House will bo occupied by a new Liberal 
party, acknowledging another chief than Mr. 
Gladstone, unless ho should find reason to amend 
his view of tho situation. Who the leader will l)c, 
and #hat the extent of tho changes demanded, if 
the masses should be urged by Ministerial neglect 
into tho exertion of all the resources of industrial 
organisation for tho purposo of creating a now 
party in the House of Commons, are (luestioas 
which cannot be answered, whatever the anxiety 
with which they may well be regarded.'' 

These jMkssages throw some light upon the causes 
^f Mr. Gladstone's rapid decline in popularity after 
attaining tho Premiership, and the restoration of 
the Conaervativea to power b/ the largest vote ever 
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recordocli except in I8G8. It was not so much by 
the e^tinDgcment of the religious profession by the 
Kclucntion Act, or of the beer trade by the Licensing 
Act| that the Glarlstono Ministry fell, as by the 
inchision of >[r. Ix>wo in tho Cabinet atul the 
neglect of those social questions tho solution of 
which bad been rcganled by two genemtious of 
working men as the first fruits of the attainment of 
politicnl power by their class. 

In looking back upon tho period covered by theso 
recollections of an active life, and comparing the 
present with the past, tho progress which has been 
achieved during that time in all that tends to the 
moral and intellectual dignity of humanity is so 
great, that I should bo deemed tho dreamer I was 
thought to be forty years ago if I attempted to 
depict the probable state of the world, political and 
social, even a quarter of a century hence* When I 
consider tho rapidly developing intellect of the 
nations that are foremost in civilization, the amount 
of political power already possessed by them, and 
the unrivalled capacity for organization of the Teu* 
tonio race in particular, I cannot doubt that the 
future of those nations is in their own hands, or 
that, though there may be some mistakes- and 
failures by the way, they will so mould the future 
structure of society, that the Europe of 1900 will 
exceed, in all that makes the true greatness of 
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nations, tho Europe of to^daj eren more tlian that 
which we now aee excels the condition of tho same 

nations half a century ago. 

* 

The tmo greatness of a nation must be moa* 
surod by the condition of the masses. Ilome fell 
because the masses of the Empire were poor, 
ignorant, enslaved. This standard will be more and 
more the criterion of national power and influence 
wk the working classes adrance in education, so* 
briety, and union. Those classes everywhere con- 
stitute the majority of the population, and the ratio 
of their numbers to those of the distributing and 
other non-producing classes will continually increase 
US the progress of the co-operative movement, and 
the constant tendency to employ larger capitals ia 
business, gradually diminish the number of, the 
small shopkeepers, always the least progressive 
portion of the community. 

The increased power of the masses will constitute 
the best guarantee for the maintenance of peace 
between nations, so essential to their progress, by 
uniting the working men of all countries in a great 
league of universal brotherhood, which will render 
it impossible for rulers to array one nation against 
another fo{ the gratification of their own ambition 
or\territorial greed. The ihmi poptili will be heard 
in louder tones year by year as the badge of political 
inferiority is worn by fewer and fewer of the people, 
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as edocation becomes more widely diffused, and tbe 
intellcctiial powers more fully derclopod. It will 
be heard more frequently and potentially in tho 
House of Commons, and then there will be an end 
of the fallacies which now escape detection, and the 
blunders that are made and listened to with as much 
grayity as if they were the utterances of an oracle, 
whenever questions affecting the moral or mntcrial 
interests of the masses come under legisktiTO con* 
sideration. 

Legislators, from whatever class selected, will 
hare foxed upon them the necessity of acting in 
accordance with the views and wishes of their 
constituents, or of resigning their seats when they 
cannot conscientiously do so; and the result will bo 
those ameliorations of the laws which are requisite 
for the moral and material welUbeing of tho people, 
and which have hitherto been neglected by Parlia« 
ments composed of men who neither understand the 
requirements of tho people, nor appreciate rightly 
their own position as representatives. When that 
time comes — ^may it come soon I— the world will 
Hnderstand all that was involved in the watchword 
of the more intelligent and thoughtful of the 
working classes at the time from which the earliest 
of these recollections dates \ — '* The Charter is the 
^means ; social happiness the end." 
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Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays im Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantvne. 

My Undo Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited by 

P. FmOERALD. 

Eejkdions; or^ Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke de 
la Rodtefoncaald. 

Socraks: Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophoi^s Memo- 
itbUin. By Eow. Levien. 

t trina AOerfs Golden Precepts. 



I 

r 



JBeauly and the Beasi. An Old Tale retold, with Pictures by 

£. V. B. 4t0b doth extra, lo Illiiitfationt In Colours. 12/. 6d, 
Jbeumorf German Copybooks. In six gradations at \d. each. 

JlUarl (Ls§cim). Sit ** Adventures of a Young Naturalist,** 
^My Rambki fai the Kew World,** •^The Two Friend^" •* Involw 
laiy Voyifpe. 



List of PuhlUatioHU 



liU'ktnMfCi Ifymnai Companion to Book of Common Praytr 
m.iy be hftd in f arioos styles ukI biiMlin(;s from id, to aiA frkt 
IJsi tmd Prwfetimt wi/t htfarufarM-d #« ^ppluatwn* 

Bii'kti'stttk (Rev. E. If.^ Af.A.) Thi Reef and other ParaUtu 
I \oL» square Svo^ with namcrous veiy beautiful Engrmvingii sr. M 

— — ^ Thi Ctitxyman in his .Horns, Small post 3vO| ix. 

— — — Ths Mastitis Ilame^Calt; or^ Brief Memories of 
Alice Franoct Bickersleth. aoth Thousand. 32imj^ doth gilt, I/. 

The Afastet^s IViil, A Funeral Sermon prcachctl 



oil the Death of Mra. S. Guniey Buxton. Sewn, 6f/. ; cloth ipM, !/• 

The Shadow^ the Rock, A Selection of Religious 

Toetry. iSmo^ doch extra, if. 6i/. 

— The Shadoxi*ed Home and ths Light Beyond* 7lh 
I'Iditton, crown 8vo, doth extra, 5^. 

nUit, The Authorized Version of the Four Gosfieis^ with the 

whole of the ma|*nificcnt Ktchinpt on Steel, after drawings by M. 

fliDA, in 4 vols., anprcipriatcty Umml in doth extra, price 3/. 31. cadi. 

A*M> the (bur volumes in two, ItcMind in tlie bot mofocco* by Suttaliy» 

extra eilt edges, iSA iS/., half^ntorocco, 12/. its, 

** llSiU't lltu«trjitmn« of ike CmpeU of S«. Maltkew and ft. Joha havt alrtsdy 
racdvcd here aad cUcwIwrt • liiU rccognitioa of ikdr greal mien\%,'*^Timm, 

Dirgraphies of the Great Arlisti^ Illustrated, This Series is 
issued in the form of liandliooks. Kach is a Monograph of a Great 
Artiflt, and contains Tort raits o<' the MaMers, and as many examples 
of their art as can be readily prucurc«t. They are Illustrated with from 
16 to 90 Full-page Engravings. Cluth, large crown Svo, y* 6di |ier 
Volume. 

Titian. Bttbono. Tlntorot and Yoroaoao. 

Bonbrandt* Z«6onard«» Boffarth. 

RaphaoL Turner. MicholaBtvla. 

Van Dyok aad Hals. Tho Littlo Kaatera. Boyaolda. 

KolboiB. X>olarochoAVomot. Oaiaabomiffh. 

Fiffuro Painiara 0/ Holland. 



" A dcicrviai Strict Used nron iw^at CcfMsa pnUicMiOMk*— ^ilM«>/A 
" Most iharougMy mnf usicfuly tdited**— J>ft-/«lir. 

/Jlaek ( IVm.) Three Feathers, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Lady Silverdalds Sweetheart^ and other Stories* i vol^ 

imaU post Svo, tt, 

■ Kilmeny : a Novel, Small post Svo, doth^ 6r. 
— — //I SUh Attire, jrd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

■ A Daughter of Heth, nth Edition, small post Svo, 6s. 
— ^ Sunrise, 15 Monthly Parts, is, each. 



Sampson Lffw^ Marston^ 6* Coh 



Btackmon {R. D.) Lcma Doom. loth Edition, cr. Svo, 6x. 
— *-— Alice Lormim. i vol., small post 8vo, 6th Edition, 6/. 

— Ciam Vditghan. Revised Edition, 6x« 
— — Cradoek NoweU. New Edition, 6f. 
-— — Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6/. 

MaryAnerley, 3 vols,, 3i#. 64^ 
-^^ — Erema; or^ My Father's Sin. With 12 Illustrations, 

itnall post 8ra^ Ct, 

Blossoms from the KingU Garden : Sermons for Children. By 
the Rer. C. Bosanquet. ami Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

Blue Banner {The); or^ The Adt^ntnres of a Mussulman^ a 
Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the Crusades and Mon|»ol 
ConqncsL Translated from the French of Lkon Caiiun. With 
Seventy-six Wood Engravings. Imperial l6mo^ doCh, giU edges, 
7#. 6i/. I plainer binding, 5/. 

B4ffs Froissart ( The), is. 6d. Ste ** Froissart ** 

Brtre Janet: A Story for Girls. By Alice Lee. With 
Frontispiece by M. Ellen Edwards. Square Svo^ cloth extra, 31. 61/. 

Bntve Men in Action. By S. J. Mackenna. Crown 8vo, 

480 pp., cloth, lor. 6d» 
Brasili the Amazons^ and the Coast. By Herbert H. Smith. 

With 115 Full-page and other IllustnUions. Demy 8vo, 650 pp., 31/. 

Brazil and the Brazilians, By J. C Fletcher and D. P. 

KiDDEt. 9th Edition, Illostratcd, 8vo, t\u 

Breton Folk: An Artistic Tour in Brittany. By Henry 
BuiCKBURif, Author of *' Artists and AralM," *' Normandy IMctu- 
rcsque,*' &c With 171 Illustrations by RANDOLPH Caldkcott. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, zu. 

British Goblins t Welsh Folk-Lore^ Fairy Mythology^ Legends^ 
and Traditions. By Wirt Sykes, United States Cdnsul for Wales. 
With Illustrations by J. II. Thomas. This account of the Fairy 
Mythology and Folk-Lore of his Principality is, \rr permission, dedi* 
cated to lf.R.11. the Prince of Wales. Second Edition. 8vo^ i&. 

British Philosophers. 

Buckle (Henry Thomas) The Life and Writings of. By Alfred 
Henry HuTK* •Wi th Portimit. a vols., demy 8tow 

iurmOy {Capt.) j^*" On Horseback.'' 

Bmmham Beeches {Heathy P. G^. With numerous Illustrations 

and a Man. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt edges, v. 61/. Second Edition. 
•* WriUaf vkh «v«» mom tliaa hb usual hnltitiwy. Mr. Hcatn hm livo tht 

CMc aa tatsrefthiff IT'' ^ '^ TrlinJi^ old mts. . • • This chwaui^ 
lie «eilu*«"diAf • 



A 



List f/ PMiVathnu 



Butltr ( W, F.) Thi Gnat Lon€ Land; an Acamnt of tht Red 

Kiircr Kxprtlition, 1869.70. With Illustrationn ud Maik Fifth ftnd 
Cheaper Kdition, crown 8va, cloih extra, 7/. 61/. 
— - The WUd North Land; the Story c/a Winter Journey 
with Dogt acroM Northcfn North America. Demy Svti, cloth* with 
naneroui Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Kdition, iS/. Cr. 8vo^ iu ttJ. 
Akim*/oo : thi /fistory o/a Faiinre, Demy Svo^ cloth| 



and Edition, i6r. Alio^ In crown 8to^ 7/. 6i£ 

CADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patienee. 
Twenty- four Diacramt in Coloun, with Descriptive TcaL Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, pit edges, 3nl Kilition, tir. 6/. 

Caldeeott (R.). &t " Breton Folk." 

Carbcn Process (A Manual of). Set LlESECANa 

Ceramic Art. See Jacqukxi art. 

Changed Cross (The\ and other Religious Poems. i6mO| ax. 6^. 

Chant Book Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. Con- 
sisting of upwarrh of c^o Cliants for the Daily Psalms and for the 
Cant^'Jes; also Kyrie KlciMMis, and Music for tlie lljrmns in Holy 
Communion, &c. Compiled and Arranged nmlcr the Musical Editor* 
ship of C. J. ViNCKNT, Mus. Uac. Crown 8vo^ a/. 6/. ; Organist'i 
Edition, fcap. 4to, 5/. 
Of ^mfimu £dUiom •/ IItmnal OmrAwioif, LUt» «•// U /Hmmmdtd «■ 

Child of the Cavern {The) ; or^ Strange Doings Underground, 
RtJulesYkrve. Trukslated IjtW. II. G. Kingston. Numeroui 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. Svo, gilt edges, is. 6tt, ; d., plain edges, 5/. 

Child's Play, with x6 Coloured Drawings by C V. B. Printed 

on thick paper, with tints, 71. 6d. 

— — New. By E. V. B. Similar to the above. See New. 

Children's Lives and Haw to Prestrve Them ; or. The Nursery 
Handbook. By W. Lomas, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

Children's Magazine. Illustrated. See St Nicholas. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. 6d. each, Illustrated by 
C W. CoPK, R.A., T. Crzswick, R.A., £. Duncan, Birkkt 
Foster, J. C Horslsy, A.R.A., G. IIicks, R. KRnr.RAVE, R.A., 
C Stonehousr, F. Tavler, G. Thomas, II. J. Tuwnsiieno. 
£. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Bloomiield's Fanner't Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope* 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
GoUsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Chnrchyafd. 
Kent's Etc of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L'AUcgra. 
Poetry of Nature. Harriion Weic 
Rogers' (Sam.) Pleasures of Mcraoiy. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Qucca. 
Elixabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Ptoems. 



"SuchwtctomaiinisMbeniiotisnfara 



Samp&H LaWf AfanUm^ 6* 0*s 



Christ in Son^. By Dr. Philip Schapp. A New Edition, 

Keviicd, cloth, gik cd|;cs, 6/. 

Coh^ii (jyi//M/kj. A Biography. By Edward SMrru. a 

voli., crown 8vo, s$/. 

Comtdy (The) of Europt^ i860— 189a A retrospective and 

]m»pcciive Sketch. Crown Svo, 6r. 
Confiut of Christianity with Heathenism. B^ Dr. Gerhard 

Uhuiokn. Edited and Translated from the Third Gennan Kdition 
by G. C. Smyth and C. J. II. Koris. Sro^ cloth extra, tor. CJ. 

Continental Tour of Eight Days for Forty-four Shillings. '^'^ 

aJOUKNKV*MAN. l2mo, I/. 

•*'llie book U UMpIr dcUchirttL''-^Sr/«vAi^^* 

Corea {The). See ** Forbidden Land** 

Covert Side Sketches: Thoughts on Huntings with Different 
rackiinDiflcrcntCoantrict. DyJ. NRViTTFiTT(II.II.orthe^>Vr//Mx 
Gazttte. late of the Field), and Edition. Crown 8to, doth, lor. 6d. 

Crade-Land of Arts and Creeds ; or^ Nothing New under the 
Snn. \\j CiiAKLfiJi J. Stonf., BarriMcr-at-law, and late Advocate, 
High Courts, liombay, 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 141. 

Crifps the Carrier. ytX Edition, 6s. See Blackmori. 

Cruiu ofIiM.S. " Challenger'' ( The). By W. J. J. Spry. R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demySvo, doCii, 
iSr. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, some of the lUustrations, 7#. 6^ 

Curious Adventures of a Field Criehet. By Dr. Ernest 
Cand#.zi. Transited by N. D'Anvers. With nnmerons fine 
lUustrationi. Crown 8to^ doth extra, cilt edgeit is* 6d. 

TyiNA (R. If.) Tifo Years before thi Mast and Twenty-Four 
'^^ years After. Revised Edition with Notc% ianio» 6r. 

Daughter (A) ofNeth. By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6/. 

Day of My Life (A) / #r, Evesy Day Experiema at Eton. 
By an Eton Boy, Author of *' About Some Felkmi.'' l6moi doth 
extra, zt.€d, Mk Thousand. 

Day out 0/ the Life of a Little Maiden {A) : Six Studiafrom 
Ufe. By.SHBRER and Englir. Larse 4to^ in poftfolio^ 51. 

Diane. By Mrs. MACQUOia Crown 8vo» 6s. 

Dick Chereley : hH Fortuna and Misfortunes. By W. H. G. 
KiNGSTi>N. 350 ppn Ktuaie 161110^ aiid as (uU-page lUustimtiun^ 
Cloth, pit cdice^ 71. 6d. 

Dieh Sands, the Boy Captain. By Jules Verki. With 
Mariy 100 Illufltrationsi cloth cxtia, (i|i cdgni loi; 6i. 



£Sst of PkUicaiians. 



D&igt {Mn. Af.) liant Brinktr; or^ thi Siivtr Skates, An 
cnttrclj New EdilkMii with 59 FnlUpage and other Wuodcutii 
Square crown Svo* cloth cxtn» 5/. ; Test only, paper, ia 

Z\yy 0/ Auiu. A Legal Sketch.Book in Black and Wliitc 
Containing 6Dfmwinci b/ Waltu J. Alum. Folaob in wiajtper, 6$. Zd» 



PIGIIT C<minu Su Auxnr. 



E/Jmair: Am Art^Siory f*f Statthh Ifomi-TJft^ Scenery^ timd 
Incident Ily Jacob Thompson, Jun^ IlluM rated with Kni^ravint.'s 
after Paintinct of Ucoii TiioMr.suN. With an Intniiliictory Notica 
li/ Llkwellynn Jkwitt, K.S.A., &c. I)cmy 8n>, duth catra» iv* 

Eiittor DrydiH. By Mri. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6/« 
Embiviiery (Handbook of). By L. Higgin. E<litcd hy Lady 

Marian ALPi)RD, ami imfilishefl by authority of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework. With 16 pa^e iUuUration.s Dc»i{;na lor Ikwdcrs 
&C. Crown Svci^ $/. 

EHgiish Caial^ue 0/ JJooks (77/^). Published during 1S63 to 

1871 tncluKive, comiiriking alxo imiKirtaiit AnM:rican I'ulilicationi. jor. 
%^ Of tlie previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, very few itnain on 
tale ; at also of the Index Volume, 1 837 to 1857. 

- Sa f pitmen ts^ 1863, 1864, 1865, 3/. 6/ each; 1866 

to 18S0, 5/. each. 

Eflgiish lyriters^ Chapters for Self-Improvement in English 
Literature. Hy tlie Author of "'llie Gentle Life," 6fc ; imaller 
edition, 2r. 6(f. 

English Pkiiosopiiirs. A Series of Volumes containing short 

Inoi^phies of the most celebrated English I'hiloM>phers, desiipicd to 
direct the reader to the sources of more detailed and extensive criticism 
than the siie and na:urc of the books in this Scries would permit. 
Thouf^h not issued in chronolojpcal onler, the series will, when 
complete, constitute a comprehensive history of English Philusophy. 
Two Volumes will be iasuea simultaneously at brief interval ia aquart 
i6nM^ prire ar. 6^ 

TkifiOowiMg an ^irm^fy arrangtd:'^ 
Bneon. Professor Fowler, Professor of Logic in Oxford. 
Borkeley. Profctfor T. IL GaaBJCy ProfcMor of Mond Philosophy, 

Oxford. 
HnmlltoB. Professor Monk, Profesior of Moral Philosophy, Dublin. 
J. 8. XiU. »li^ Helen TAVLOEt Editor of "TU Works of 

fSucklc^&c 
JUnaol. Rev. J. H. Ht7CKty, D.D., Head Master of lUplon. 
Adnm Smith. Mr. J. A. Faeeee, M.A.» Author of '* PnmitivB 

Manners and Cnstoma.* 
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lo Sampson Imw^ Afani&n^ 6* Cfi!s 



Engiish Phihsopkers^ amhnuid>^ 

BoblMs. Mr. A. W^ Cosset, D.A., Fellow of New Collcce, Oxford. 
BoBtbam. Mr. G. K. Bucklr, M. A., Fellow of All SouTii*» Oxfonl. 
▲iiatlB« Mr. Harry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 

College, Oxford. 
HarUey. ) Mr. E. S. BowiN, B.A., late Scholar of New College, 
JamM XttL j Oxford. 

Enhomenim ; or^ The Republic 0/ AfatiHaiism. Small post 
8vo^ doth, 51. 

Erema ; cr^ My Fathoms Sin. See Blackmore. 

Eiim. See ** Day of my Life/' *' Out of School/' '* About Some 
Fellows." 

Etfans (C) Oz'er ike //His and Far Atvay. By C Evans. 
One Volame, crown 8yo^ cloth extra, lOf. 6«/. 

■ A Sirange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/. 

* 

T^AMILY Prayers for Working Men. By the Author of 
^ *' StefM to the Throne of Grace." With an Introduction hy the 

Rev. E. II. BiCKRRSTETii, M.A. Cloth, i/. ; sewed, 61/. 

Fern Paradiu ( Thi): A Pica for the Culture of Ferns, By F. C. 

IlRATlf. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with Kit'htefn 

fnll-paite, nnmerons other WoodcutSi including 8 I'lates of Ferns and 

Four Photographs, large post 8vo^ cloth, gilt edges, 12/. &/• Sixth 

Edition. In I3 Parts, sewn, 11. each. 

** Tills charming Vohime will mtc only enchant iKt Fem-lorsr, bM will abo 
iNeaw and instruct the gencfal reader ."--J/rr/ii/^r. 

Fern World {The). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 

Species of British Fern, printed from Nature; by several full-page 

Engravings. Cloth, gilt, oth Edition, 12/. 61/. In I a parts, 1/. each. 

" Mr. HsATN has really given us food, welUwrtitea descriptions of our native 
Ferns, with bdicaiiona of their habiuts« the conditions nnder whidi they grow 
natnrallyt and nnder which they nMy be cultivsied.'*— ^/i»w«iirw. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, is. 

First Steps in. ConversationeU French Grammar. By F. Julien. 
Being an Introduction to **Petitcs Le^cms de Conversation ct de 
Gnumnafac^" by the same A«tlM>r. Fcap. 8vo^ ia8 ppu, ia 

Five Years in Minnesota. By Maurice Farrar, M.A. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6#. 
Fhodingof the Sahara {The). See Mackenzie. 

Food for the People ; or^ Lentils and other VegetaNe Cookery. 
By Ei E. OftUnAE. Thiid Thovsaad. Small poet 8vo^ boards, i/. 
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A Foots Errand. By Oxb or Tits F00L& Crown 8vob cloth 

Footsteps o/ihi Master. Set Stowe (Mrs, Bceciier). 

ForhiddiH Land {A\ : Vhyaj^es to the Corea. By G. Oppert. 
Naaeroui lUufttraiiont and Maps. Demy Svo, doth cura» aiA 

Fonr Latures on Electric Indaetion. Delivered at the Ropl 
Institution, 1878-9. By /. E. II. Gordon, RA. CanUh. With 
numcfous IllttUrations. Cloth limp» Sf|aare i6nKH if* 

Foret^ Countries and the British CoJonies. Edited by F. S. 
PuixiNG, M..%., I <ccturcr at Queen's Col lej^e^ Oxfonl, ami formerly 
Profcsmr at the Yorkshire Conei;e, I^eeds. A Scries of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World \rf well-known 
Authors, each Country bcin;; treated of by a Writer wlio from 
Personal Knowledge b qualified to speak with authority on the Subject 
The Volumes will average 180 crown 8vo pages* wdl oonlaui Maps» 
andt in some cases, a few typical Illu»trations. 

ThtfotlawiHg Vctumus on in fnparoiioH :— 

Canada. 

Sweden and Norway* 
The West Indict. 
New Zealand. 

Franc {Maude Jeane). The following form one Scries, small 

post 8vo, in uniform doth bimlingsi— 

■ Emii/s Choice. 5/. 

■ Ilatrs Vineyard 4/. 

JohtCs Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia. 41. 

' Marian ; or^ the Light of Some On^s Ilonu^ 51; 

— — Silken Cords a.id Iron Fetters. 4s. 

— — Vermont Vale. 5/. 

— — — Minnies Mission. 4/. 

Little Merey. %s. 

— Beatrice Melton. ^ 

Friends and Foes in the Transkei: An Englishwomatfs Experi- 
encet durin|; the Cape Frontier War of i877-& By Hklbn M. 
PRICKARD. Crown Svo, doth, lOr. 6^. 

Froissari (The Bo/s). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, && Br Sidney Laniir. The Volume wiU 
be fully Illustrated. Crown Svo^ doth, ft. 6d. 

Funny Foreigners and Eccentric Englishmen. 16 coloured 
conic UluttritioM for C hildr en . Fcap. foUo^ coloured wfappcr» ^ 



Denmark hnd Iceland. 


RuKsia. 


Greece. 


Persia. 


Switscrlaiid. 


Japan. 
l*eru. 


Austria. 



QAMES ofPatUna. &€ Cadogan. 

GcHtli Lift (Queen Edition), t vols, in i, small 4to, lox. (Ul 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

rricc 6r. cftch ; or in odf extra, price tor. ^ \ Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2/. fid, 
A Reprint (with the exception of " Familiar Words " and *' Other 
People's Windows**) has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindings 
at 2#. 6J, each. 

Tki Geniii Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 
'* Dcnenm to be printed la ku«rt of gold, and drcubted in trcrjr honM.**— 

About in the IVorld, Essays by Author of *" The Gentle Life.** 

** It it not tMy to optn it at aajr page witlioul finding tome handy idea."— Af^rw 

Like uni0 Christ A New Translation of Thomas ii Kempis* 

*' De ImiUUtone Christl.** 2n<l Edition. 

** Could not be prefcnied in a mtire cxqtniite fonn, for a mort lightlir vokino wa* 
neirer Men.**— ///«# /rw/n/ Zmm/^^jv AVmw. 

FkmUiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Aflbnling an immc«liate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the En(;lish hmcuage. 3rd ami 
enlarged Edition. 6r. 
"Tho HMil oxtcMivo dictionary of qnoution wo havo nwt with."— AWiv mmd 

Essays by Afontaigm. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of **The Gentle Ufe.** With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 

*' Wt yhoiild be gbd if any «rordt of own eouM help to boipoak a largo diaila- 
tion for this bandaomo atiracttvc book."— ///M/rw/r^ Tiimt. 

Tk4 Coyniess of Ptmbroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney. Edited with Notes by Author of ." The Gentle Life." 7/. 6^. 
"An tho belt tbinga are retained intact in Mr. Friswcirs cdiiiofL*'— J'jnMmirr. 

Tki Gtntli Lift, and Scries, 8th Edition. 

" Tbere it not a single ihongbt in tho volnmo that does not eontrtbnlo ia teoM 
■Maiuro to the formation of a true gentleman."— Au'O' Stmu. 

Tki Siiimi Hour: Essays^ Original and SeluUd. By the 
Antlior of «' The Gentle Ufe.** jid Edition. 

"AH who poeecw 'The Geailo Ufo* ihotdd own thb iFohimo.''— ^AM/enf. 

Half Length Portfuits. Short Studies of NoUble Persons. 

By J. llAiN Friswelu Small post Svo, doth extra, 6#. 

Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Stndcnts in Encliih Uteratnre. 

"To all who have ne g lo c ied to rend and «|«Ay dwir natHo tiseratore wo wonld 
awtniahrwmaoetihe wh miibeforeimaaaSa^lfgfattodi 
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Tki GtnUi Lift Seria (dwtiifittrd) .-^ 

OiAer Piopi/s IVindcws. By J. I Iain Fmswrxt. y^ Edition. 

**Tht chupCCffs arc to livetjr m thcmaclvcs to minelcd viiK iJifcwrf view« 9t 
kumaii nature, to full of illuamiiva aacciigfi, lltti iW reader caMwt lail tobt 

^ J/a/f '/ Ihoyghis. By J. Haih Frisweu. 



Gtrman Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps in 

Gcnrtn. By M. T. Ptcu. s/. 61/. 

Gitiing Oh in thi IVorid ; or^ I lints on Sntass in Lift, By 
\V. Matiibws» LL.D. Small pott 8vo, doch, 2/. ^, ; ^\i ddgn, jf. 61/. 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Hcath. Large 
poftt 8vo, with numerous lllustrationt. Unif(»rm wUh "The Kcm 
World ** ami •• Our WonHbml Trees.'* 1 3/. M. 

"llio** who kiMnr Mr. IIitATN'a Volumes on Fem«, a« well a« hli * WonribMl 
TrMft.* and hit littla worli on ' Bumkaai H«cchc«,* wiU uMkniard the enthii^iawi 
with which he ha« c«ecul«d hi« la^lc. . • . The Vnlume deiicnrvt to be a Curonrilo 
\m the boudoir at well ai in the Ubfary.**'%Sk/»n^/ Xrvtcm, 

Gordon (/. JS. //.). See *' Four Lectures on Dcctric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity/' &c | 

Go$fJ7, The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gourr£ ; trans- 
lated and adaiHed for English use by Alpiionsb Uoljrrl^^ Head 
Pastrycook toner Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with tarse plates 
printed in colours, lot Woodcuts, Svo^ cloth extra, |;ilt edgcsy s/. %im 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, lox. 6^ 



** fly lar the ablenl and mmm complete wnric oa cookery tiial hat nn% beta mW 
mittcdto the CA«troaomical motV±.**^Pmii MI«tUiaMatlU, 

Gouraud {Mdlle,) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illustrations. 

SmaU post Svo^ cloth, 31. 6d. Ste «/j» Roie library. 

Got^emment of M. Thiers. By Jules Simon. Translated from 

the French, a vols., demy 8to^ cloth cxtn, ^2$. 

Great Artists. See Biographies. 

Greek Grammar. See Wallsr. 

Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal Svo, very numerous Full-iiage and other lUustrationi. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, pit, each 24/. 

** It Mifypltci a want which hat loag been fell, aad ought to bs ia the hsads of all 
Mudeau otbiitory. "—Tmmv. 

---———— Masson*s School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution ; abridged from the Translation by Robert Bbck, M.A.. 
with Chronolociau Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By ProfesDor Gustavk Massom, ILA., Assistant Aiaster at Harrow 
SchooL With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other lUuktratlom. 
I vol.* demy 8vo^ 600 pp., dolh cxtrat lor. 61^ 



; • 
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Guhots History of Eni^tand. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 

containint; 6o to 70 KuU-psige and other Illustiationiy doth cxtnit pit, 
24/. each. 

** For hijninr of l}T«*cniphy, pLiinncat of print, 0ikI beatify of ilhntnition, ihcuc 
vrtliimcii, uf which imc MM hat as vet appeared in English, will bold their own 
asaiast any production of an age to nixunoin as our own in everything, typography 
not eaoeplcd. " — Tirnm* 

Cuyon {MiU.) Life* By Upham. 6th Edition, crown Svo, 6a 
ZJANDBOOK to the CharitUs 0/ London. See Low's. 



of Embroidtry ; which S€e, 

to the Principal Schools of England, See Practical. 



Half Hours of Blind Man^s Holiday ; or^ Summer and Winter 
Sketches in Jllack & White. Wy W. \V. Ff.nn. s vob., cr. 8vo» 24/. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswfxu Small post Svo, 6f. ; Smaller Edition, Sx. &/. 

Hall\W. lV.)Hoioto Live Long; or, 140S Health Maxims, 

Phyaical, Mental and Moral. Ily W. \V. IlAL^ A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2/. Second Edition. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 

Have la VoteT A Handy Book for the Use of the People 

mi the Qunlifications confcrrinK; the Right of Votinj* at County and 
Itorough rarliamcntiry Elections. With Forms and Notes. iSy 
T. II. Lewis, U.A., LL.B. Paper, 61/. 

Heart of Africa. Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 

Unexplored Rcfpons of Central Africa, from 186S to 1871. Ily Dr. 
Geokg SciiWEiNFURTii. Numeioitt Illustrations^ and lar^e Map. 
3 vols., crown 8va^ cloth, 15^. 

Heath {Francis George). See " Fern World," " Fern Paradise." 

«<Our Woodland Trees," "Trees and Ferns;'' "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," "Itumham Beeches," "Sylvan Spring," &c. 

Heher's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, yj. 6«A 
Morocco, i8r. 6i/. and 31/. An entirely New Edition. 

Hector Scrvadac. Set Verne, iox. td. and 51. 

Heir of Kfffinnan (The). New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of " Snoc Shoes and Canoes," " With Axe and RiAe," &c 
With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt cdge^ 7.-. 6d. 

History and Handbook of Photography. Translated from the 
French of Qaston Tissakdifju Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 
161BO, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Prooesses. Second EditkMi, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot, Ooth extn. 6fc 
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Ilitiory 0/ a Cnmt (The) ; DtposUwn of an EyMtUntsu By 
Victor Ilviio. 4irols., crown Svo^ 4a/* Cheap lulitioot l voL, 6r. 
— — Eni^iand, Set GuizoT. 
■ Emnet. Sa GuizoT. 

— — of Russia, tt Raubavd. 
" Mtnkant Shipping, Sue Lindsay. 

Ufiited States, SeeJiuYKST. 
Iretand. Standish O'Grady. Vols. I. and 1 1., 7/. td. 

AmertMK Literature. By M. C. Tvlkr. Vols. L 
aimI II., a vols 8vo, 34/* 

History and Principles of Weamnf^hy Hand and by Paiver. Wilh 
several hundred lUttAtrattons. ])/ ALruKU Barlow. Koyal Svo^ 
cloth extra, i/. 5/. Sccoml Edition. 

Hitherto. By the Author of' The Gaywonh>'s.'' New Edition, 

doth extra, 3/. 6(/. AIm, in Rose LiUrai/, 2 volt., 2/. 

Home ofthiEdJaSn, By C. G. Lock. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6x. 

//<mr /(F ZiVv Long. See Hall. 

//im' /^^ get Stronj^ and hoio to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, rhysical, Gymnastic, and other Es^rcisci. 
With Illustrations, smalt (Mist Svo, 5/. 
'* Wttrthy of every one's ftUcniton, whether oU or ymmg.*— <7n^^iA«r. 

Hugo ( Victor) '^ Ninety^Viree!' Illtistrated. Crown Svo, dj; 

— — Toilers of the Sea, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6/. ; fancy 
l)«>ard% 2/. ; cloth, 2/. &/. ; On lai|*e paper with all the original 
Illustrations, tof. 6i/. 



See *' Ilistcry of a Crime.' 



Hundred Greatest Men {The), 8 vols., containing 15 to so 

Portraits each, 21/. each. See below. 

*' MeMnt. Sami^ox I.mr ft Co ere a^it lo i^nie <ui important ' Imerwaionfti* 
woHc. entitled. *THK HUNDKEIi OKKATF.ST MKN:^ bein« the lives and 
PiKiniiiM Iff the too One *.c»i Men of Hi^aory, divided into Eiffht Clawes, each tJbM 
tofttrma MtNiihl^Qiiano Voliitne- 'l*he Intraducttooi lo the volumes are to bo 
wriuen by rcc<ii;nLMd aiilltoriiics oa the different nubjccts, the English contributor! 
tMJii,; Dkan Stanlrv. Mr. Mattmkw Amnolii, Mr. Frovdc, aiwl IVolie^ior Max 
Ml'u.KRt ta Gcrmaay, ProlcMor llBi.MMoi.Tf: in France, MM. Taimb and 
Kk.nam : and in America, Mr. Emrrion. like i'ortraii* are to be Repffoductioas 
from line aiid rare Steel Kngravings.'*'-^Au^M9r. 

Hygiene and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
ili^cK, M.I). Illustratetl by numeroys Wood Engravingi. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cl<»th, one guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion ta Book of Common Prayor. Sat 
KicKERrrrriL 
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JLLVSTRATED Ttxi-Books of Art-Educatunu A Series 
^ of Monthly Volvmcs prepwiiie fei publication. Edited by Edward 
J. POVNTKR, K. A.» Director for Ait« Science and Art Department 

The /fin/ fW«iiMr, Urgi artwm 8m, ehth^ y . di/. tmch^ wiU hi isMUtd im ike 

/Mming dwiiwm .*-* 

rAiiiTiNa 
OlAaalo and Italiaa. | Froneh and Spaaiah. 

Oonaast lomlahi and Datdh* | Sncllak and Amariean. 

ARCniTKCTURl. 

Olaasia and Xarly Ohriatlaa. | Oothio, Baaalaaaaoa, 4k Modani. 

tCVLITURR. 

Olaaalc aad OiiaataL | Banalaaaaot and Xodam. 

ORNAMRNT. 

DaooratloB la Ooloor. | Arcliltaelaral Onutmant. 

lUmsiratiom of China and Us Pto^e. By J. Thompson 

F.RG.S. Four Vdumes, imperial 4to» each y. J/. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson. With a Preface 

hf Edwik a RNOLiiv M. A«, C.S. I., &c. Crown 8to, limp cloth, y. 6i/. 
Invainntary Vbya^t^ (^/i). Showing how a Frenchman who 

abhorr^ the Sea was most nnwiltinel j and by a series of accidents 
driven romid the World. Numeroits lUiistratioQS. Square crown 
8vo^ cloth extra, yi. ^ 

Irish Bar. Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio* 

irraphlcal Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Rodkrick 
0*Flanagak, Bamstcr-at'Law. Crown Svo^ lai; Second Edition. 

^ACK and yUL By Miss Alcott. Small post 8vo, cloth, 

«/ gilt cd|«es» 5i« 

Jaeqntmart (>f .) History if ihi Ceramic Art. , By Albert 
Jacqubmart. With aoo Woodcnts, la Steel-plate Enfiravingis and 
looo Marks and MonogTama Translated by Mra BURT Palusbr. 
Snpcr-royal 8to^ doth extra, gilt edges, aSr. 

Jimmfi Crui$e in the JVnafon. See Aloott. 
l^AFIRLANDx A Ten Manih^ Campaign. By Frank N. 

^^ STRBATPlBLD^llcsidcttt Magistrate in Kaflraria, and Commandant 
of Native Levks daring the Kafir War of 187& Crown Stro, cloth 
cxtn^ yi. ddl 

KMe Antograph Birthday Book {The). Containing on each left- 
hand pace the date and a suecled ircrse finom Keble's hymns. 
ImpcrlalKob witk IS Floial ChiOMi, omaiaPBlal biBdw& giltedge^ 
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KkidMs Ej^pt (Thi): 0r^ Tkt M ITouu 0/ Bondasit ymUr 
New Maucn. li/ £t>wiN i>K Laoii. Ulmtimlcd. Dcmjr Vv«H &<; 6^. 

Kiit^^s Rifit (The): From tht Atlantic to the Ittdiatf Oaatt ; 
AcrotA Unknown Ccrantries : DUootctj of the Gieat Zanibcsi Afllucnts, 
Ice. Wy Major SRRrA PiNixx NVith 14 lult-piige ami almnt 100 
imallcr IIIustratkiMi 13 small Mapi* and I laice one* Utrnj Sva 

Kh^tott {IV. II. G.). Av«'Saow«Shoes.'' 
— * Ckitdoftht Qntm. 
— Tlcv Sufinat^oes. 

With Am and R(/U. 

' Btgnnii Fortnne* 

' Iliir of KUfinnatu 
— ^— Dkk Ckmlty. 

TADY SilverdaUs Swettkiart. 6/. .S^v Black. 

Linten Meditations. In Two Scries, each complete in itself. 
Wy the Kev. Cmudk IkMANQt'KT, Author of *' lUoKsoms from the 
King's Gartlcfi." i6mo^ cloth. First Scries, I/. 6/. ; Seoond Scrksi a/. 

I^ntiis. See •• Food for the People." 

Liesegang {Dr. Pant E.) A Manual of the Carbon Process of 

ThoCof^phy. Demy 8vo^ half-bound, with Illuiitration.s 41. 

IJfi and Litters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {Thi). 
1 vols., royal 8vO| cloch. . S>econ<l l^dition, 36/. 

Undsay ( W. 5.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 lUuMralionx, Maps ami Cltarts. In 4 voK, 
demy 8vo^ doth extra. Vols. I and 2, %u,\ vols. 3 and 4« S4f. each. 

IJon fach: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Menageries are made. liy P. T. Uaknum. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, price 6j; 

Little King; or^ the Taming of a Young Russian Count, By 
S. UI.ANDY. 64 IIIas*rations. Crown 8vo» gi!t edges, 7/. ^ 1 plainer 
binding, 5/. 

Little Mercy; or. For Better for Worse. By Maude Jbaknt. 
FitA?ic, Author of " Maria^** ** Vermont Vale," Ac, &c Small 
post 8vOk doth extra, 41. Seoond E«lilion. • . 

Long {Col. C. Chailli) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 

Naked People : an Account of Expe<lilions to I.ake Victoria Nyan^a 
and the Maoraka Niam-Niam. Demy 8vo, numerous Illu-Mrations i&r. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. New Edition, crown Svo, boardst coloured 
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Lmfi Gtrmam SerUs'^ 

L Th« XlliiatTatad 0«nBAii PrlflMT. Being the easiest tntroduction 

to the itiidy of Gciman for all beginnen. i/. 
S. Tho Ohildroa** own Oomiaa Book. A Selection of Amu^ng 

and Instructive Storict in Profe. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissnkk. 

Small post 8vo, dotht I/. 6d, 

3. Tho Firat Qermnn Baftdory Ibr Olilldraii from Tan to 

Foaiteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. MussNBi. Small poet Sro, 
dotht I/. 6i/. 

4. Tho Saoo n d Oafmnn Bandar. Edited by Dr. A. L. Mbissner. 

Small port 8vo, cloth, t#. €tL 

BmtkhnwCt DeutMckt Prpuu 7hf^ yUmmit, teU teparoMy i-^ 

5. SohlUar'a Froan. Containing Selections from the rrose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. Ykf Dr. Ducilii kim, 
Small post 8vO| a/. 6«/. 
4 Ooatha*a Fvoaa. Selections from the PiMe Works of Goethe, 
with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buciihbim* Small 
post 8to^ 3/. 6<^ 

Ln^s International Series of Toy Booh. 6d, each; or 
Mounted on Linen, 1/. 

I. Z4ttta Frod and bl« Flddla, from Asbjomscn's ''Norwegian 

Fairy Tales." 
S. Tha Lnd nnd tha Vortli Wind, ditto. 

3. Tlio Fnnenka, ditto. 

Loafs Standard IJbrary of Jhsvel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7/. 6</. 
I. Tho Oraat Xiono Land. By Major W. F. Butler, CB. 
8. Tho Wild Horth Land. By Major W. F. Butler, Ca 
^ How Z Knuid XtflTinffstona. By II. M. Stanley. 

4. Tha Thraahold of tha Vnkaown Xoffion. By C. R. Mark* 

HAM. (4th Edition, wiih Additional Chapters, iQr. 6f/.) 

5. A Whallnr Omiaa to BaiBn^n Bny nad tho ChUf of Boothln. 

By A. II. Markiiam. 

6b Onmpnigning' ob tha Ozna. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Aklm-fbo: tho Historr of » Fnlluro. By Major W. F. 

BUILER, CB. 

& Oeann to OoAiu By tbe Re?. George M. Grant. With 
lUustfRtions. 

9b Oralaii of tho OhnU«i««r. By W. J. J. Sfrt, R.N. 

ta Mhw«lBfkrth*o Hanrt of Afrioa* s vols., ip. 

If. Thimiffh thm l>wk Oontlaoat. By IL M. Stanlbt. i vol.. 
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Ln^$ Standmrd NopcU* Crown 8vOy tu each, dolh cxtnu 

Xy LAdT OffMBfllMTM. Bv HEt.Kit MatiiuSi A«Ukmcm of 

•* Comin' Uiroiich the Rjc.** «« Cherry Ripe," Ice. 
TlwM F«ath«ra. By William BiJiCK. 



■I 

i 
I 
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A Danffhter of Hoth. 13th Ediiion. By W. BLACK. WHh I 

Frontispiece by F. Walker, A. K. A* \ \ 

Sflaea J. A Novel By W. Black. 
Zb SUk Attifo. By W. Black. 
Lodr 0Uvwd«lo*o SwootlMart. By W. Black. 

Hlotonr of a Orimo : The Story of the Coup d*£tat. By VicroA 
Hugo. 

AUeo Lonmlao. By R. D. Blackmori. 
Lorn* DooBO. By R. D. Blackmori. Sth EdUioa. 

0ra4ook HowoU. By R. D. Blackmori. | ( 

Claim Yavchaa. By R. I>. Blackmori. 
Orippo t^ Oanier. By R. IX Blackmori. 
Broaa ; or Xy Vathor^o 8ia. By R. D. Blackmori. 
Zaiioooat. By Mn. Olipiiant. Eight lUostratiom. 
Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. lUoitrn- 
tioni. Stc mise Rose Library. 

' Tbo Alkkaa Snllli. By R. A. Stkrndali, Author of *• Sooaee.'* 

▲ Froneli Heiroao in hor own Ohatoau. By the author of *' One I | 

Only,** ^'Conxtantia," &c Six Illustrations. 
Vlaotr-Throo. By Victor Hugo. Namefoui IllustratioM. 
Xy WlHi an4 Z. By Mrs. Briciiir Stowi. 
Wroek of tho Orooroaor. By W. Clark RmsiLU 
XUnor Drrdom By Mrs. Macquoidw 
Biaao. By Mrs. MACQUoia 

Votaauo PoopU, Tkoir ZiOroo and XilTto. By Mn. BUCKIR 
Stowi. 

A OoldoB Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashrl IIoky. 

Ltmfs Handbook to ike ChariiUs of London. Edited and 
rerncd to date by C M ackr.vin, F. S. S., Editor of ** A Guide to the 
Churches of London and iu Suburbs," &c. li. 

-KA^ACGAHAN (/ A.) Campaigning on flu Oxus, and iki 
•^ ^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and auneroos Uiustntioa^ 4th Editioa, 
small post Svob doth extra, ^s, 6d» 

Maigngor (John) **Rob Roy"" on tki Baliic 3id Edition, 

small post 8vo^ 2t,^ I \ 

— *— A Thousand Miia in thi **Rot Rpj^^ Qum. sith 
Edition, lomU post Svo, ts, M 
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Mac^n^or {/ohn) Dtscripiiom pf ihi **Jiob RcjT Canoe^ with 

' Tke Vityaf^i Ahne fm tki Yawl " Xob Roy!* New 

Kcliiifin, th«iroa(;hl]r revised, wilh atflditiooii inuU poet 8vo» %t.\ 
boanla» 2J. 6i/. 

Afackenzii (D). Thi Flooding of the Sahara. By Donald 
Mackknzii. 8to^ clolh extra, with Illastralionii lor. ^ 

JJac^uoid (Mrs.) Elinor Dryitn. Crown 8vo» doth, (U. 

• Diane. Crown 8vo, ^ 

Magazfni {Illuslratii^ for Young People. See** St Nicholas." 

Markka m (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknojcn Region. 

Crown 8vo^ with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, lOi. U 

Maury (Comfuander) Physiol Geography of the Sea^ and its 
Mctcon>l«i(^. Ilcing a Kccons^tniction and Enlargement of his former 
>Vork, with Charts and Diacrami. New Edition, crown 8vo^ 6f. 

Memoirs of Madame de Rhmusat^ 1802— 1808. By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul dr Rkmitsat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cash el 
lloBY and and Mr. Kuin Lilmb. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Ki'musat during the time ftlie 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Jowphinc, 
fnll of revelations rcsnectinc the private life 01 Ikm 



and is fall of revelations respecting the private life ok Ikmaimrtc, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the crntunr. Revelations 
which have already created a great Knsation in Paris. «vo^ a vols. 321. 



Mem of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this pnblica* 
tion, price 1/. 6d, monthly. Vols. L, IL9 111., and IV., handsooiely 
bouno, doth, gilt edges, 251; eaclL 



Miekael Strogfiff. tos. 6d. and js. See Vernk. 

Mtford (Miss). &r "^ Our Village" 

Momtaignds Essays. See ** Gentle Life Series.*' 

Jfy Brother Ja€k;*or^ The Story of IVhatdyeeallem. Written 
by Himself. From the French of Al^honsb Davdbt. Illustrated 
1^ P. PiliLirroTBAi;x« Imperial iteKH doth eitia, gilt cdgcib 7'*^ I 
plainer binding, 5/. 

My Lady GreensUives. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
**Com in' thnwgh the Rye^* '^Cbofy Ripc^** 4e. 1 iroL editi<m, 



p 
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Uy J\ambUs im the NiW WoHd, By LuciESf Biart« Author of 

**TliG Ailvcnturcii of % Youni; Xaturaliit." Nvmcrous full-imge 
ItluMrmlioiis. Civwa Svo^ doth extra, gilt cdga^ 7a 6i/. ; puincr 
tiiiulinj;, 5i« 

MjstrMMs Ishni. By Jules Vrrke, 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 

150 Illajktrations doth i;ilt, y* 61/. each ; cUboratcly Iroond, cilt 
ol}:^ 7/* ^o each. Chc^p K4itioii| with knm oC the lUoUntioia^ 
doih, cilCt ». I paper, ia cidk 



ATA RES {Sir G. S^ K.CB.) Narrativt of m Vey^fft U ihg 

^ ^ r<ilar Sea during 1875-76, in lI.M.VShiiis •*Alcrt"and •• LHMx>very.'* 
i:yCa(>tain Sir(;.S. Narks, K.N.» K.C.Ii..F.K.S. l>ulilishca by pcf 
mission of the I/onIt Commixsioncn of the Aclmiraliy. With Notes on 
the Natural IliMory, cvlitcd hy II. W. Fkili>r.v, K.G.S., C.M.Z.S.. 
K. K.G.S., Naturalist to the Kapcditicm. Two Volnaies, clemySvoi with 
numerous Woudcut llluarations, I'hutugraphs &c. 4th Edition, a/. Sfc 

national M HSU 4*f the World. ]iy the Lite Henry F. Clioit* 

LRY. VMxA liy II. G. llKYVLETT. Ciown Svo, cloth, 8f. 6k/. . 

** What 1 kave to ulTi-r arc nnt » few iHi|irr«sK*ns ■cramUlcd loicther ia the Imie 
of iIm moflicnt. but are ih« tvMih flf auay yean of compariMM aad ««|Kiianw.**«— 

New Chills Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by £. V. B. Beauti- 

Ittlly printed in coloun, 4to, cloth extra, izs, 6J, 

New Guinea {A Fav Months in). By Octavius C Stone, 

F.k.G.S. With numerouit I Ilust rations frum the Anthoff's «wn 
Drawing Crown Svo^ doth, 12/. 

New Inland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, t vols., 

demy Svo^ y)t. Cbca|)er Edition, I vol., crown Svo, Sf. 6d» 

New Navels. Crown Svo, cloth, los. 6d. per vol. :— 

^Ury Annrley. Uy K. D. Blackmosi, Anthor of ** Lonis Doonc,* 
&C. 3 vols. 

The Sistera. By G. Ehkrs, Aathor of '*An Egyptian rriacess." 
a vols., i6nio» 2r. each. 

OwuitMn DnphM. By Rita, AuthoiCM of *'.Vivicnae * and " Like 
Dian*s Kiis." 3 vols. 

SunriM. By W. Black. In 15 Monthly Parts, ia eadi. 

Wait n Tear. By Harriet Bowra, Anthorcss nf "A Vounj; 
Wife's Story." 3 vols. 

Snrnli da Bernnger. By Jean Lhcelow. 3 voU, 

Th« Braea of Yarrow. By C Gibbon* 3 vols. 

Elaina*8 Story. Uy Maud Sheridan. 2 vols. 

Prlaeo Fortano an4 Bin Friaada. 3 vols. 
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IMU Words and NMe Deeds. Translated from the French of 

E. MuLLKR, by Dora Lkigu. Containing many Full-page lUustra* 
tioBi by PiiiUPPOTBAUX* Squire imperial iCokh cloth extra, y/. ^. 

North Anurkan Review {The). Monthly, price ts. 6d. 

N&ies (m Fish and Fishing. By the Rev. J. J. Manley, M.A. 
With Illnstratioii^ crown 8rOb ckHh extra* leatherette bindings loi; 6/« 

Nursery Piaymates {Prince of ). 317 Coloured pictures for 
Children I7 emiaeat Aitiatii Folio^ in cdoitred boarda» 6f. 



rWERAMMERGAU Passion Play. See ''Art in the 

^^ Mountains.** 

Ocean io Oeean: Sandford Fleming s Expedition throvf^h 
Canada in 1871. By the Rev. Gborob M. Grant. With Illustra* 
tionf. Revised and enlaiged Edition, crown 8ro^ doth, It. M 

Oid-Fashioned GirL See Alcott. 

Oliphant {Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. 

Olipiiant, Author of " The Chronicles of Carlingford,** Ac, &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, small post 8vob dolh extra, 6r. 

On Norsehach through Asia Minor. By Capt Fred Bvrnaby, 

Royal Horse Guards, Author of ''A Ride to Khiva." a vols., 
Svok with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 381. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo^ lor. 61/. 

IJur Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Rodbin 8. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Rkykoum. Fcap., cloth extra. 
New Edition— the 3rd, with IUustration% 51. 

Our Vittage. By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frpntlspicee Steel Engraving, and is full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of F^^nre Subjects and Scenes. Crown 410^ doth, gilt edges, 31/. 

Our Woodland ' 7>ea. l^y F. G. Heath. Laige post 8vo, 

doth, gUt edges, uniform with •«Fein World ** and *« Fern Pftradise,** 
by the same Author.* 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and ao Woodcuts, doth, gilt edges, lit. 6^ Third 
Edition. 

"Tht book, ■• a whole, nctii a dtelael atod : in mcnivias* an eactDtat. lis 
I lc«««t aad iMleu Magiikriy aeciifaM. and both autlior aad Mcravir 
aoMar 



•ad iMleu Magakriy aeoif 
la have kasa aaiMaad Wf a umini tovt af ihtir •abiiact.'' 
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DAINTERS 0/All Schools. By Louis Viardot, and other 

^ Writcfi. 500 |>p.» Miper-royal 8vo^ 30 KuU-|iaKe ami 70 mailer 
Eni^vingi, doth extra, ay. A New Kdiliun U iiwucd in Half* 
crowtt parts, wilh fifty additional portrail% doih, cik cdipu, 311. (td. 

PaUisiT (il/rr.) A Ifisioty cf Laa^ from the EariUsi Ptriod. 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, vpwaidi 
of too lUiutrationi and cokmred Uesigns. I voL 8vo^ l/. !«. 

**Oac of ibc noM icadabW books ol Iko KaafNi ; po mi im c mly vaduafalr, always i»* 
•tfCOaais* oAc* ■■mtif, aad boI idSBrior ia all tlw CMcniiab of a sift book.**— Timttu 

«-^— Historu Diviees^ Badges^ and War Cries. 8vo^ i/. ij; 

— Tht China Cotltehi^s Pocket Companiom. Wilh up- 
wardi uf 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monugrams. sad Ediliun, 
with Additiowk Small post 8vo, limp dotli, 5/. 

Pttiia Lemons di Coftvcrsaiioa it dc Grammain: Oral and 

Convenational Method ; being Lessons introdtieing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. llr 
F. JVLIKN, French Master at Kin|; l-Uhrartl tlic Sixth's SkhooC 
llirmtnifhani. Autlior of *' The Student's French Examiner," ** First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which sec. 

Phillips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Rtfcnna. Zs% 
I/. 11/. 6^. 

Photography {History and Ilandbooh of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Thatisi on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. £. H. 
CoRix>ii, liA. With about 200 coloured, full*page, and other 
Illustrations. Among the ncm'cr ptirtions of the work may Im 
enumerated t All the more recent investigations on Strisc by Spottis* 
woodc, De la Kue, Moulton, &c. An account of Mr. Crooke's recent 
researches. Full descriptions and pictures of all the modem Mapietic 
Survey Instruments now used at Kew Oliaervatory. Full accounts of 
all the modem work on Specific Inductive Capaaty, and of the more 
recent detcnntnatk^n of the ratio of Electric units (v). It Is believed 
that in respect to the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work 
will be quite unique, a vols., Svo, 36/. 

Pictun Gallery of British Art (The). 38 Permanent Photo- 
graphs after the most celebrated English Painters. With Descriptive 
I^terpress. Vols. I to 5, cloth extra, 18/. eadi. Vols» 6^ 7, and 8» 
commencing New Series, demy foUo^ 31/. 6i£ * 

Pittto {Major Serpa). See <« King's Rifle." 

Piacita Anglo^Normannica. The Procedure and Qmstitmiion of 
the Anglo-Norman Courts (Wiluam I.— Kichaiid I.), as shown by 
Contemporaneous Records. With Explaiiatoiy Note% lie By M. it 
BiOELOW. Demy 8vo, doth, 3Ia 
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fl4 Sampum Low^ Marsion^ 6* C0*t 

JHutank's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. If. Clouoii, Esq. C vols., Sro^ sA lor. ; hair-mofooooi 
gilt top, t/. Abo in I voL» royal 8ro^ 800 pp., cloth extra, i&;; 
half-boniMi, ai/« 

■ Morals. Uniform with Clough't Edition of ** Lives of 
Plttttfch." Edited Uy ProfesMr Goodwin. 5 vols., 8to^ 3/. jr. 

/Wwi 4/ M^ //vx^r Z^. A New Edition, Revised, with many 

•ddiiional Pocmt. Small post %f% doth, 51. 

JP^gjanuc People: ikilr Laves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowb. Crown 8to» doth, 6r. 

Mar Expeditions. See Koldswey, Markuam, MacGahan, 

and Narbs. 
Fnuiieal {A) Handbook to the PrinHpal Schools of England. 

\\y C. K. Tascob. New Edition, crown Svo^ cloth extra, 3/. 6</. 

Pnjevalsky (N. M.) From Kulja^ across tht Tian Shan to Lob- 
noi'. Transbtcd by £. Delmar Morgan, K.R.G.S. Demy Svo, 
with a Mapw i6r. 

Prince Ritto ; or^ 77ie Fonr^earcd Shamrock. By Fanny W. 

CURRKY. With 10 Full-page Fac-similc Reproductionn of Orieinal 
Drawings by Helen O'Hara. I^cmy 4to^ cloth extra, gilt, lor. (mL 

Pnblishirf Circular (The\ and General Record 0/ British and 
Fofeign Literatare. Published on the 1st and 15th of eveiy Month, yd, 

DA MB A UD {Alfred). History of Russia, from its Origin 
^^ to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Transbtcd by Mrs. U U. 
LANa a vols., demy 8vo^ doth extra, jSf. 

Reendlections of IVriiers. By Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke. Anthora of ** The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c ; 
with Letten of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrolih 
and Charlbs Dickens : and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown STO^.doth, lor. id. 

Reminiseenoes of the JVar in New Zealand. By Thomas W. 
Gudgeon, Lientedkuit and Quartermaster, Colonial Fcica^ V.Z. 
With Twdfc POrtraitSi Cniwn8v«s dothcxtra, 101; 6^ 

Rimnsai {Madams de). 5^"* Memoirs oC* 
RoUmoM (PUl). &»<" In my IndtfA Garden.* 
RisArfmscauUs Re/UcOons. Baymd Seriesi ss. M 
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Rcgtrs (£) Pltasum 0/ Mtmoij. Sa ** Choice Editions of 

Choice Uuokft.** 2t.6J. 

R$st in Bloom. Sei Alcott. 

Jt0Si Library (nr). Popubr Literature of all counirics. Each 

volume, I/. ; cloth, tt, 6J, Many of the Volumes are lllu»trated~ 

1 . 8«a*OaU B«eli. Ry J u LU S ak deau. lUustfatoiL 
3. ZatU« Wom«B. By I»u»a M. Alcutt. 

3. LitU* WoMM W«dd«d. Forming a Sequel to ** little Women.** 

4. Tho HouM on WhooU. lly Madam K db Stolx. lUuitratcd. 

5. Utile Xon. llyl^uiSAM. Ai/:oTT. lible. vol, 2/. ; cloth, 3/. 6iil 

6. Tho 01d*FashloBoA OirL Uy Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

vol., 21. ; doth, jf. 6J, 

7. Tbo XistroMof iho Xanso. By J. G. IIoLLAMa 

S. Timothy TitoonVu XiOtton to TooBff Pooplo, Btnrl* Msd 

Xanriod* 
9^ VbilBo, aaA tho Two CaptaliM. By Baron Or La Mom 

FouQU^. A New Translation by K. K. Bunnrtt. lUusUmtcd. 

la DrazT XUlor*a DowiTi *Bd tho Bldor's Wilh. By Saxe 

Holm. 

II. Tho Four Gold Fiooos. By Madame GouRAVix Nnmcroui 

lUuarations. 

la. Work. A Story of Experience. First Poittaa. By LovtSA M. 
Alcott. 

13. Bocinninir Acala. Being a Gmtaanatioii of ''Work.** By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. PiecioU; or, tho Friaoa Flow«r. By X. B. Saintini. 

Numerous Graphic lUuHtmtions. 

15. Bobort*a KoUd*yo. Illustrated. 

16. Tho Two OhildroB of St. Dooslaco. Numcraui ninstnUionfc 

17. AuBt Jo*a flerap Bar* 

iS. Stowo (Xra. K. B.) Tho Fo«r*. of Or'b ZaUBd. 
19, Tho XIairfr'a WooIbc 

— — > Botty** Brirht Xdoa. 

— i Tho Ohoat iB tho XilL * 

-~^ OaptaiB Xidd*a Xobot* 

-— — Wo BBd OBT Hoiffhboi 

-*«- Xy Willi BBd Z. DoublcvoL, 2/. }dolh»ciU»3r.6^ 
25. HaBO BriBkor ; or, tho SilTor Skat an. 
86. Z«owoU*aXyBtBdy WiBdow. 

27. XobBoa <0. W.) Tho OBawHan AbcoL 

28. WaiBor (O. X>.) Xy OBaMW iB B OaidM. 



21. 



«4. 



Double vol.. s#. 
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Tki Rpu Library^ continued >^ 

99. Hitherto. By the Author of '* The Gftjrworthjri.** s voU , 11. each* 
yx Helen** Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Bzperiaent. By the Aathor of ** Ilclen't Babies. ** 

32. Dred. B/Mrk Bbechbk Stowl Double to!., 3a Cloth, 

pit, y. id. 

33. Werner <0. X>.) In the Wildemeee. 

34. Bis to One. A Seaside Story. 



Ru$sia{}V. H., LL.D.) 77u Tour of the Prina of Wala in 
India. By W. II. Russell, LL.D. Folly lUostraled bySvuNRV 
P. Hall, M.A. Saper-ioyal 8vo^ doth extra, gilt edges, 52/. 61/.; 
Larce Paper Editioi^ %^ 



QANCTA Christina: a Story of the First Century. By 
^ Elcanor E. Orlrbar. With a Pie&ce by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Small post 8vo^ doth extra, 5/. 

Scientific Memoirs: being Experimental Contributions to a 
Knowlcdf^ of Radiant Energy. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Aathor of *' A Treatise on lluman Physiolosy," &c With 
Sted Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, doth, 473 pages, 14J; 

Scott {Sir G. Gilbert.) See '' Autobiography." 

Sea'Gull Rock. Bv Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 

Royal i6mo, with 79 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt cdgcs^ it. 6^. 
Cheaper Edition, doth gilt, sr. 6/. Ste oUe Rose Library. 

Seanee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India ^ and in 
the Volley of the Ncrbiidda. By R. A. Sterndalb, F.R.G.S. 8yo, 
with nemerovs lUnstnUions, si/. 

The Serpent Charmer: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louis Rousselet, Author of "India and iu Native Princes.^' 
Numeiovs Illustrations. Crown 8vo^ doth extra, gilt edges, 7/. 6</. , 
plainer binding, 5/. 

Shakespeare {The Boudoir). Edited by Henry Cundelu 

Carefully bracketted for reading akmd ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and .altogether free from notes. Price ir. 6d. each volume, 
doth extra, gilt dges. Contents r— Vol I., Cymbeline— Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separately, paper cover, 11. VoL II., As Voa 
Like It— King Lear— Much Ado abont Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet- Twdrth N^ght— Kh^ John. The latter six plays sepe* 
catdy, paper cover, 9". 
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\ahapian Key [Tki). Forming a Companion to ^The 

Complete ConconSance to Shakctpeare." \Vf CliARUts and Makv 
CowDCN Claeki. Dcm/ Svcs Sao ppi.» %\u 

\$oting: Us Applumas^ Pradm^ mnd Purpau. By Jambs 

Dalziu. Dougau^ F.S.A.. F.Z.A. Author of "SooCtiili FieU 

Sports," &c Ciown SvOb doth cxtn» lor. 61/. 

*'TlMbookU«4MinUelii«v«ywav. .... Wc »idi h every mcccM.*'-CM#: 
"A vtr^ coaykt* ireaiaaa. .... Ukchr I* ukt hkgk nak m «• aMhaiilf •• 



TnU H^ur (77u). ^^r'^GenUc Life Series* 

KptfT Piithert. Su Avoort. 

mem (yst/es). Sec ** Government of IL Thiers.** 

xU Om. A Seaside Story. t6mo^ boards^ ix. 

with ((7.) Assyrian Expiorations and Discoveries. By the late 
Gborgb Smith. lUiutiated by rhotographs and Woodcuts. Deny 
Svo^ 6th A^ditiocit iSf. 

^— - The Chaldean Acamnt ef Genesis. By the late 
G. Smith, of the Dqiartncnt of Oriental Antiquities, British Musciim. 
With many lUustrations. Demy Sto» cloth extra* 6th Edition, i6i« 

^auhSh4>es and Canoes ; or^ the Adventures of a Fur^Hmnter 
in the IIu<Ison's Day Territory. liy W. II. G. Kingston, and 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo^ doth 
extra, gilt edges, it. 6/. i plainer binding, 5/. 

nf^ and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine. By J. R G. 
Illustrated with 44 Elddngs. Small 410^ doth, gilt t<qM, 25/. 

uth Kensington Museum. Monthly is. See ** Art Treasures." 

intey {If. M.) /Ina /Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo^ doth 
extra, 7/. 6<t, ; large Paper Edition, lor 6d. 

" J/y Kaluiu,^ Prince, King, and Slave. A Stoiy 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, aliout 4^0 pp., with numerous gra|>hie 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7/. 6t/. 

^«— Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two^ British 
Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo^ with Maps and lUastfataaos, 161; 

i*— > Through the Dark Continent^ which see. 

Nicholas Magasine. 4to, in handsome cover. • is. monthly. 
Annual Volumes, handsomdy bound, ly. Its spcdal features are, 
the great variety and iatcRst of Us literary cootentsi and the beanty 
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s8 Sampson Low^ Marsian^ 6* CcJt 

•ml profiijicneia of Iti Illustnitkms, which suq^m anything yet 
attcni|>(c<l in any pubhoUitin for young people, and the stories are by 
the lieskt livinf; autliors of juvenile litenUurc. Each Part contains, on 
an average, 50 Illustrations. 

Siory wilhout an End, From the German of Carov^, by the late 

Mrs. Sarah T. Aijstin. Crown 410, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
bv E. V. II., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7/. 6i& 

■ sqtiare 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey, is. M. 



Siati*e {Mrs. Bttcher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boardsy u. Cloth, 
gilt e«1gcii, y. 6«/. 

FtH>tsteps of the MasUr. With Illustrations and red 



borders. Small post Svo^ cloth extra, 6/. 

— - Gtograph)^ with 60 Illustrations. Square doth, 4/. U. 
Litiit Foxes. Cheap Edition, ix.; Library Edition, 



4/.6i£ 

-— Betty s Bright Idea. is. 



-— JIfy IVi/e and I; or^ Harry Hendersaits History. 
Small post 8vo^ doth extra, 6f.* 

-— Minister's Wooing. 5/,; Copyright Series, 11. &/•; cL, aj;* 

— Old Town Foii^. 6s.\ Cheap Edition, %s. 6d. 

— Oid Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, y. 6d. 
— • Our Folks at Poganue. lor. 6di 



.^ ire and our Neighbours, i vol, small post 8vo, U. 
Scqncl to «*My Wife and I.*** 

Pink and White lyranny. Small post Svo, 3/. 6d. ; 



Cheap Edition, u. 6/. tad a«. 

-•^ Queer Utile People, is. ; doth, ts* 

-— - Chimney Corner, is. ; doth, is. 6d. 

The Ptari of On^s Island. Crown 8vo, S'«* 

— LitUi Pnss^ WiUow. Fcap., ti. 
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rmfmsor in tlie Univcmtjr of Freiburi;. Translated and cditcfl by 
Kapiiarl Mkldola* K.C.S., Secretary of the Kntomolopcal Sociciv 
of London. l*art I. — "On the Seasonal ])tin<>r|»hism of Uulterflies, ' 
crmtaining Ori;*mal Communication* by Mr. W. II. EiiWARDS, of 
CoalbttrKh. With two Coloured I'lates. Price of Part. I. (to .Sub* 
•crilicrH Jur the whole work only) 8/ ; Part II. (6 coloured pUtc»)b l6r. % 
Part III , 61. 



ji 
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STmv (Mn. Biickir) Wpman in Sacred History. Illustrated 

with 15 Chromo-litho|*raplM and aljout JOO |uj;cs of Letlcrpieii. 
Demy 410^ cloth t%M^^ Cilt ed|^ 25/. 

^udtnfs French Examiner. By F. JuLi ek, Author of ^ Pctitcs ! 

Lefons dcConvcnatioa ct dc Grammaire.** Square crown Svo, dot h, a/. 1 

Indies in German Liieraiure. By Bayard Taylor. Edited | 

bv Maris TAYix>it. \YithMi Introiluuion by the lion. Gkorcb | J 

it. UoKLR. Svo^ doth catra. lor. CJ. 

Stndies in the Theory ef Descent. By Dr. Aug. Weismann, \ 



\ 
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^gar Beet {The). Including a History of the Beet Suj^ar ) 

Industry in Kurone, Varieties of the Su;;ar Ilect, Kxamination, 8uilS| . 

Tillage, Seeds ami Sowing, Yield antl Co^i of Cultivation, I Urvesling, | iQ | 

Trans{xKtation, Consenration, Fcc<lin|* Qualities of the Beet aikI of 
the I*ulp, &c By L. S. \Yare. Illustrated. 8vo» cloth cxlfs, ai/. 

^Uiian (A. J/., M.P.). See •* New Ireland." 

^Iphttric Acid (A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of). 

By A. C. and C G. Lock, Consulting Chemical £n|pnccn. \Yith 
77 Con*truction Plates, and other lUuUrationa. 

Sumner {lion. Charles). Sa Life and Letten. 

^nrise: A Story of These Times. By William Black, | K 

Author of *'A Daughter of licth," &c. To be publidtcd in 15 
Monthly Parts, oommenJng April i&t, I/, each. 

^rgeotCs Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 

Dr. Friedricic Esmarck, Professor of Surf^ry in the University of 
Kiel, and Sur{;con-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
II. 11. Clutton, B.A. Cantab, F.K.CS. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and lUostratioos, 8vo, strongly bound in flexible leather, it. ftr. 

lylvan Spring. By Franxis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured PUtes, drawn by F. £. IIi;l.mr, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of *' Familiar Wild Flowera;'* by 16 fulUpage, and more than 
Mooilier Wood Eogravii^ \jufgt poat tvo^ doih, gUt cdfies, I2#.6^ 
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"TAUCIINITTS Enffisk Eiiiums 0/ Germam Authors. 
^ Kftch irolttme* doth fleidble, tf . ; or tewed, I/. U (Catalocucs post 
free cm applicatioii.) 

■ {/},) German and En^ish Dictionary^ Cloth, i/. 6^/./ 

roan, xr* 

— — — - Fnnch and English. Paper, is, 6d, ; cloth, ts. ; roan, 
a/. 6i£ 

Italian and English. Pftper, ix. Cd.i cloth, a/.; 



roaiiy ar. 6/. 

Spanish and En^ish. Paper, ix. 6^. ; cloth, ai; ; roan. 



ax. &/. 

A^i' Ttstament. Qoth, ax. ; gilt, ax. 6^. 



Taylor {Bayard). See ^ Studica in German Literature.'* 

Textkffih (A) of Harmony, For the Use of Schoola and 
Students. By the Ute Ciiarlrs Edwarii IIokslry. Revijicfl for 
the Press by Wistlkt Richards mkI W. II. Calcott. Small post 
8vo^ doth extra, y, hd, 

Thrmtgh the Dark Continent: The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and do%m the Conca ])/ Henry M. Stanley. 
a Tols., demy 8vo^ containing 150 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
a PortnuU of the Author, and 10 Maps, 4af. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo^ with some of the Illustrations and Maps. 
I YoL, lar. 6J, 

Thur eftho Prince ef Wales in India. See Russelu 

7>v«r and Ferns. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numeroiis Illustrations, yt, 6d, 

"A dMrminf liltk ynAmnt^^Lmmd mmd WmUr, 

TMtistan. Notes of a Joumev in the Russian Provinces of 

Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara ami Kokand. By Evoenb 
Sciiuylrr, Late Secretary to the American Legation, St VeterUnifg. 
NumerottsIlIustrationSi a yoIs, 8to^ doth extra, 5th Edition, a/, a/. 

IksfO Friends. By LuasN Biart, Author of ** Adventures of 

A Young Naturalist,** " My Rambles in the New World,** &c. Small 
post 8vo, numerous llhtstratkms, gilt edges, 7/. M 1 plainer binding, 5/. 

J\oo Supercargoes (Thi) ; or^ Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. IL G. KlNOS'K>N. Numerous Full*page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo^ doth extra, gUt edges^ luhd.\ plainer binding, %u 

TTP etndDown; or^ Fifty Yearf Experiences im Australia^ 
^ California, New Zealand, India, China, and the South Padlic. 
Bein g the L ife Hirtoiy of CmL W. T. Barry. Writtca by HiiHcU: 
With ttfcnl IinstntioMt Ciowa vvOi doth tidni Ss* ^i* 
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Jutes Verne, thai Prince of Story-tellers."—' 
BOOKS BY JULES VEBNE. 
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39 Sampson Lew^ Manion^ &* Co!s List rfPuNicationu 

IM/ALLER {Riv. C //} Tht Names on the Gates of Peari^ 
^^ tnd other Studies. Djr the Rer. C II. Waller, M.A. Second 

cditiifiv Crown Svo, dotn extra, 6r. 
- A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek TciUamcnt Compiled from nrtulcr*s Concordance. For 
the use of iXvinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. Df the 
Rev. C. II. Wallek, M.A. Part I., The Grammar. Small poit Sm^ 
cloth, 2/. hd. Part II. The Vocabularjr, 3i. 6</. 

■ Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, doth limp^ 2x. 6i/. 

Wanderings in the Western Land By A. Pendarves Viwan, 
M.P. With many Illustrations from Drawings by Mr. lllERSTAiyT 
ami the Author, and 3 Maps. 1 yoL, demy Svo, cloth extra, iSf. 

War in Bulgaria: a Narrative of Personal Experienea* By 
Likutknakt-Gbneral Valentine Baker Pasha. Maps and 
Plans of Battles, a vols., demy 8vo» cloth extra* 2/. 2/. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Rose Library^ i/. 

■ Ba^k4og Studies. Boards, is* 6d, ; doth, ts* 

■ In the Wilderness. Rose Libhiry, is. 
Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, is/* 

Weaving. See ** History and Principles." 

Whftney {Mrs. A. D. T.) Hitherto. Small post 8vo, y. 6d. 

9nd»t.6d. 

■' Sights and Insights. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31/. W. 

■ Summer in Leslie Gotdthitwtds Life. Cloth, 3/. td. 
WiUs^ A Fetv Hints on Pnnnng^ without Professional Assistance. 

Bt a PkORATE Court Official. }th Edition, revised with Forms 
01 Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. I'capw 8vo, cloth lima 1/. 
With Axi and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown Sto^ doth 
catra, pit edges, 7/. 6^. 1 plainer binding, Cr. 

Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets (Tfu). With a 

variety oC Specimens arranged in Pcri<2b. By Aetiiue IL Eluott. 

I vol., crown 8vo^ cloth, tor. 61/. 
Woolsty (C D.^ LL.D.) Introduction to tho Stud^ of Inters 

national Law ; designed as an Aid in Teaching sod m Historical 

Studies. 5th ^Edition, demy 8vo^ i8r. 
Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions^ Sentenas and 

Reflections of the Crest Duke, gatheted from his Despatches, Letten, 

and Speeches (Bayahl Series), u.^d. 

Wredt Of the Grosvenor, By W. Clark Russell. 6s. Third 

and Chfupfr Edition. 
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Frost, Thomas, 1S21-; 

^»rty years' recoil 
Thoinns Frost ..• Lo 
Rivington, 1880. 

vii. 347 p. 20^. 
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literary and iiolitical. By 
Lo\\% ^larstoUy Searle, afid 
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